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A HISTORY OF 
Medieval Philosophy 


MAURICE DE WULF (translated by E. C. Messenger). 
The fourth and definitive English edition of De Wulf’s 
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its subject. Based on the sixth French edition, it has 
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the thirteenth century, and Volume Three, not hitherto 
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ing chapter. 
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A CONFLICT OF IDEAS 
IN THE LATE ROMAN EMPIRE 


THE CLASH BETWEEN THE SENATE AND VALENTINIAN I 


By ANDREW ALFOLDI 
Translated by HAROLD MATTINGLY. 18s. net 


From his study of the spiritual struggles that centred upon the conversion of Constantine the 
Great Professor AlfSldi now goes on to discuss and illustrate a fresh phase of conflict in the reign 
of the Emperor Valentinian I. At root the conflict retains much of its original character. The old 
world of pagan thought and custom, based on the city of Rome, tries to defend itself against the 
forces of innovation and disruption in the new age. The protagonists, too, are unchanged: on the 
one side, the Emperor, representing the mass of the citizens—particularly the rude but vigorous 
forces of the Balkan lands—on the other, the senate and the aristocracy of Rome, representing the 
ancient tradition and way of life. The conflict turns round the trials of leading Roman nobles for 
magical practices—regarded by them as a permissible maintenance of traditional rites, but by the 
Emperor as symptoms of disloyalty and dangerous to his person and the state. The struggle of 
the two religions—the old and the new—is less obvious now, for Valentinian I remained true to 
his noble policy of toleration: but it is still there—giving a larger meaning to what may at first 
appear trivialities or side issues. aoe 

In the course of his work Professor AlfSldi gives us vivid pictures of the military and civil 
entourage of the Emperor, of the senatorial aristocracy, of the great historian, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and of Valentinian I himself. It is an iron age that is depicted—an age of constant 
invasions from without, of crushing taxation within, of gross defiance of public order and 
— revenge for that defiance. But the very sharpness of its conflicts attests its persistent 
vitality. 
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The pamphlet de rebus bellicis consists of 
a series of suggestions for reforming the 


fourth-century Roman Empire. Reforms 

of Imperial financial policy, of the currency, are always glad to offer for 

of provincial administration, of the army, 

and of the law are proposed in turn. The small or large collections 
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cal contrivances which in his opinion ought ; 3 

to oy oo e ap the Roman of books relating to Classi 

army. To facilitate the task of constructing , edie : 

these contrivances he included in his treatise cal Antiq uity ; Cam bridge 

coloured drawings of what they should look , , 

like when completed. More or less faithful Ancient History, Teubner 

copies of his drawings have survived in _ ? 

several of the manuscripts. ; and Weidmann publica- 
The purpose of the present edition, which \ 

includes a translation as well as the text and tions, Thesaurus linguae 

the illustrations of the Oxford manuscript, 

is to assist the reader to form his own judge- Latinae, &c.., &c. 


ment on one of the most curious documents 
surviving from the ancient world. 
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Plato’s Phaedrus 
R. HACKFORTH 


No English commentary on the Phaedrus has appeared since 1868. 
Here Professor Hackforth proceeds, section by section, to summarize, 
translate, and comment. He has added an Introduction, discussing 
in detail problems of date and purpose, the characterization, the 
dramatic date, the place, and the theories about Lysias and his speech. 

18s. net 


Sparta 
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A clear and fully documented account of what is known about 
Sparta and the Spartans, their constitution, their discipline, their 
system of land tenure, their public and private customs. 35s. net 
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Black-figure 
SIR JOHN BEAZLEY 


The Sather Classical Lectures, Volume 24, given at the University of 
California. Professor Beazley believes that Black-figure technique, 
more than any other single source, reveals the origins of all western 
graphic art. The vases are studied not only as works of art, but also 
in relation to Greek literature and life. 45s. net 


Latin Elegiac Verse 
MAURICE PLATNAUER 


A study of the metrical usages of Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, 
providing students and teachers of Latin with a useful summary of 
the practice of surviving Augustan elegists. ‘...a learned little book... 
here are the answers, verified by statistics, to nearly all the questions 
which have haunted the minds of those who compose and teach 
Latin Elegiacs.’ OXFORD MAGAZINE. 5s. net 
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NOTICE 


The Publishers regret that on the cover of both 
numbers of the 1951 volume the continuous series 


number was wrongly printed as XLIV. It should 
have read XLV. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF AEOLIC VERSE 


THE following fragment of a papyrus-roll, written in a hand which may be 
assigned to the second or third century A.D., was bought by Professor O. Guéraud 
from the antiquary Nahman on behalf of the Société Fouad de Papyrologie 
(P. Fouad Inv. no. 239). With singular generosity Professor Guéraud has 
resigned to us the right to publish the text, which we now present with the help 
of photographs and a transcript, with notes, made by Professor Guéraud. We 
gratefully acknowledge an obligation to Mr. D. S. Crawford also for assistance 


in obtaining the photographs. 


TEXT 
Col. i 


Diawioey,.f 

|patroverixrexow | 
Jovdatrpeyadwrvezy . Eup 
|peyavopKovaTrwpoce Kat | 

lAav-dl] € ||izrapPevoceccopat p.e€.| 

|, wvopewvKopdaicem w | 
|Sevevcovépavyapi* poucavayAal 
| Oéwvpakapwrvrarnp’ moetkatyapitw | 
JoAovayporéparbéot BpadivoicerreB | 
| ctverrwvdpuovpeya’ opyacunmiArabe | 

jepocovddpamiAvarat’ Oydrouciv red’ yf 


J.0.]... .epoBe[. .J! a }SaAtcu| 


Col. i. 2 ]4: only the right-hand upright with foot hooked toright  , [: a dot level with 
the tops of the letters, no ink visible below or to the right of it; to the right, the surface of 
the papyrus appears to be worn away for the extent of one letter or a little more Above 
Kow, Ko,, is written 2-3 marg. schol.' [ ].. [ }weadXi: init. oc 
possible ; after p, « or possibly 7; then » probable, but « perhaps eee excluded ; then the 
remains suggest pu followed by w with space for a narrow letter between them 3 pe, it 
looks as though p» and w have run together, Mi) 5 dei: € apparently cancelled by a 
transverse stroke 6], : the upper half of A or 5 7 18: A perhaps notexcluded In 
the margin, vestiges of scholia 8 ].: vestige as of the right-hand end of the upper arc 
of « 9 6éo.: the letter between ¢ and c is misshapen, but a is not more probable than o 
In the margin, vestiges of scholia 11 marg. mpocmeAale 12 ].[: top of a stroke 
high above the tops of the letters, rising from left to right but not obliquely enough for an 
accent Before a, upper halves of two uprights with a vestige of a horizontal stroke or arc 
connecting them, » probable = _‘j’_ : right-hand end of upper arc as of e, followed by loop (as 
of p, but unusually large), ]ép probable 

Col. ii. 3 Above ¢, a vestige which may belong to the first of the two lines of marginal 
7 Above the a of porcay, a vestige compatible with the start 
of a horizontal stroke, po.cav probable 8 The upper part of € appears to be prolonged 
far above the tops of the letters, resembling « with an acute accent above it _[: a trace 
compatible with the foot of the first upright of v g Above Bpadivocc, padiwouc is written 
10 There is ink resembling a grave accent above and parallel to the right-hand stroke of A 
_[: a vestige level with the tops of the letters, c among the possibilities 11 Oy: upper arc 
of a circle as of 0, 0, followed at an interval by a stroke resembling the right-hand upright 
and a trace of the wee of v Above 76, pe, is written, presumably per explaining wed 


scholia opposite col. i. 2 f. 
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E. LOBEL AND D. L. PAGE 


COMMENTARY 


Col. i. 2 Since the line apparently refers to the son of Leto, ypucoxo]war sug- 
gests itself. Presumably Kow «(dpa or am{aic, with Koiov written above to 
explain Kow. But if Kow here = Koiov, it is an exception to the general rule 
that -o.- followed by a vowel is not reduced to -o- in Lesbian in disyllables such 
as do not form part of a system predominantly polysyllabic (Ay. lvi f.). 

3 Kplovida suppl. Guéraud. Presumably peyaAwvipw(c) was intended. The 
adjective is rare, but cf. Ar. Thesm. 315 Zed peyaAdvupe, Nub. 569 peyaAdvupov 
nuerepov matep Aibépa, S. Ant. 148 a p. Nixa. 

4 Cf. Od. 2. 377 beady péyav opKxov amour, 10. 381, al. 

5, The statement of Herodian (1, p. 497. 11 ff. Lentz) that Aeolic possessed a 
form ai is confirmed here for the first time; the adverb is not found elsewhere 
in the fragments of the Lesbian poets. It remains uncertain whether ac (or 
ai ?) mapGevoc or aimrapfevoc should be written. 

6 Kxoptdaic: probably dative, -aic’. 

8 Oéwv paxdpwy also in Alc. P. Oxy. 2165, fr. 1, col. il. 21; cf. ibid., col. i. 
4 abavatwv pakdpwr. 


g The word preceding ayporépav was presumably either (a) éxaraBodAov (of 


Artemis hom. hymn. g. 6 only) or é€xaBodov (S. fr. 401 Pearson, Naxian inscr. 
BCH iii. 3), or (6) €AXapaBodov (cf. Scol. Anon. 3. 3 Diehl €AadnBodAov 7’ ayporépav). 

10 emwvtuov: Pind. O. 10. 78, P. 1. 30, fem. adj., here it seems to be 
neuter noun. 

11 Perhaps "Epoc wiAvarat: this rare verb occurs elsewhere only in dactylic 
hexameter verse. 

Col. ii. 10 Presumably ’mAa@ec!@(at). 


INTERPRETATION 
The general sense was apparently as follows: ‘|. . . Apollo] whom Coeus’ 
[daughter] bore |in union with} Cronus’ son, whose name is great. [But 


Artemis] swore a great oath: |* | for ever virgin I shall be [ ] on 
the peaks of mountains [ ] assent for my sake.’ { ] the father of the 
blessed gods [assented]. The gods [call her the Deer-|shooter, Goddess of the 
Wilds [ | a great title | |. The Love-god(?) approaches her not 
2 ay 
METRE 

The metre where most fully preserved indicates a line of Aeolic dactyls, but 
the length of the line can only be guessed. The longest line of this general type 
is represented by Alcaeus 130, 131, vy vy -vy —y —ww —vw — —; Sappho’s Second 
Book was composed of pieces in the line (common in Alcaeus also) v v -vw -ve 
—vv —v —3; a Shorter line of the type is attested in Sappho, ine. lib. 15, vv — 
—~vv —v —; and a further possibility is a line of the type represented by Alcaeus 
132, -w —v -vv -v -. A plausible supplement in col. i. 5 would be v7 trav cav 
xepa|Aav, and it would be easy to supply the minimum requirements of the 
general sense throughout in lines of this metre.’ 


AUTHORSHIP 


The fifth line of col. i is presumably the source of the anonymous quotation 
in the Homeric émipepicuoi edited by Cramer, An. Ox. i. 71. 19 aet rapbévoc 


Géwv], 6 [— — olomd]Awv, 7 [Onpevouc”> aye Kat 
7a de, 8 [awe elm’, adrap Evev]ce. 


1 eg. col. i. 2 [MoiBuxn yxpucoxd|ya, 3 
[piyecc” evpuBiac Kplovida:, 4 [Apreyic de 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF AEOLIC VERSE 3 


ecop.at.' The statement that the source was Aeolic is consistent with the evidence 
of the new text: the metre, so far as it is preserved, is of a type common in 
Sappho and Alcaeus; the accentuation is characteristic of Aeolic texts; the 
dialect is in some respects characteristic? of, and nowhere demonstrably in- 
compatible’ with, Lesbian Aeolic. It is then likely that the author is either 
Alcaeus or Sappho. The choice between the two cannot be made on the 
evidence available, but one probably significant fact is to be observed: col. ii. 11, 
if correctly read, provides an example of the use of paragogic v to make 
position; Alcaeus has several examples, Sappho none (except in the modal 
particle xev), of this metrical expedient. 


There is no particularly close relation between the Aeolic fragment and the 
Homeric Hymns addressed to Artemis (9, 27). There is some resemblance to 
Scol. Anon. 3 Diehl: .. . €rixre réxva Aatw | DoiBov ypucoxdpar . .. | €AadnBoAov 
t’ ayporépav | Apreyv. More striking is the relation to the opening of Calli- 
machus’ Hymn to Artemis. Artemis, still a child, as she must have been in the 
Aeolic poem, addresses her father, Zeus, asking him to grant her perpetual 
virginity (ae mapQevoc Eccopat) 


doc poe trapbevinv aiwviov, amma, duAdccew, 
and secondly to give her the mountains to live and hunt in (dpéwv coptgaic’ €xc) 
doc 5€ prot ovpea TavTa.... 
At the end of Artemis’ prayer, Zeus nodded assent (€vev|ce P€wv waxdpwv rarnp) 
‘ > > ld / 
TaTnp oO eméveuce yeAdccac. 


The detail of Artemis’ prayer is considerably expanded by Callimachus, but 
its structure and substance are the same in both places.‘ 


E. LoBEL 
D. L. PAGE 
1 6 8’ Alodedc rpiydc: aei mapBévoc Ecopare Ly. inc. lib. 3; Diehl, Sappho fr. 102. 
Kai aiei, kai aiév. Cf. An. Par. iii. 321 Cramer, 2 e.g. col. ii. g Bpadivore = padwouc. 
To aerapbevoc dia tHe ec UdOdyyou ypadera 3 But see note above on Kow. 
xowa@e, Aiodkixdc 5é dia tod «. The fragment 4 In col. i. 2-3 marg. schol. KaAX|[pax- is 


appears in Bergk as Sappho fr. 96; Lobel, an obvious possibility. 














THE EXEGETAI IN PLATO’S LAWS 


4 - 4 ~ ld ‘ € 4 ‘ , oe > 
tous 6° e€nynras Tpeis pepéeTwoav pev at Tértapes pudAai rérrapas Exaorov €€ 
avra@v, tpeis 5€ ols dv mAciorn yéevnra ndos Soxiyudoavras évvéa mréuTrew eis 
\ > 7 > e / / @ ‘ ‘ , ] ~ ‘ ~ 
AcAdovs avedeiv €€ Exdorns tpiddos eva’ tHv de doxwyaciay avT@v Kat Tov 
/ 4 ¢e / 9 / 7 ¢ / Ft > w > ‘ A , 
xpovou THv HAtkiav eivat Kabarrep TMV Lepewv. odTat 8° Eotwv eEnynrat dia Biov- 
‘ Ld , , e / \ @ vn” > , 
tov d€ ye AimdvTa TpoaipeicOwoav ai térTapes PudAai bev av exXir7. 


Plato, Laws 759 d-e. 


‘As regards the exegetai three (in number) let the four tribes nominate 
four (men) each (man) from their own personnel, and let them (i.e. the State) 
scrutinize whichever three gain most votes and send nine to Delphi to appoint 
one from each group of three ; the scrutiny and the age-qualification shall be 
the same for them as for the priests. Let these be exegetai for life ; as regards 
a vacancy let the preliminary election be made by the four tribes in which the 
vacancy may occur.”! 


In all standard texts rpis is preferred to rpeis after the words rods 8’ e&nynras. 
This preference is not justified by the MSS. of Plato and of Stobaeus. The 
MSS. A and O, the former dating from the tenth century, both read pes, 
and their authority carries most weight in determining Plato’s text.2 The 
four MSS. S, M, A, and L of Stobaeus, which date from the early eleventh 
to the fourteenth century, all read tpeis. These are the only MSS. of Stobaeus 
which contain this passage.* To set against the authority of these six MSS. 
the only evidence for rpis lies in the marginalia of A (A*), where pis is 
added in the margin, and of O (O*), where « is written under tpeis. Now 
in general the marginalia provide either a variant reading or a comment 
intended to supplement the sense and not to dispute the text of the passage in 
question.* In the opinion of Wilamowitz-M6llendorff* some variant readings 
in the marginalia of O derive from variant readings which were added as 
such to the prototype of A and O;; they therefore merit consideration but not 
preference thereby over the transmitted text. If the iota under tpeis in O? 
indicates such a variant reading and if the rpis in A? is intended to be a variant 
reading and not a comment, then we can conclude that the reading was sug- 
gested as a variant in the ninth century at latest but was not preferred to rpeis 
in the six manuscripts which survive. If, however, the 7pis in A? is intended to 
be a comment and not a variant reading, and if the iota was added by O? 
because O* supposed it to indicate a variant reading, we may take this to be 
another example of a not uncommon phenomenon in the Laws whereby a 
marginal comment has been mistakenly inserted into the text during the pro- 
cess of transmission.® In either case there is no doubt that the balance of 


t On p. 08 will be found a fuller transla- que breviora quidem nec tamen minus 
tion which is derived from the argument of aperta additamenta quorum pars grammatici 
this article. hominis ingenium redolet Platonem illu- 

2 D. Peipers, Quaestiones Criticae de Platonis _ strantis et interpretantis, pars hominis critici 
Legibus (1863), 8 and 17. esse videntur qui varias lectiones in margine 

3 Ed. Wachsmuth-Hense, Florilegtum 44. libri adnotavit.’ 

37 (Meineke 53) with the Prolegomena to 5 Platon, ii (1919), 331. 
vol. iii. ® Peipers, loc. cit. ‘nec divinabantur pro- 
* Peipers, op. cit. 82: ‘Sunt enim plerum- ___fecto boni illi homines commentarios mox a 
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THE EXEGETAI IN PLATO’S LAWS 5 


authority supports the reading rpeis. The purpose of this paper is to show that, 
once we retain tpeis, the difficulties of this passage can be resolved.' 

Before discussing the meaning of tpets and of rpis in this context it is neces- 
sary to comment on some other phrases which have caused difficulty. 

1. The two accusatives tous 8’ €€nynrds and rov dé ye Aurovra are not governed 
by the main verbs which follow, for the object of depérwoar is rérrapas and an 
object such as twa or tiads is to be supplied with zpoapeiofwoav. The two 
accusativi pendentes are natural in a string of regulations which are phrased in 
the staccato style of official language. The words rovs 8’ e€nynrds stand first in 
the sentence because Plato is passing from the iep@v 5€ iepéas (759 a 8) to the 
exegetai and thence to rayias re 59 (759 € 3) ; the article is used with é€nynrds 
because the exegetai have just been mentioned in 759 c 7. There is therefore 
no justification for Ritter’s proposal’ to delete rérrapas, in order to make rovs 
5” e€nynrds the object of depérwoar. 

2. hepérwoay pev ai rérrapes dudai rérrapas Exactov e€ ab’ta@yv, Tpeis dé ols av 
mrciarn yeévntar wndos Soxyudoavras. The literal meaning of ¢depérwoar . . . 
Térrapas is ‘let them present four persons’. As in the phrases ~jdov dépew and 
dotpaxogopia, dépew governs the accusative of the object so presented whether 
it be a pebble, a sherd, or a person. The literal meaning takes on a further 
colour, when we compare Laws 946 a 4 r@v 5€ mpoxpilévrwr, ods av mieioror 
eveyKwot, toutous exr€£at pexpe TOV NpLtoewy ‘of the men so preferred those, 
whom most present, shall be selected up to half’. In the preceding sentence 
each citizen has presented to the god (the name of) the man he thinks most 
suitable for the office of Euthunus. Thus the extended meaning of ¢épew in this 
context is ‘to nominate as a candidate’.’ The verb is used with the same mean- 
ing by Demosthenes when speaking of the nomination of candidates for a 
leitourgia (c. Leptinem 130 éveyneiv...ovdéva... xopnyov and c. Boeot. Nom., p.gg6. 7 
Mavribeov . . . otcovaw). The absolute use of dépeww in this sense is very common 
in the Laws :* cf. 753 c hépew 3° i tov Tod Geod Bwpov Exacrov eis muwdKvov ypa- 
yavra trovvoua ‘each shall present upon the altar of the god (the name of a 
person), writing the name on a small tablet’.> Thus the sentence depérwoav pev 
ai térrapes buAai rérrapas describes the first stage of the procedure, namely the 
nomination of persons as candidates for the office of Exegetes. In the same way 
the procedure for electing Nomophylakes (753 b—d), Euthuni (945 e—946 b), 
Strategi (755 c-d), and Hipparchs (756 a) commences with the nomination of 
candidates. In the first two cases, as in our passage, the nomination is expressed 
by ¢épew, and in the other two by mpoBaAAecba because the next stage is a 
xXeLporovia. 

The subject of depérwoayr is the collective phrase ai rérrapes duAai, by which 
the individual members of the four-tribe group are meant. This is clear from 
Laws 753d 1 (rv 5€ méAw woatrws ex TovTwy Pépew madw dv av ExaoTos 
2 Platos Gesetze, Kommentar (1896), 162. 


librariis inter verba scriptoris receptum iri 
3 The passive is so used in 755 a 5, 755 4 7; 


per saecula duratura, ut posterioribus inter- 





pretibus multas aliquando curas molestias- 
que pararent’. 

! The substance of this paper was de- 
livered to the Cambridge Philological 
Society on 9 March 1950. I express my 
gratitude to Professor Adcock, Professor 
Wade-Gery, and Dr. F. Jacoby who have 
been most generous in giving me the benefit 
of their criticism and advice. 


and 756 c 5. 

* 753d 1 and 4; 75545 and 7; 756c 2, 
4, 5, 6, and 8; 756d 3, 4, 6, and 7; 756 ¢ 4; 
75945; 946a4 and br. The passage 
756 c 2 is discussed below, p. 7. 

5 In 756e¢2 the persons nominated are 
referred to as 7a xaraonpavOévra dvépuara, in 
753. c8 as of mivaxes, and in 946a3 as oi 
mpoxpBevtes. 
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BovAnras ‘the city shall nominate again in the same way from these whom- 
soever each citizen desires’) where 7) 70¢Acs means the individual citizens.' The 
same passage (cf. 753 d 2 and 4) illustrates the meaning of €€ air@v in our 
passage, that is ‘let the individual members of the four tribes nominate four 
persons each from among their own personnel’.? ‘The word €xaorov figures in 
the sentence to emphasize the fact that each member nominates four candidates 
and in each case the four are to be drawn from the personnel of the four tribes. 

The next sentence tpeis S5€ ofs av mAciorn yéevnra YAdos Soxtudoavras 
describes the next stage in the procedure. The nominations are counted as 
votes, and the three nominees for whom most nominations have been pre- 
sented are retained for the following stage of the procedure. The same means 
of thinning out the nominees is employed in 946 a 4 (quoted above, p. 3), 
753 ¢ 8, and 753d 4. And the same phrases are used in 753 d 4 To d€ tpirov 
depérw pev ex TaV Exatov 6 BovdAnfeis dv av BovAnrat, da Touiwy tropevopevos’ 
ema S€ Kal TpiaKovTa ois av mAciorat yevwvrar YHdor KpivavTes amtodynvavTwv 
apxyovras. If, then, we are guided by Plato’s regulations for electing officials 
and by his diction elsewhere in the Laws, these sentences yield a clear meaning. 
The procedure is described from the beginning : each member of the tetraphyly 
(to use an abbreviation) is to nominate four persons from those over 60 years 
of age in the tetraphyly, and the three with most nominations are to be scrutin- 
ized. Of the 1,680 members of Plato’s tetraphyly 200 might be over 60 years of 
age, and perhaps 50 might be nominated in all; of these the leading three are 
retained for scrutiny. This elaborate system is not surprising if we compare the 
systems proposed elsewhere in the Laws. For the office of Nomophylax the 
5,040 citizens nominate one candidate each ; from the ensuing list of nominees 
they nominate one each and by counting the nominations as votes they reduce 
the total to 100, and nominate again to reduce the total to 37. For the office of 
Councillor the 5,040 citizens may nominate four candidates each, one drawn 
from each property-class ; from the ensuing list they nominate on pain of a fine 
to reduce the total to 720, of whom halfare selected by lot to become councillors. 
For the office of Euthunus the 5,040 citizens nominate three candidates each ;3 



















1 Where the subject is not a collective 
noun but a plural such as waves, the meaning 
is again the individual members of the 
plurality ; cf. 756c 3 and d 5, and 945 e 8- 
946 a1 which is discussed in n. 3 below. 

2 For the use of the reflexive pronoun cf. 
945 ¢ 8 Eunévac xpewv macav Triv modw... TO 
Ge amodavoupevous adtav tpeis. 

3 945 e-946 c. The meaning of the follow- 
ing sentence is disputed: fumévar yxpewv 
maoav tHv moAw eis “HXiov Kowov xai Amodd- 
Awvos téwevos T@ Oew arrodavovpevous avdpas 
auta@v tpeis, dv adv Exacros av’tav Hynra 
mavTn apiorov elvat mAnv avdtod, py) €AatTov 
mevTnKovTA yeyovora erav. England, Ritter, 
and Taylor maintain that the State presents 
three men to the god and that each citizen 
names only one man. According to this view 
the words 7@ 8 admodavovpévouvs avdpas 
avra@yv tpeis refer to the result of the whole 
procedure whereby three Euthuni are in 
fact appointed; and there are of course 


analogies in the Laws for the result being 
stated before the procedure in described. But 
we are then left with no construction for év 
dv €xaotos Wynra: xrA. Therefore England, 
Ritter, and Taylor postulate a lacuna after 
tpeis. The other view, advocated by Stall- 
baum and adopted by Burnet in his punctua- 
tion of the Oxford text, is that each citizen 
presents to the god the three men whom he 
considers to be mdvrn dpiaror. These nominees 
are then resumed in the next sentence trav de 
mpoxpilévrwy ots adv mAeioro evéyxwar KTA. 
The advantage of this view is that it does not 
postulate any lacuna in the text. The diffi- 
culty lies in the singular ov resuming 7peis. 
Stallbaum’s comment seems to me to dispose 
fairly of this difficulty : ‘ne ods dv desideretur, 
inest etiam in év av multitudinis notio, ita 
quidem ut simul singuli significentur’ (Stall- 
baum’s edition (1859), xiii. 358). The pas- 
sage is discussed by England ad loc. (ed. 
1921). 
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THE EXEGETAI IN PLATO’S LAWS 7 


of the ensuing list the half for whom most nominations are made are submitted 
to a further nomination and selection so that a quarter survive, and so on until 
only three are left to be appointed Euthuni. 

This interpretation is not the usual one. Many scholars translate ‘let the four 
tribes elect four persons and scrutinize the three who obtain most votes’.’ ‘This 
translation contains several difficulties. For, according to this view, Plato does 
not describe the procedure by which the election of the four persons is carried 
out; nor does he make any provision for that nomination which is general in 
the appointment of important officials in the Laws. If we assume (as we presum- 
ably must do) that the four are elected by a majority vote, why should four be 
so elected if only three are retained for scrutiny ? Nor is it probable in view of 
the examples I have cited from the Laws that ¢épew here means ‘to elect’.” In 
Plato’s vocabulary the word for ‘to elect’ is é«Aéyew (756€5) or mpoxpivew 
(753.43); ‘to vote for’ is didov dépew rwi;> and ‘to appoint to office’* is 
amopaivew (753d 7, 763e9, and 767 b 3) or amodei~at (946 Cc 4). 

The only passage in the Laws where ¢épeww may mean ‘to elect’ is 756 b 7: 
BovAny dé efvar pev tpidxovra Swoexddas—eljKovra 5€ Kai TpraKdotot yiyvowTo av 
mpeémovres tais Stavopais—peépn dé diaveiuavras rérTapa Kata evevKOVTA TOV 
apiuov tovtwv e€ éExdotov TaV TYysnudtwr dépew éevernKovta BovAeutas. ‘This 
passage has been regarded as corrupt by Ast and England. ‘They saw two 
difficulties, Ast that rovrwyv comes strangely after tov apvfudv and England that 
the phrase xara évevyKovra tov apiOucov is awkward in view of the sentences 
which follow. Ast suggested reading otrw instead of rovrwv. This reading 
should be accepted because it supplies the reason for the asyndeton of the next 
sentence mp@tov pev €x TOV peyloTwyv Tynnudtwv dravras dépew €€ avayxKys. 
England suggested bracketing xara évevjxovra tov apiOuov and retaining 
toutwv, which he takes to depend on pépn, but the word rovrwy is then redun- 
dant and oddly placed after rérrapa. A further difficulty is that in the following 
sentences ¢épew occurs nine times with the meaning ‘to nominate’. This 
suggests that dépew in the first sentence has the same sense. Now in the first 
sentence it is only the words évevyxovra BovAeutds which prevent the meaning 
‘to nominate’ from being given to ¢épew; for the nominations from each 
property-class greatly exceed go. Therefore I propose to bracket évevyKovra 
BovAeutds as a marginal comment made by ‘an arithmetically minded com- 
mentator’ (to use England’s phrase), which has been subsequently inserted 
into the text.5 I then read: pépy S€é Staveiuavras rérrapa Kata €vevynKovTa TOV 


! Stallbaum, ii. 141, ‘quaternae tribus 
iubentur creare quaternos religionum inter- 
pretes’ ; England, i. 568, ‘to elect (by voting) 
four men’; Taylor, The Laws of Plato (1934), 
‘to elect four persons’ ; Wade-Gery, C.Q.xxv 
(1931), 86, ‘shall elect four’; Jacoby, Afthis 
(1949), 249, ‘are to elect four’. 

2 ‘Elect’ in the technical sense in which a 
constituency ‘elects’ one man from among 
other candidates. An individual constituent 
does not ‘elect’ X to be the M.P.; he simply 
‘gives his vote for X’ or ‘presents X’s name’ 
on a paper form. 

3 Cf. Isaeus xi. 18 euoi . . . tHv PAdov 
nveyxay and Dem. De Corona 134 ovdepia 
bidos nvéxOn 7H pape@ rovrw. In Laws 766 b 4 
the antecedent to dvrwa dv wyjra should be 


supplied in the dative case. Cf. derpaxov 
emdépew iwi, Plutarch, Alcibiades 13. 
England, commenting on 753d1, and 
Taylor, translating 946a4, take ¢épew 
governing an accusative as ‘vote for’ which 
is not a correct translation. 

4 Yet Liddell and Scott® (iv. 7) translate 
pepe twa ‘appoint or nominate to an office’. 

5 This marginal comment might be added 
to clarify xara évevijxovta tov apiOudv, and 
later be inserted in the text by a scribe (cf. 
Peipers, loc. cit., cited on p. 4, n. 6 above). 
Once this has happened, the ovrws becomes 
nonsensical because the following sentences 
provide for a larger number of nominations, 
and ovrws might then be changed to rovrwy. 
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apiOuov ovrws €€ ExdoTrov THY Tysnuatwv dhépew* mp@rov pev ex THV peyiorwv 
Tinpatwy amavras pépew €€ avayKns xTA. ‘After dividing them into four groups 
of g0 in number, they shall nominate as follows from each of the property- 
classes: firstly, nominations from the top class shall be made compulsorily by 
all citizens.’ Aristotle, Politics 1266*10, resumes this passage in the phrase ro dé 
Tois pev evmropwrepas emravayKes exkAnodlew elvar Kai Pépew apxovras. He uses 
dépew here to mean ‘nominate’, as Plato does, and not ‘appoint’ or ‘elect’ into 
office ; for the rich alone are liable to a fine if they fail to nominate in the 
preliminary stages, but the final stage is compulsory for the whole people 
(756 e 4 7avra avépa).' 

The phrase éxaorov €£ airav has been taken in a different way. England 
believes that each voter was entitled to vote only for a member of his own tribe,” 
Stallbaum translates ‘unum ex suis tribulibus’, and Wade-Gery translates 
‘shall elect . . . four, one per tribe’. Wade-Gery remarks ‘€xaorov é€ atrav 
must mean ef éxdaorns tis dvdAjs eva, though I doubt if the words can strictly 
bear that meaning’, and adds in a footnote ‘i.e. the language is slovenly, and 
will not bear the meaning Plato intends’. There is, in fact, no doubt that the 
normal Greek words for ‘one per tribe’ are ef exaorns dvAijs €va and that Plato 
uses similar phrases, e.g. within the very same sentence ¢€€ éxdorns tpiddos Eva, 
or éxdotn pvdAq takiapxov (755 e 1). I can find no justification in the Greek words 
for Stallbaum’s and Wade-Gery’s interpretation ; the justification is rather in 
the result, that it may explain why four men are ‘elected’ (on their interpreta- 
tion) whereas only three are retained for scrutiny. Finally, the use of éxacrov 
after rérrapas is difficult to justify if it simply means all four persons elected ; 
on my interpretation of the passage, whereby the nominations are made by 
1,680 persons each nominating four, there is more reason to add €xaarov. 

3. Soxysdoarvras .. . méumrew. The change from the imperative depérwoay to 
the infinitive 7éy7rew is common in official language and presents no difficulty. 
The change of subject from at rérrapes duAai to the masculine plural dox«ina- 
cavras is abrupt but intelligible. There is also an actual change of subject, for 
the whole State scrutinizes the leading candidates and sends nine to Delphi 
for final selection by the god. Petersen,? Ehrmann,* Persson,’ Jowett,° and 
England’ translate ‘scrutinize and appoint the three leading candidates, and 
send the remaining nine to Delphi’ ; this yields two forms of election analogous 
to the two types of exegetai, of t0 Tot Syyou Kabeorapévor and ot wvOdxpyorot, 
which are known to have existed at Athens in Roman times. Wade-Gery has 
shown conclusively that the idea of two methods of election is excluded by the 
sentence which provides for the filling of a vacancy. He adds ‘nor do I readily 
believe that Soxiudcavras could include the notion of xupwcavras’.® In fact the 

1 In the only other passage where Aristotle depécOw and éveybeis to refer to the nomina- 
uses dépew with an accusative of the person tion mentioned at 753 Cc 1. 
(1305933 7o ras dudas déepew rods adpxyovras 2 Rightly rejected by Wade-Gery, loc. cit., 
GAAa 7) mavra tov Sipov), he seems to be ‘the whole four tribes vote in each case... . 
referring to the nomination by tribes and not If you are going to compare the number of 
to election (for which he uses aipeio@a:). If, votes, the comparison must be among votes 
however, he is referring to actual election, he cast by the same constituency, viz. the whole 
is using a term technical for nomination to _four tribes.’ 3 Phil. suppl. 1 (1860), 158. 
express the whole process. But in Laws 756 c 2 * De Luris sacri interpretibus Atticis (1908), 
¢épew can hardly be used to express the 365. 
whole process when the word is used im- 5 Die Exegeten und Delphi (1918), 10. 


mediately afterwards in the technical sense 6 The Dialogues of Plato (1871), iv. 276. 
of nominating. In Laws 755 a 5 and 7 I take 7 Op. cit. i. 568. 8 Loc. cit. 87. 
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THE EXEGETAI IN PLATO’S LAWS 9 


meaning of doxijacia in the Laws admits of no doubt. For in the present pas- 
sage the next sentence ryv dé doxiaciav xrA. refers to the earlier sentence in 
759 c Soxiudlew S¢ xrA. which concerns scrutiny only. The same meaning, that 
is scrutiny only, is found in all other instances of doxiyacia and doxidlew in 
this book of the Laws.’ Plato’s own usage then makes it clear that the meaning 
is ‘scrutinize (three) and send nine to Delphi’. Thus both the nominations and 
the scrutiny of the leading nominees are preliminary to the final selection by 
the god.” 

4. tov dé ye Audévra mpoapeicOwoav ai rérrapes dudai fev av exAimy. The 
emendation of Hermann zpocaipeicfwoav is not precise in the context; for, 
when a vacancy occurs, the constituency does not elect an additional repre- 
sentative but a successor to the defunct representative. The word mpoa:peio@at 
is found in Aristotle, Politics 129827, where it has been emended likewise to 
mpocapetofa. But the compound zpoatpeioGat occurs in Inscr. Prien. 108. 152 
(second century B.c.)* with the meaning ‘to elect previously’. This meaning is 
apposite both here and in Aristotle. For the nomination and the scrutiny of the 
leading nominees form the preliminary stage of the election, the final choice 
being made by the god. We should therefore keep zpoatpeioQwoav which is in 
all the manuscripts of the Laws. We then have an example of Plato’s general 
rule stated in 766 c for filling a vacancy in a public office rov adrov tpozov. 

5. ai rérrapes dvAai in the first sentence and in the last sentence. ‘The State 
for which Plato is framing his regulations consists of twelve tribes (745 b-e), a 
significant number to which he repeatedly refers (746d and 771 a-c). The 
number of officials is correlated to the twelve tribes; thus the taxiarchs are 
twelve, one for each tribe (éxdorn dvAq tagiapyov 755 ¢). So too in 758 e, 
before he turns to the appointment of the religious officials, he reiterates the 
twelvefold division, méoa pév 7 70Ats ovprraca Sé 7) xwpa Kata duWdexa pépy 
Svavevéunrat, and he returns to it again in 760 b, dwdexa pev nuiv 7 ywpa maca 
els SUvayuw ica popta veveuntat, dvdr dé pia TH popiw exdotw emikAnpwheioa KrA. 
There should then be no doubt that in the words ai rérrapes duAai in the present 
passage Plato is describing a group of four tribes out of the total twelve tribes, 
and that the indefinite clause ofev dv €xAimn refers to any one of the three groups 
of four tribes in which a vacancy may occur. Jacoby, however, maintains that 
Plato has forgotten ‘for the moment that Ais State had not four but twelve 
tribes’, and that Plato is here copying an archaic law of Solon (itself hypo- 
thetical) framed for the Solonian State of four tribes. This seems to me an 
unlikely hypothesis, since the passage is sandwiched between references to the 
twelvefold division of Plato’s State.* Jacoby’s view rests mainly upon his inter- 
pretation of the definite article in the phrase ai rérrapes dvAai which he trans- 
lates ‘the four tribes’ and takes to refer to a State consisting of four tribes ; for 
he believes that a ‘factual difficulty’ is caused by the definite article if the State 
really consists of twelve tribes. The explanation, however, is to be found in the 
normal Greek idiom, which Plato also observes, whereby the definite article 

1753 d-e, 754d, 755d, 760a, 763¢,  mpoedAopévou Te rod Sypov Dewpods mpos BacrrAda 


765 c-d, 766 b, 767 d. The contrast between Anprjrpiov, amoderxGeis nai Mooyiwv Gewpos, 
scrutiny and appointment is explicit in 754d, | where the meaning seems to be that, after the 


763 e, 765 c, 766 b, and 767 d. people had previously elected envoys, 
2 The procedure conforms with the general Moschion also was appointed. 

principle mentioned at 759 b ra peév aipera 4 Moreover, at 828b and 873d the 

xp?) Ta S5€ KAnpwra. exegetai are mentioned in juxtaposition to 


3 Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschr. v. Priene, _ the twelvefold division of the State. 
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is employed with the part as well as with the whole when a fraction is stated. 
Thus in 848 a Plato describes the division of produce in any one of the twelve 
rural areas into three parts, of which one part is reserved for sale to non- 
citizens and two parts are withdrawn from the market ; in describing one-third 
and two-thirds of the produce he applies the definite article, 76 5€ tpivov and 
trav dvo pepa@v. Equally in 833 c he uses the article in fixing the course for the 
young men’s race at two-thirds of the total length, 7a dv0 rv tpidv Tod pHKous 
tod Spouov Oncopev.' In the present passage then depérwoay pev ai térrapes 
dvAai (radv 5Wdexa PvAdv) is the normal usage to express four tribes (out of the 
twelve tribes). ‘The peculiarity in this case is the omission of r@v dwdexa dvdAdv, 
but the context has already supplied the sense of these words to the mind of the 
consecutive reader. In the second case, tov 5€ ye Auwdvra mpoaipeicbwoav ai 
rértapes huAai obev av éexAirn, the article defines the group of four tribes within 
which the vacancy occurs.” 

We may now turn to consider the merits of reading tpets or rpis. The adop- 
tion of zpis involves several difficulties. Some scholars? connect tpis with at 
rérrapes dudai or with rérrapas, making tpis . . . térrapes a periphrasis for 
dH5exa, but the order of the words militates against both interpretations. 
Others delete rérrapas or pév. The inherent difficulty is brought out most 
clearly by considering the views of Wade-Gery‘* and Jacoby,* who have recently 
made the most thorough and important studies of this passage. The former 
remarks, rightly in my opinion, that the position of zpis ‘in front of depérwoar 
pev seems to me intolerable unless it qualifies both depérwoav pev and tpeis de 
doxysdcavras’. He therefore translates ‘Exegetai: three groups of four tribes 
each (lit. three times over, the four tribes) shall elect, each group, four.’ The 
awkwardness here lies in the step between the literal translation ‘three times 
over, the four tribes (shall elect four)’ and the paraphrase ‘three groups of four 
tribes each shall elect, each group, four’. Jacoby, rightly in my opinion, dis- 
agrees with this paraphrase; he translates ‘thrice the four tribes are to elect 
four’. Then, as this makes no sense in Plato’s State of twelve tribes but does make 








1 Cf. 758b7 ro 5€ Swdexarov pépos and 
758d 7 7a éviexa .. . wépyn and Thuc. i. 10 
ITeAoTovvyjcov tay mévre Tas S5vo0 poipas. The 
definite article is sometimes omitted in one 
case, if no ambiguity results, e.g. 934 d ‘four- 
fifths of a mina’ rérrapa pépyn tis pvas trav 
mEVTE. 

2 Jacoby does not translate this passage, 
but he refers to it as supporting his conten- 
tion that €xacrov €£ atra@v means ‘one from 
each of the four tribes’. On his interpretation 
the four tribes constitute the State. Therefore 
ai rérrapes dvAai cannot be the antecedent to 
O0ev av exXinn; for it is not sense to say ‘the 
State within which the vacancy occurs’. An 
antecedent must therefore be supplied. It 
would seem to be in accord with Jacoby’s 
interpretation if some such phrase as éx ris 
¢vAjs is supplied, so that the translation will 
run ‘in the event of a vacancy the four tribes 
shall elect a man from the tribe in which the 
vacancy occurs’. This means in effect that 
the tribes represented in the initial appoint- 
ment of three exegetai will be represented in 





perpetuity. The tribes so represented will be 
three or less than three (for there is no 
regulation to ensure that in choosing his 
three exegetai the God of Delphi will choose 
one per tribe). The remaining tribe or tribes 
will therefore be unrepresented in perpetuity. 
Such lack of representation constitutes a 
weak point in Jacoby’s theory. 

3 Marsilius Ficinus in 1482 translated 
‘interpretes autem ter quattuor ferant tribus 
ipsae quattuor, ex earum ordine unaquaeque 
tres: et tribus probatis reliquos novem Del- 
phos mittant, ut ex quaque trinitate unus 
oraculo deligatur’. He probably adopted the 
tpis of the marginalia. Ast in 1814, reading 
tpis and deleting rérrapas, translated 
‘religionum interpretes creanto ter quattuor 
tribus etc.’. C. Ritter, Platos Gesetze, Kom- 
mentar (1896), 163, made such suggestions as 
reading tpis and deleting rérrapas, or read- 
ing tpets and replacing rérrapas with 
TETPAKLS. 

+ Loc. cit. 86-87. 

5 Op. cit. 248-9. 
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sense in a State of four tribes, Jacoby infers that the passage refers to a State of 
four tribes. He then is faced with the difficulty that, if rpis goes also with the d¢- 
clause, the State must thrice scrutinize the three candidates, which is not sense. 
He therefore maintains, wrongly in my opinion, that ‘Plato emphasises (the 
threefold repetition) by his order of words, stressing tpis which of course covers 
only depérwoav not doxiuacavras as well, for stylistic as well as for factual 
reasons’. He then translates: ‘thrice the four tribes are to elect four, each from 
among their members; after having tested three who get most votes, send 
nine etc.’ The fact is that, if rpe?s is emended to tpis and no further alteration 
is made in the text, a logical impasse is reached. For by the normal usage of 
the Greek language pis, by virtue of its position, governs both the antithetic 
clauses, and the resulting translation then becomes nonsensical: ‘let the four 
tribes thrice elect four men . . . and let the State thrice scrutinize whichever 
three receive most votes and send nine to Delphi’. Nor is the position improved, 
if my interpretation of depérwoayr ‘let them nominate four’ is accepted and rpis 
is retained. 

These difficulties disappear if we retain tpeis, the reading of all six manu- 
scripts. For rpeis then goes with the accusativus pendens rods 8’ é&nynras, and the 
words mean ‘as regards the exegetai three (in number)’. ‘This order of words is 
natural in Greek. As Plato’s thought moves from priests to exegetai and 
treasurers, he places those words first (759 a 8 lepdv Sé lepéas, 759 d 5 Tovs 8’ 
efnyntds, 759 € 3 Tapias re dy). The article is used with €€nynrds because the 
exegetai have been mentioned in 759 c 7. As rovs 8’ €€nynrds are naturally the 
first words in the sentence, tpe?s must follow if it is to be mentioned at all. The 
reason for mentioning tpeis at the outset is that the reader is thereby informed 
of the result before he is plunged into the description of the procedure. Plato 
supplies the result first in 756b 7 (the Council is 360 in number), 763¢ 5 
(Erowro S€ av ayopavouots ye aoruvouot Tpeis e€jKovTa ovat), and 763e4 
(ayopavopmous b€ €€7s ToUTots aipetabat pev Ex TwV SevTépwv Kal TEWTwWY TYLNUATwWV 
aevre).' Nor is the position of the numeral after the substantive unusual. The 
position of rpets and zrévre in the last two quotations illustrates the point, and 
one may add? 945 € 10 t@ 0€@ azodavovpeévous avipas atrav tpeis. Nor is this 
position peculiar to Plato: Aristotle, Ath. Pol., generally puts the numeral after 
the official (e.g. 54 xAnpotar dé . . . ddomrovovs Trévte . . . Aoywotas S€Ka KTA.). 

We may then translate the passage, retaining zpeis, as follows. I use the 
symbol < » to represent a word implicit in the Greek and ( ) to represent a word 
which has to be supplied for clarity in English. ‘As regards the exegetai three 
(in number), let <each member of) four tribes (of the twelve) nominate four 
<persons> each <person drawn) from their own personnel, and let the State 
scrutinize whichever three gain most votes (that is, nominations counted as 
votes) and (so) send nine to Delphi to appoint one from each group of three; 
the scrutiny and the age-qualification shall be the same for them as for the 
priests. Let these be exegetai for life ; as regards a vacancy let the preliminary 
election be made by the four tribes in which the vacancy may occur.’ When the 
passage is read as a whole, it is apparent from the number nine that, after the 


! If the view of England and others is words in the scholiast at 916 c é£nynrai trpeis 
accepted for 945 (cf. p.6,n. 3 above), the = yivovrax where he may even be referring back 
passage provides another example. to the words rods d5€ €Enynras rpets in our 

2 Also 755¢1, 765b4, 768a6, 771d 5, passage. 
and 946 b g. One may also note the order of 
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thinning out of the nominees, each group of four tribes in the State of twelve 
tribes is represented by three candidates making nine in all to go to Delphi. In 
other words, the process described for one group of four tribes is enacted for the 
two other groups of four tribes in the State of twelve tribes, thus occurring three 
times in all. A commentator noted this point and added 7zpis in the margin of A ; 
another commentator added « under the word zpeis in O; and it was left to 
later scholars to eject tpets and incorporate rpis in the text, ‘ut posterioribus 
interpretibus multas aliquando curas molestiasque pararent’.' 

If we wish to account for the procedure which Plato chooses for the election 
of his exegetai, we shall not be helped by comparisons with a supposed Solonian 
law or with the Athenian laws known to have existed in Roman times whereby 
two classes of exegetai were elected, the one by the people and the other by 
Delphi. The procedure can be explained only by reference to those he enjoins 
for other elections in the Laws. The motive underlying these procedures is 
expressed clearly by Plato in 771 a—b: ‘We may open the legislation which is 
now to follow in some such way as this, with religion as our starting point. We 
must first return to our number of 5040; . . . our total number permits of division 
by twelve and so likewise does that of the tribe, so each such division must be 
thought of as a sacred thing, a gift of Heaven corresponding with the months 
of the year and the revolution of the universe.’ In electing his exegetai he 
employs the sacred numbers, 4 (as a third of 12), 3, and 9. But his method is also 
practical. The grouping by units of four tribes secures that each geographical 
group is represented by one of the three exegetai finally selected. The nomina- 
tion of four candidates by each member ensures a total of at least four candi- 
dates within which the majority system can operate. In fact Plato has here 
devised a practical method of election which is consistent with his faith in 
number as a @eod 5@pov, and he has expressed it in language which is indeed 
compendious but on comparison with the adjacent chapters intelligible without 


emendation.? 
N. G. L. HAMMoND 


Clare College, Cambridge 


1 Peipers, op. cit. (quoted above on p.o1, nine’. 
n. 6). In the same way the variant reading in 2 The passage is also discussed in J. H. 
one manuscript of Stobaeus rovs €vvéa may Oliver, Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and 
be due to a marginal comment slipping into Ancestral Law (1950), 55 f., which was acces- 
the text, as we might say ‘the (resulting) | sible to me after this article was written. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES ON MIDDLE 
COMEDY 


My chief object in these notes! is to provide evidence for tracing the ancestry 
of certain themes, situations, and characters which appear in New Comedy; I 
hope, however, that they may also be useful for the study of Middle Comedy 
itself. I am therefore chiefly concerned with the period from 400 B.c. to 320B.C., 
when Menander had begun to write; I have, however, given some dates after 
320 which were necessary to complete my story, but I have left out many plays 
by poets of New Comedy which can be dated in the decade 320-310 B.c. I 
have also omitted the originals of Plautus Amphitruo, Persa, and Menaechmi, 
although I am convinced that they all belong to Middle Comedy and hope to 
consider the problem more fully elsewhere; the tactics of the battle in the 
Amphitruo (242 f.) are possible for Epameinondas and Philip as well as for Alex- 
ander, but the clash of two kings seems to limit the reference to Alexander and 
Dareios as depicted in the famous mosaic, and the limits are 330-320 (there is 
very little evidence of mythological comedy after 320); the original of the 
Persa must have been written before Alexander’s conquests and the limits seem 
to be 345-338 ;? Hueffner’s late dating of the original of the Menaechmi has been 
successfully countered by Fraenkel? and the whole feel of the play suggests 
Middle rather than New Comedy. The following list is arranged in decades, 
except where it has proved necessary to use a longer period. I have tabulated 
first the plays or victories dated by inscriptional or other firm evidence ; among 
these I have included the plays dated by Geissler,* without comment except 
where I disagree with him. 


400-390 Lenaian victors :5 Apollophanes, Ameipsias, Nikochares, Xenophon, 
Philyllios. 
Strattis, <opyros Pertkatomenos, Kinestas, Potamiot, Makedones; Aristo- 
phanes, Pelargot ; ‘Theopompos, Althata, Stratiotides. 


394 Aristomenes, Dionysos (first at City Dionysia). 
393/2 Plato, Presbeis. 

3QI Plato, Phaon; Aristophanes, Ekklesiazousai.° 
390 Aristomenes, second in City Dionysia. 


Geissler dates Theopompos Medos by the Second Naval Confederacy, and 
Schmid (Gesch. der Gr. Lit. iv. 164) does not decide between 390 and 369. The 
title shows that the money scattered by Kallistratos when he asked for an 
alliance (30 K) must be Persian money, and the date therefore before the peace 


‘ I am very grateful to Professor D. S. the Adelphoi of Alexis produced soon after 





Robertson for reading the first draft of my 
manuscript and making most useful criti- 
cisms. 

2 See recently Maidment, C.Q., 1935, 
15 f. Athens would scarcely be called ‘for- 
tunate and rich’ (549) after Chaironeia; if 
the allusion to Diogenes (123) is accepted, 
the play cannot have been produced long 
before 340 B.c. 


3 Plautinisches, 369. The original is possibly 





342 B.C. 

4 Phil. Untersuch. xxx, 1925, 70 f. 

5 The dating of the Lenaian list is based 
on Capps, A.7.P., 1900, 40 f.; 1907, 188 f., 
and 1.G. 2325. Contrast excessively early 
dating in Schmid-Stahlin, iv. 143, n. 5. 

© I have adopted Geissler’s date ; the most 
recent discussions are in Schmid—Stahlin, iv. 
218 n. 1; Gigante, Dioniso, xi. 147; Barry, 
Eccl. as Political Satire, Chicago, 1942. 
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of Antalkidas. The fragment is in oracular hexameters and therefore ‘sons of 
Achaeans’ means merely Greeks or even Athenians. Kallistratos in 391 prose- 
cuted the ambassadors who had been to Sparta (Didymos in Dem. 7. 25). The 
reference here is probably to the Boeotian alliance of 395, and ‘the thin 
Rhadamanthys’ may be Thrasyboulos who then first abandoned his cautious 
foreign policy. 

Raubitschek (R.E£. xx. 61 s.v. ‘Philonides’) suggests that Aristophanes 
Gerytades should be dated in the go’s because it mentions Philonides’ love for 
Nais. We have no other fifth-century reference for Philonides or Nais, and Nais, 
who was mentioned by Lysias and Alkidamas (Ath. 592 d), was still alive at the 
time of Philetairos Aynagis (g K). It seems to me therefore preferable to accept 
this dating and to suppose that the papyrus fragments dated to 409-405 
(Demianczuk 19-31), which have been connected with the Gerytades, belong 
to another play. K. J. Dover (C.R. lxiv. 7) dates Plato Hellas after 394. 


390-380 Lenaian victors: Strattis, Kephisodoros, and three unknown. 
Aristophanes, Second Aiolostkon (produced by Araros); Plato, Laios, 
Women after sacrifice; Nikochares, Galateia; Theopompos, Theseus, 
Aphrodisia; Eunikos or Philyllios, Anteia; Epigenes, Mnemation.' 
388 Aristophanes, Ploutos; Nikochares, Lakones; Aristomenes, Admetos ; 
Nikophon, Adonis; Alkaios, Pasiphae. 
387 Aristophanes, Aokalos (produced by Araros). 


Plato fr. 185 K miust come from a play produced soon after Agyrrhios was 
made strategos in 388. Antiphanes Omphale mentions the baker Thearion, who 
is known from Aristophanes Gerytades and Aiolosikon and from Plato’s Gorgias 
(518 b) as well as from an unattributed comic fragment (K iii. 478: 374). This 
seems to secure Antiphanes Omphale in the 80’s, and his Ayklops may therefore 
have been written before the death of Philoxenos in 380. I am therefore inclined 
to accept the traditional dates for Antiphanes (birth 408-405, first production 
388-385, and death 334-331).? 


Lenaian victors: one unknown, Philippos, Choregos, Anaxan- 
drides, Philetairos. 

Theopompos, Admetos, Hedychares, Pamphile; Strattis, Atalanta. 

Before 375 Anaxandrides, Herakles or Achilleus,? third prize at Lenaia. 


380-370 


376 Anaxandrides, first City Victory. 

375 Anaxandrides, City victory, Lenaia third prize. 
374-372 Euboulos, first City victory. 

374. Anaxandrides, /o, fourth prize at City Dionysia. 
373 Theopompos, Eirene. 


* Meineke, i. 354, dated by Pixodaros. 

2 Skythai cannot be before 322 when pay- 
ment for the Ekklesia was abolished ; Parekdi- 
domene cannot be before 312 (Seleukos) and 
Wilhelm (Urk. 56) prefers third century; 
Didymoi is dated by Ferguson (Hell. Ath. 118, 
n. 3) to 303, but by Ehrenberg (Aspects, 186) 
to 291. These plays are certainly by the later 
Antiphanes attested by Suidas, who may also 
have been the third-century actor. Kitharistes 
can just be included in the elder poet’s work, 





perhaps posthumously produced; Dyspratos 
(remodelled by Epikrates) and Batalos 
(named after a flute player who provided a 
nickname for Demosthenes in his youth) 
must have been among his earlier works. We 
cannot say which poet wrote Gorgythos or 
Tyrrhenos (both 340-320). The elder poet 
met Alexander (Athenaeus, xiii, init.). 

3 See Dittmer, Athenian Comic Didascaliae, 
Leiden, 1923, for this and other Anaxan- 
drides’ dates based on inscriptions. 
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Anaxandrides Protesilaos can be dated soon after 380 B.c. by Iphikrates’ 
marriage to the daughter of Kotys (41 K). “‘Demophon’s praise of Kotys’, 
mentioned by Ephippos in the Homoioz (16 K), may refer to the same event and 
a date in the 70’s is confirmed by references to the dramas of Dionysios and to 
Korone (15 K), who is old in Philetairos Aynagis (g K). The drunkard Euri- 
pides (16 K) recurs in Ephippos Ephebot (g K) and in Anaxandrides Nererdes 
(32 K) ; these plays therefore may also have been written in the 70’s. Euboulos 
Dionysios with its description of the typical tyrant (25 K) belongs to the same 
period. 

Dittmer (p. 50) suggests that the play of Anaxandrides which won third 
prize at the Lenaia before 375 was the Herakles rather than the Achilleus because 
it mentions Argas who flourished from 380 to 355. 

Epikrates Antilais cannot be earlier than the late 70’s if Lais was born in 
422 B.c. and may rather belong to the 60’s;' I see no reason for following 
Geissler in separating Kephisodoros Aniilais from it. 

Antiphanes Anteza is dated by the perfumier Peron, who is fixed in the early 
70's by Ephippos Homoioi and Theopompos Hedychares; Anteia was a contem- 
porary of Lais,? but Antiphanes’ play may have been written when she was old 
(cf. Epikrates Antilais). Antiphanes Philometor calls the Chiot Metras (Metro- 
doros) ‘dear to the people’ and this may refer to Chios’ position at the head of 
the list of members of the Second Confederacy (377). 

Korte (R.E. s.v. ‘Philetairos’) equates Sotades in Philetairos’ Atalanta (3 K) 
with the Olympic victor of 384; this is possible if the play is dated in the late 
70's; it can hardly be earlier, as Taureas and Ktesias recur in the late 50’s (see 
below). 


370-360 Lenaian victors: Euboulos, Ephippos, Antiphanes, Mnesimachos, 
Nausikrates. 
Anaxandrides, Odysseus (fourth at City Dionysia), Pharmakomaniis 
(fifth at City Dionysia) ; ‘Theopompos, Wemeas. 


368 Anaxandrides, Erechtheus (third at City Dionysia). 
367 Anaxandrides, fourth at Lenaia. 
364 Anaxandrides, Mainomenos (second at Lenaia). Anaxandrides, fifth 


at Dionysia. 


Ephippos Artemis (1 K) is dated 368-362 B.c. by Alexander of Pherai; by 
362 B.c. the friendship which caused Alexander to send the Athenians wheat 
was over ; the allusion to Thessalian wheat in Alexis Ponera (191 K) should be 
of the same date. In Euboulos Antiope Kallistratos is rated as an ‘elderly rake’, 
which perhaps suggests a date in the early 60’s rather than the 70’s; in the 
Sphingokarion he is ‘unwounded if anyone wounds him’, which should refer to 
his acquittal after the loss of Oropos in 366 B.c. but precede his final with- 
drawal before 361. 

The gains from Asia and Thrace noted in Antiphanes Sappho (196 K) suit 
the forward policy of Timotheos in the later 60’s. Antiphanes Stratiotes speaks of 
dressing a chorus in gold (204 K), which is also mentioned by Isocrates in the 
Areopagiticus (7. 54), dated by Jaeger about 360 B.c.* The passage is repeated in 
the Hydria (213 K) which can therefore be dated 365-330. The ‘fanning of the 
' Meincke, i. 414. by a trierarchy’ is peculiarly appropriate to 
2 Geissler, op. cit. 75. the years before the reorganization in 357. 

3 Paideia, iii. 100. Perhaps also ‘is throttled 
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King of Cyprus by doves’ (202 K) in the Stratiotes must also be a story from the 
time of Timotheus’ campaigns and probably refers to the luxury of Nikokles, 
who died in 358; the poet has substituted Paphos for the less known Salamis ; 
a variant of the theme occurs in Alexis’ Eisoikizomenos (62 K), which may 
therefore be contemporary. Antiphanes’ Philothebaios, as Meineke suggested, 
should caricature an Athenian who imitated Theban manners and customs; in 
the 60’s the elderly Aristophon was notably pro-Theban and was criticized by 
comedy for his treatment of Ceos in 364 (Schol. Aesch. 1. 64 = Hyperides 
frg. 40). In Anaxandrides Poleis an Athenian explains that disparity of customs 
makes it impossible for him to be an ally of the Egyptians; this may be con- 
nected with the official attitude of Athens at the time of the Satraps’ Revolt 
(366-362), when Chabrias was unofficially aiding the Egyptians; Melanopos’ 
‘false embassy to Egypt’ (Demosthenes 24. 126—7) was probably connected with 
this, and Melanopos was a butt for Anaxandrides (40 K). Meineke dated 
Ephippos Geryones to 334 because he thought the mention of Celts (5 K) 
referred to the embassy to Alexander ; the passage is repeated with additions in 
Ephippos Peltast which can probably be dated in the 50’s; Celtic mercenaries 
were sent by Dionysios I to help the Spartans in 369 (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 20), so 
that the reference is to non-Greek dwellers in the West (corresponding to 
Macedonians in the North, Sindians beyond the Bosporus, and Lycians in the 
East) unless it is a scornful reference to Dionysios himself, which would date the 
the play to the very early 60’s; but in any case the ‘chief of the Lycians’ would 
hardly be mentioned after the Satraps’ Revolt, and a date before 362 seems 
certain. 

Alexis Apobates is dated by the reference to Argas, who was already well 
known at the time of the marriage of Iphikrates (about 380 B.c., Anaxandrides 
41 K), and should belong therefore to the late 60’s rather than the 50’s, when 
Alexis won his first victories.’ Antiphanes Aaineus and Anaxandrides Azschra 
are dated before 360 because they mention Timotheos, the lyric poet who 
died 365-358. 

Alexis Phaidros may owe its name to Plato’s dialogue, as the young man is 
evidently in love and tries to define the nature of Eros; it should therefore also 
be dated in the 60’s. Ephippos Nauagos (14 K) speaks of a young Academician 
taking up politics; Plato, Bryson, and Thrasymachos are combined probably 
in a single word. Bryson might have been associated with Plato in the 60’s. In 
this context it seems to me more likely that the famous Thrasymachos is meant 
than Thrasymachos of Corinth, who taught Stilpo. He is mentioned in Plato’s 
Phaidros, and the discussion of rhetoric there may well have been in Ephippos’ 
mind. The description of the elderly Academician in Antiphanes Antaios 
appears to be contemporary. The classification of the pumpkin, attended by 
Plato, Speusippos, Menedemos, and a Sicilian doctor (Epikrates 11 K), 
alludes to the Academy’s work in the time of the later dialogues, but as the 
play is by Epikrates it is more likely to have been written in the 60’s than the 
50’s. The discussion of being and becoming by the Sophists in the Lyceum 
(Antiphanes, Aleophanes) should belong to the time of the Parmenides. 


281 and 275 B.c.; if therefore Alexis’ tradi- 
tional age of 106 years is accepted, he could 
have been born well before 380 B.c., and 
therefore have begun writing in the late 60’s. 


! The dating of some of Alexis’ plays in the 
late 60’s seems necessary: the final date for 
Alexis is given by the mention of Arsinoé IT 
and Ptolemy Philadelphos in the Hypoboli- 


maios; their marriage took place between 
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(I have great hesitation in including the Philiskos plays of Alexis and Anti- 
phanes; Kock thinks Philiskos of Abydos, who was sent to Greece by Ario- 


barzanes in 368 B.c., is meant.) 


360-350 Lenaian victors: Euphanes, Alexis, Aristophon. 


357 Anaxandrides, fourth at City Dionysia. 
356 Alexis’ first victory at City Dionysia. Anaxandrides, fifth at City 
Dionysia. 


352 Anaxandrides, fifth at City Dionysia. 
360-340 Anaxandrides, Dionysou Gonai, Amprakiotis, both second in City 
Dionysia. 


Alexis Galateia can scarcely have been written in Dionysios’ lifetime but, as 
both Dionysios and Aristippos (d. soon after 361 B.c.) should awake fairly 
recent memories, it may be dated in the 50’s. 

Philetairos Aynagis (g K) mentions Lais as dead, ‘Theolyte as very old, and 
Korone as old. Lais was still alive in the late 70’s and probably in the 60’s 
(Epikrates 2 K); ‘Theolyte was already old in the 60’s (Theopompos 32 K) ; 
Korone was still young in the 70’s (Ephippos 15 K, see above). It seems there- 
fore reasonable to date this play to the 50’s, but presumably the early 50’s 
since Phormisios (6 K) was already a prominent politician at the time of the 
Frogs. In Anaxandrides Gerontomania (g K) the old men discuss their former 
flames, Lais, Anteia, Theolyte, Lagiskion (= Lagiska), and the dawning 
Okimon. Their memories go back to the early years of the fourth century (Lais) 
and include Lagiska, who flourished in the 70’s (Strattis, 3 K); ‘Theolyte is 
apparently still alive. Therefore a date in the 50’s rather than in the 60’s' seems 
to fit the facts. If Okimon was beginning to show her promise in the 70’s, she 
would be at the height of her power now, and this justifies placing Euboulos 
Kerkopes (54K) and Nikostratos Pandrosos (21 K) in the 50’s; this would also 
suit the Chairemon quotation in Nikostratos (19 K). 

A son of Aristophanes is unlikely to have written much after 350 and there- 
fore the mention of Hyperides in Philetairos Asklepios belongs to this decade, 
probably also the reference to Stratonikos in the Oznopion. ‘The evidence about 
Stratonikos is confusing; he cannot both have been put to death by Nikokles 
before 358 and have been with King Ptolemy in 304 (or, if we need not press 
the ‘King’, after 323). R.E. rejects the later date; but Stratonikos is a living 
memory in the Rudens (932), which probably depends on an original of 310-300 
and there is no reason to suppose that this is a Plautine addition. The stories in 
Athenaeus (163, 347-52) connect him with Diodoros of Aspendos (mentioned 
by Archestratos, a contemporary of Aristotle), the father of Chrysogonos, who 
was active in 355 (Didymus ad Dem. 12-41), Polyidos, whose first victory in 
Athens was between 399 and 380 (MP), Timotheos, whose death fell between 
365 and 358, the actor Simykas, who acted in the 60’s with Aeschines (Dem. 
18. 262), and Nikokles (d. 358). There seems to be no reason to date any of 
these encounters before 370 at the earliest; therefore it seems possible that 
Stratonikos was born about 390 and lived at least until Ptolemy had become 
Satrap of Egypt. 

Plays which mention Plato as alive must have been written before 347 B.c., 
and when the main work of the author appears to fall after 360 B.c., a date in 
the 50’s seems likely: they are Aristophon Plato; Anaxilas Botrylion, Kirke, 

' As suggested by Geissler, op. cit. 179; Capovilla, S.I.F.C., 1922, 263 f. 
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Plousiot; Amphis Amphikrates, Dexidemides; Alexis Ankylion, Meropis, Milkon, 
Olymprodoros, Parasite; Kratinos Pseudhypobolimaios. ‘The description of Ktesias in 
Anaxilas Plousiot (25 K) is repeated in his Chrysochoos. The definition of the 
lover in Alexis 7raumatias must be a reminiscence of Plato’s Symposium (203 b-d), 
and I am inclined to see a reminiscence of the Gorgias (464) in the equation of 
strategos and flatterer in Alexis AKybernetes. The reference to Platonic love in 
Amphis Dithyrambos (15 K.) would also be more pointed if Plato were still alive ; 
if the play can be placed in the 50’s, other references to gingros and gingras, e.g. 
Antiphanes Jatros and Axionikos Phileuripides, can be dated ; Axionikos Phileuri- 
pides also mentions Moschion as a parasite (4 K, cf. Alexis Trophonios, 236 K) ; 
Moschion gave the title to a play by Kallikrates, which can be dated 360-330 B.c. 
by the hetaira Sinope (see below). 

Antiphanes Knotditheus compares Philip to guests at a subscription party who 
fail to pay their share in spite of their promises: in the 50’s Philip repeatedly 
promised to give Amphipolis to Athens but never did so. Philip’s mercenaries 
under Adaios ‘the cock’ were defeated by Chares in 354-353, and this was 
mentioned both by Antiphanes (303 K) and by Herakleides. As this is the only 
reference to Herakleides it is tempting to suppose that the occasion when he 
won a third prize at the Dionysia or Lenaia is not far distant; this would give 
a date in the 50’s or early 40’s to Euboulos WVaustkaa, if Wilhelm’s restoration is 
accepted (1.G. 2322; Wilhelm, Urk. 42). Antiphanes Plousioz recalls a passage 
of Demosthenes First Philippic (4. 33) and must therefore have been written 
about 350 B.c.; it also mentions Taureas and Phoenikides, who recur in the 
Auletris (48 K.), and Maton, who is found in the Attharoidos and Anaxilas Mono- 
tropos ; these plays therefore were probably roughly contemporary. 

Menekrates is mentioned alone in Alexis Linos and with Nikostratos in 
Ephippos Peltastes; Nikostratos, the Argive Herakles, went to serve the King 
of Persia in 344 and was still alive in 337, and Menekrates, the doctor who 
claimed to be Zeus, is connected by anecdote with Agesilaos of Sparta (d. 361) 
and Philip of Macedon: 360-340 are probable limits for these two plays and 
the Peltast is likely to be early in this period if, as Kock thinks, the title has some 
relation to Iphikrates, who died in 353. The word autolekythos in Antiphanes 
Athamas may well refer to the autolekythot mentioned in Demosthenes Konon 
(54. 16), which would date the play to the early 50’s. 

(I hesitate to include Aristophon Philonides, which may be called after 
Philonides (d. 366) but is not likely to have been produced before 360 as 
Aristophon did not win at the Lenaia before 350; he may have been the 
younger Philonides, son of the elder, who was one of Isokrates’ earlier pupils 
(15. 93). It is tempting to suggest that the line ‘fighting like Philammon with a 
sack’ or ‘with Korykos’ (K. ili. 448-207) comes from Antiphanes Korykos, 
which could then be dated in the 60’s or 50’s by Philammon (Olympic victor 
in 359).) 

350-340 Lenaian victors: four unknown, Asklepiodoros(?). 
349 Anaxandrides, Anchises, fourth at City Dionysia. 
348 Anaxandrides produced a play for Philip. 

347 Alexis, City Victory. 


Mnesimachos Philippos alludes to Philip’s capture of Halus in 346. Sotades’ 
Paralytroumenos speaks of Hegesippos (Krobylos) attacking Philip; his Charinos 
may have satirized the pro-Macedonian politician of that name who is also 
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mentioned with Stilpo (c. 380-300) in Sophilos’ Gamos ; Charinos was active in 
the late 40’s (Dem. 58. 37). Anaxandrides Agrotkot, as Kock saw, quotes 
Demosthenes (2. 9) and was therefore produced soon after 349; his play pro- 
duced at the Dionysia of 349 must therefore have been the Anchises. His Tereus 
speaks of Polyeuktos consuming his patrimony; as Anaxandrides criticized 
both Melanopos and Euktemon, his Polyeuktos is likely to be the son of ‘Timo- 
krates, who is mentioned with Euktemon as a hireling of Meidias (Dem. 21. 
139) in 348 and proposed a law to help Melanopos in 353 ; the play must belong 
to the later 40’s if Timokrates was still alive in 348. Euboulos’ reference (119 K) 
to Philokrates as a glutton may also belong to this time. Ephippos Sappho is 
perhaps quoted by Aeschines (1. 75) and therefore belongs before 345. Five 
plays make fun of an antithesis made by Demosthenes in the Halonnesos debate 
of 342, Antiphanes Veottis; Anaxilas Euandria; Alexis Adelphoi, Stratiotes ; 
Timokles Kauniot. In Axionikos Chalkidikos a parasite says that he associated in 
youth with Philoxenos ‘Pternokopis’ ; Philoxenos was grown up before Anaxa- 
goras left Athens (430 B.c.) and is mentioned in the Clouds (656) ; if the speaker 
knew him in the early fourth century, the play was probably produced in the 
40's; Philoxenos remained a legend until the time of Menander’s Kekryphalos 
(317-307 B.c.). Antiphanes Aares has an ironical picture of Herakleides Pon- 
tikos, who was in Athens from about 364 to 338: he claims to have ‘invented 
the Art of Theodektes’. This claim may perhaps be dated to the 40’s if Theo- 
dektes’ great rhetorical period was in the late 50’s when he praised Maussolos. 


340-330 Lenaian victors: Dionysios, Klearchos, Athenokles, Pyren. 


339 First revival of old Comedy at City Dionysia. 
332 Prokleides, City Victory. Decree in honour of Amphis (J.G. ii. 5. 
1736). 


The most likely date for Heniochos Poleis(?) seems to be 338 B.c., the forma- 
tion of the Corinthian League, and as this fragment (5 K) seems to advocate 
Greek unity under Macedon his Polyeuktos is probably directed at Polyeuktos 
of Sphettos and may be dated 340-320. The allusion to Axionikos, in Alexis 
Lebes, suits the time of reconstruction under Lykourgos ; his Spondophoros refers 
to Aristogeiton who was active from 340-320. Euboulos Klepsydra is quoted by 
Asklepiades on Demetrios of Phaleron, and presumably referred to a con- 
nexion between Demetrios and Metiche (Klepsydra) in Demetrios’ youth ; he 
was born about 350. His affair with Metiche may therefore have been in the 
late 30’s or early 20’s, and she probably flourished in the 30’s. A fragment of 
Euboulos (139 K) about the Cynics must also belong to the 30’s if Diogenes did 
not arrive in Athens until shortly before 340. Theophilos Epidaurios refers to 
Atrestides of Mantinea, who was well known in the 40’s (Dem. 19. 305). 
Alexis Lykiskos mentions Pythionike, who left Athens in 329. Antiphanes 
Kitharistes refers to the Spartan hostages taken by Antipater after the death of 
Agis in 331 B.c. 


330-320 Lenaian victors: Alkenor, Timokles, Prokleides, Menander. 
329 Theophilos, City Victory. 

327 Philemon, City Victory. 

321 Menander, Orge. 


A soldier in Philemon Babylonian speaks of Pythionike and Harpalos in 
Babylon, i.e. before Pythionike’s death (329-326). Timokles Delos is dated to 
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approximately 323 by the reference to the bribing of Athenian orators by 
Harpalos. Coppola (Rivista di Filologia, 1927, 453 f.) has made a very good case 
for dating Timokles Dionysos, Ikariot, and Lethe to 330-329 because Telemachos, 
who has a pot of beans in all three plays, can be identified with the orator who 
had a Cypriote crowned for sending the Athenians corn in the famine of 
330-327; the Jkariot mentions the famine, but Pythionike, who went to Har- 
palos in 329, is still in Athens. Jkarto: and Lethe are also tied together by the joke 
about ‘baskets’; Dionysos may be earlier since we now know that Telemachos 
had been active politically since 339-338 (Hesp. vii. 292). Dionysios Thesmo- 
phoros is probably dated to the 20’s by its reference to Archestratos Hedypatheia 
(Wilhelm, Urk. 128). 


320-310 Lenaian victors: Philemon, Apoilodoros, Diphilos, Philippides, Niko- 


stratos. 
815 Menander’s first City Victory. 
312 Menander, Hentochos. 
Soon after 312 Menander, Kolax. 
311 Philippides, Mystis ; Nikostratos . . . oskopos; Ameinias (as Ephebe), 


Apoleipousa ; ‘Theophilos, Pankratiastes; Menander, Pazdion.' 


Timokles Philodikastes is dated 317-307 by the reference to gynaikonomos ; so 
also Menander Kekryphalos, Apistos (= Aulularia), probably also Dis Exapaton ; 
Philemon Phasma (= Mostellaria 941). The likeness of a fragment of Diphilos 
Gamos (24 K) to Menander Kolax 85 f. suggests a date near 312. Nannarion in 
the KXolax is also mentioned in Theophilos Philaulos, which may therefore be 
contemporary. 


VARIOUS PLAYS, 350-310. 


Timokles Jkariot (330-329) mentions the sons of Chairephilos (17 K), Autokles, 
and Aristomedes (Page, G.L.P. 51 b; Demianczuk 292/2). Aristomedes, son of 
Aristophon (c. 430-330), who was trierarch in 356 and was in 340 called a thief 
by Demosthenes (10. 73), is also mentioned as a thief in Timokles Heroes (Page, 
G.L.P. 51 a; Demianczuk 292/1) and in Philemon’s Lithoglyphos (Page, G.L.P. 
50 a). There seems no reason for dating Philemon’s play before 330, the date 
accepted above for the Jkarioi, but in the Heroes Aristomedes is kalos, which may 
imply that he is younger, and 340, or soon after, is the date demanded by the 
reference to Demosthenes’ antithesis (12 K). Autokles, who is mentioned in 
[kariot, is also mentioned in Theophilos Bozotza, which may therefore be roughly 
contemporary.” 

Chairephilos and his sons were given Athenian citizenship by Demosthenes 
for bringing fish to Athens ; his proposal was certainly made before Deinarchos’ 
speech in 323 and apparently before 338-332 since Pamphilos appears with a 
deme name in an inscription of that date (C./.A. ii. 172) ; the event is mentioned 
by Alexis in the Epidaurios, but in the Sorako: Pheidippos is called ‘a foreign fish 
importer’; we may therefore probably date the Epidaurios in the 30’s and the 
Sorakot in the 40’s. In Alexis Agonis Pheidippos is called a fish-seller (as in 


* In 1G. ii. 2. 2323a Paidion is certain; Menandros before wep: . 
Plato is too early, Apollodoros and Poseidip- 2 I cannot follow K6rte’s identification 
pos are too long. I suggest the reading may (Rh. Mus. lx. 414) of Autokles with the 
be Mevavipos: me:. Wilhelm, Urk. 49, Autokles mentioned by Herakleides Pontikos 
remarks that there is scarcely room for (ap. Ath. 537). 
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Timokles, 17, 21 K); the other historical names in the Agonis are Philippides 
and Misgolas; Philippides’ thinness was a joke for Aristophon (8 K) before 
350, and for Menander (365 K) in 321. Misgolas was a notorious character and 
45 years old at the time of Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus (345). As 
Euripides’ Orestes is parodied in the Agonis (3 K) and was produced in 341- 
340 (I.G. 2320), a date in the 30’s seems likely for the Agonis. 

Misgolas appears again in Antiphanes Halzeuomene with Kallimedon, Kalli- 
sthenes, the aged Sinope, Kobios, the lovely Pythionike, the sons of Chaire- 
philos, and Theano; the bottom date is given by the presence of Pythionike. 
Sinope had already some wealth in 356 (Dem. 23. 56) and is named in Anti- 
phanes NVeottts (after 342 B.c.); in Amphis Aouris she is rich when Lyka, 
Nannion, and Phryne are rich; in Anaxilas Neottis she is old when Nannion, 
Phryne, Plangon, and Gnathaina are still powerful and Theano is again 
described as thin; finally in Timokles’ Orestautokletdes Pythionike, Nannion, 
Lyka, Phryne, Plangon, Gnathaina are all old ; Sinope is not included and may 
therefore be dead; Chrysis is added. Chrysis is one of the soldier’s (past?) 
triumphs in the Aolax (295 K) and is perhaps the anus doltaria clauda crassa of 
Pseudolus 659 (original probably 309-308). Nannion was still alive or at least a 
living memory at the time of Menander Pseudherakles, after 321. Phryne was 
defended by Hyperides soon after 350, and was a model for Praxiteles and 
Apelles probably in the 40’s, and outlived the rebuilding of ‘Thebes in 316. 
Therefore it seems reasonable to date Amphis Xouris to the early 40’s, Anaxilas 
Neottis and Antiphanes Halteuomene to the early 30’s, and ‘Timokles Orestauio- 
kleides to the early 20’s.' By these means we can get limiting dates for some other 
plays: Alexis Thesprotot 350-320 (Philippides); Timokles Sappho 345-330 
(Misgolas) ; Alexis Kleobouline ; Antiphanes Arkas, Akestria, Kepouros ; Kallikrates 
Moschion 360-330 (Sinope); Alexis Tarantinot 330-320 (Nannion mad for 
drink, therefore old); Euboulos Pornoboskos; Philippides Ananeousa 350-330 
(Gnathaina) ; Euboulos Wannion 350-340 (Nannion, Kydias) ; Stephanopolides 
350-330 (Nannion) ; Plangon 350-330 (Plangon) ; Axionikos Tyrrhenos (Gryllion, 
parasite of Phryne; Ischas also in Menander Kolax 295 K) 350-320; Timokles 
Neara 350-330 (Phryne). Of these plays Philippides Ananeousa raises a problem ; 
it not only alludes to Gnathaina but also to Plato’s Good and would therefore 
naturally be dated, if not in Plato’s lifetime, at least soon after his death. Suidas 
gives a floruit for Philippides in 336-332. He appears in the Lenaian list next 
after Diphilus, i.e. about 312, and was victorious in 311; and yet he was still 
active politically in 287-286 (J.G. ii. 314). We have a choice between assuming 
two poets of the name; or that Philippides was born about 357, that Suidas’ 
floruit was his first production and Plato’s Good the memory of an elderly 
character, and that he waited over twenty years for his first Lenaian victory. 

Antiphanes Halieuomene further mentions Kallimedon, the oligarchic orator 
who had to leave Athens in 324 B.c., returned with Antipater in 322, and had 
to leave Athens again for ever in 318 B.c., and Kobios, a lover of Pythionike ; 
Kallimedon and Kobios recur with Korydos (who later went to the court of 
Ptolemy I), Kyrebion (a relation of Aeschines called Epikrates), and Semidalis 
in Alexis Pankratiastes, and with Semidalis alone in Alexis Jsostasion ; in the last 
named Alexis says (97 K) that it was a subscription party and they were all 

' Pythionike is still alive but may have _ I see no reason why Autokleides, like Misgo- 


left Athens. K6rte (R.E., s.v. “Timokles’) las, Tithymallos, etc., should not be notorious 
dates by Aeschines (1. 52) soon after 345, but for 15 years or more. 
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called after kinds of food. ‘This must be an allusion to the famous dining-club 
of sixty members which so impressed Philip that he sent them a talent in return 
for a copy of their jokes (Ath. 614 d, e) and therefore dates the Pankratiastes and 
the Jsostasion before Chaironeia. A date in the late 40’s seems likely if Korydos 
went to Ptolemy probably in the last decade of the century and Kallimedon’s 
son Agyrrhios was still active in Athens in 285-283 (Hesp. vii. 100, No. 18). 
Alexis Titthe, which couples Korydos with Blepaios, mentioned twice by 
Demosthenes in 347 (21. 215; 40. 52), belongs to the same time. Kallimedon 
recurs with Chairephon in Menander’s Methe, which must therefore be dated 
between 321 and 318. The limits for the other plays which mention Kallimedon 
are 345-318; they are Alexis Dorkis, Mandragorizomene, Pontikos, Syntrechontes, 
Phaidon; Antiphanes Gorgythos ; Timokles Polypragmon ; ‘Theophilos Jatros ; Phile- 
mon Metion (probably after 330) ; Euphron Paradidomene (probably after 320) ; 
Euboulos Anasozomenot (probably soon after 340). 

Chairephon also appears in Menander’s Orge (321) and Kekryphalos (317- 
307). It seems therefore reasonable to date the plays in which he occurs 
325-310; they are Alexis Synapothneskontes, Phryges; Antiphanes Skythai (after 
the abolition of pay for the Ekklesia in 322, 200 K); Nikostratos Tokistes ;' 
Timotheos Kynarion; Apollodoros Hiereia, Sphattomene; Menander Androgynos, 
Samia (about 318). Timokles Epistolai combines Chairephon with Tithymallos, 
Korydos, and Neilos; ‘Tithymallos occurs soon after 342 in Timokles Kaunioi 
(18 K) and Korydos has been noted above in the late 40’s; it seems therefore 
reasonable to date the Epistolai to the late 20’s and the other Tithymallos and 
Korydos plays between 345 and 320; they are Aristophon Pythagoristai (11 K 
on unwinged love probably takes with it Alexis Apokoptomenos and Euboulos 
Kampylion); Antiphanes Tyrrhenos (cf. Axionikos Tyrrhenos, above); Dromo 
Psaltria; Alexis Milesta, Odysseus Hyphainon, Olynthia, Demetrios, Potetai ; Kratinos 
Titans ; ‘Timokles Epichairekakos, Kentauros. ‘Two other plays may be mentioned 
in connexion with the Epistolai: Neilos and Korydos recur with Nereus, 
Phyromachos, and Phoenikides in Euphron Muses; as Euphron was still 
writing after 276 B.c. (10, 11 K) and Phoenikides was already known in 350 
(Antiphanes, Plousio), a date about 320 is indicated. Nereus is mentioned as an 
old man with Kallimedon in the first edition of Alexis Krateuas; the play can 
therefore be dated in the late 20’s. Anaxandrides Nereus, in which Nereus is 
already famous, can then be dated to the 40’s; presumably also Anaxilas 
Nereus, if this is not the same as Anaxandrides’ play. 

Ktesippos (defended as a very young man by Demosthenes in 354, trierarch 
in 334) is mentioned in Menander Orge (321), in Timokles Demosatyroi, and 
Diphilos Enagismata. ‘Timokles refers to the effeminacy of Ktesippos, and 
Diphilos to his selling the stones of his father’s monuments ; Menander men- 
tions both; the three plays should, therefore, be contemporary. 

Much of this dating is necessarily rough and ready. It may seem more 
plausible if it gives a reasonable spread of plays. If we count up plays and 
victories (including the placings of Anaxandrides where they can be fixed by 

' The Tokistes must therefore be attributed Comedy) and Basileis. Add also Apelauno- 
to the later Nikostratos who won a Lenaian menos, Mageiros; both mention the Mace- 
victory in this decade, was second in the City donian dish, mattye. The mention of Kephiso- 
contest in 311 B.c., and is mentioned with doros (cf. Dionysios Homonymoi, Amphis 
Philemon and Ameinias in a Delian inscrip- Planos, Timokles Jkarioi) in the Syros also 


tion of 280 B.c. Wilhelm, Urk. 132, adds suggests the younger poet. 
Ornitheutes (Harpokration quotes as New 
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inscriptional evidence) we get some idea of the spread. We must also remember 
that a play that we can date may or may not be the play with which the poet 
won the victory which is recorded for him in that decade; in some cases the 
poet himself may or may not have filled one of the known number of gaps in the 
Lenaian list. For these cases we can give a maximum and minimum figure. 
We may also give an even distribution to the plays which we cannot date 
within twenty or thirty years.' Thus we arrive at the following list: 400-390: 
18; 390-380: 19 or 20; 380-370: 28 or 31 ; 370-360: 28-34; 360-350: 44-47; 
350-340: 29-353; 340-330: 39-413; 330-320: 35-37. Whether the smaller 
number of plays in the first ten years is partly due to the restriction of produc- 
tion at each of the festivals to three plays we do not know, as we only know that 
five plays were again being presented in 387. We also, of course, do not know 
whether any of the datable plays were written for production outside Athens.’ 
But when all allowances are made it looks as if we know something of more than 
50 per cent. of the productions of each decade. 

An examination of the titles of plays thus dated will tell us a little about the 
development of comedy, although this evidence has to be used with care. We 
have some check in our knowledge of the titles of over sixty plays produced in 
the last twenty years of the fifth century and at the other end in the titles of 
Menander. Mythological titles decrease remarkably after the middle of the 
fourth century, from 41 plays out of 108 dated 400-350, to 9 out of 8g plays 
dated 350-320. We can add a little to this: in the last twenty years of the fifth 
century just under half of the dated plays are mythological ; the plays of Araros 
and Philetairos almost certainly may be dated before 350, and g of their 14 
undated plays are mythological; Anaxandrides scarcely produced after 340, 
and 6 of his 21 undated titles are mythological ; Euboulos scarcely produced 
after 330, and 27 of his 46 undated titles are mythological. ‘Timokles scarcely 
produced before 340, and of his 10 undated titles only 1 is mythological: 
Konisalos, probably named after the prologue figure like the Heros, Orge, Methe, 
and Trophonios of Menander. Agnoia in Menander’s Periketromene is the best 
known instance of the prologue figure, but we know that Kalligeneia, a nurse 
of Demeter, spoke the prologue in Aristophanes Second Thesmophoriazousat. It 
seems therefore likely that other comedies also were named after prologue 
figures, e.g. Anagyros, Hellas, Sikelia, Gelos (420-390); Theopompos Ezrene 
(380-370); perhaps: Antiphanes Tychon (370-360); Antiphanes Knozthideus, 
Amphis Dithyrambos (360-350); Anaxandrides Anteros, Hybris (before 340) ; 
Euboulos Echo, Orthanes (before 330) ; Timokles Dionysos, Lethe (330-320). But 
the vast majority of mythological plays are translations of heroic characters 
into low life interspersed in earlier times with political satire, and it is this class 
which decreases in the second half of the fourth century. 

Plays named after historical contemporaries appear through the whole period 


' I have not included in my lists, but have 
included in the following figures, the cases 
where we can say from the inscription (cf. 
Dittmer, op. cit.) that Anaxandrides won a 
place within a certain decade but cannot 
determine either the play or the exact year: 
380-370, twice third and once fourth at the 
City Dionysia, thrice fourth at the Lenaia, 
370-360 twice fourth at City Dionysia, once 
fifth in City Dionysia ; 360-350 twice second 


at the Lenaia, twice fourth at the City 
Dionysia; 350-340 twice second at the 
Lenaia, twice fourth at the City Dionysia. 

2 Vitucci, Dioniso, vii. 210, 312, quotes 
evidence for productions of Comedy during 
the fourth century at Peiraieus, Ikaria, 
Anagyrous, Rhamnous, Aixone, Acharnai. 
Add for Aixone Ath. Mitt., 1941, pl. 73 
(cf. 7.H.S. Ixxi, 222, n. 7). 
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and were already known in the late fifth century. It is more difficult to be 
certain that a play has been named after one of its own characters. The 
Krateuas of Alexis and the Orestautokleides of Timokles can both be dated in the 
20’s and are both named after contemporaries ; but, as far as I know, Menander 
has no such title. His Thais derives its name from a great hetaira of the past, 
but Thrasyleon is a significant name (like Polemon in the Perikeiromene) and has 
affinities with titles like Dyskolos which describe an important character but do 
not give his name; such descriptive titles can be traced back to the fifth century, 
and Aristophanes Lysistrate combines description and significant name in a 
title. In Menander’s Samia Chrysis is so named because Chrysis was a name for 
hetairai; Moschion’s name has a rather different pedigree: Moschion was a 
well-known parasite in the mid-fourth century, and Kallikrates named a play 
after him; the name thus came into the comic repertoire and could be so used 
for any young man. In Middle Comedy it is normally safe to assume that a 
play is named after a contemporary if a suitable contemporary is known to 
exist, and this has been my assumption in compiling my lists. The question is 
interesting in a few cases, where the fragments allow us to detect the flavour of 
New Comedy and the presence of a real character, however distorted, would to 
some extent hamper the poet’s freedom. The three plays called Neottis (Anti- 
phanes, Anaxilas, Euboulos) all seem to deal with the rescue of a young 
hetaira by her lover ; we have no evidence for a famous hetaira of this name and 
love for a famous hetaira could scarcely be represented as other than disastrous ; 
therefore these plays seem to have been named after a character and this 
practice had begun in the late forties, the date of Antiphanes’ play; we may 
assume the same for Alexis’ Agonis which was a recognition play, although 
Agonis is said by Suidas to be a hetaira name. In Euboulos Pamphilos the young 
man gives the girl’s nurse a large bowl of wine like the youth in the Curculio; 
Pamphilos is then probably the name of a character and not the son of the fish- 
importer Chairephilos, although this would be chronologically possible. 

Comedy of errors is the basis of Menaechmi and Amphitruo and remains as a 
subsidiary theme in many New Comedies. It is possible, as I hope to suggest 
elsewhere, that Alexis Adelphot was the original of the Menaechmi; it was pro- 
duced soon after 342. Antiphanes Didymai was produced 360-350 and twins of 
the same sex must have given rise to errors; the alternative title of Auleiris 
suggests that the lost twin was in the establishment of a leno. We cannot be 
certain whether Anaxandrides Didymoi had the same theme; the twins may 
have been male and female as in the Perikeiromene. The earliest play with a title 
suggesting this theme is the Homoioi of Ephippos, 380-370. 

I conclude with a brief note on the ancestry of certain other New Comedy 
themes. Of the various figures which play a considerable part in New Comedy, 
I need not mention the old hetaira, the parasite, or the cook, of whom the Middle 
Comedy ancestry is obvious. The braggart soldier with his flatterer appears 
before 360 in Antiphanes Tychon. The rich hetaira, ancestress of Menander’s 
Thais, may have appeared as early as 390-380 in Eunikos or Philyllios Anteia. 
We can also see traces of the young girl who has to be rescued from leno, lena, 
or poverty (cf. Rudens, Cistellaria, Heautontimoroumenos) in Anaxilas Neottis (21 K, 
340-330), Euboulos Stephanopolides (Ribbeck 12/1, 350-330), Pornoboskos 
(88 K, 350-330), Antiphanes Neottis (168 K, soon after 342), Hydria (before 
334-331), Alexis Agonis (2 K, 340-330), Olynthia (162 K, 340-320), Euboulos 
Pamphilos (80-82 K. We cannot trace Euboulos after 330). We cannot tell 
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whether masculine foreign titles belong to the ancestry of Menander’s Karche- 
donios as many other explanations are possible for foreign men, but the feminine 
titles Amprakiotis and Samia of Anaxandrides (before 340), Bozotis of ‘Theophilos, 
Milesia and Olynthia of Alexis (340-320) foreshadow many in Menander, and in 
the last named a noble girl is being brought up in a poor household (162 K). 
The titles Kanephoros, Kitharistria, and Phialephoros of Anaxandrides (before 340) 
may be connected with Suidas’ statement that he was the first to introduce love- 
affairs and the rape of maidens, since such titles involve love and sometimes 
also rape in Menander (cf. fragments of his Arrhephoros, Kanephoros). ‘Maidens’ 
in Suidas I interpret as imaginary contemporaries as distinct from the mytho- 
logical heroines to which the similar statement in the Life of Aristophanes (70) 
about his Aokalos presumably refers. The Psaltria and Kalathephoroit of Euboulos 
(before 330) belong to the same class. The Pseudhypobolimaios of Kratinos 
(about 350) seems to anticipate a theme which we know later in the Samia and 
the Truculentus. In the Mandragorizomene of Alexis the girl was presumably 
drugged to prevent her capture by a rival. The young man airs his love at 
length as early as Alexis Phaidros (370-360). ‘The stern father is described by his 
son in Anaxandrides 53 K, which can hardly be later than 340 B.c. ; Anaxilas’ 
Hermit (about 350) and Anaxandrides’ Boor (soon after 349) may belong to 
the same category. The slave gives advice to a young master in love in Amphis 
Amphikrates (6 K, before 350), and the rescue plays already quoted are likely 
to include a slave intrigue ; some of them were probably also recognition plays ; 
hippiskos (alternative title of Alexis Agonis 350-330) is explained as part of a 
garment and must have been a recognition token, as also the lettered cup in 
Euboulos Neottis (69 K; probably before 330).' 

The fragments cannot tell us much about the structure of the plays but give 
a little evidence about the chorus. An actor calls on the chorus to dance in 
Alexis Trophonios (360-350); cities probably formed the chorus of a play 
produced by Heniochos about 338 (5 K); Timokles Orestautokleides (330-327) 
parodied the opening of the Eumenides, but whether the hetairai appeared or 
whether, if they appeared, they formed the chorus we cannot say. We have, 
however, the evidence of plural titles. The fact that their number decreases 
startlingly from 31 out of 67 plays in 420-400 to 15 out of 108 plays in 400-350 
only tells us that the emphasis has changed from chorus to actors. We have 
rather to ask where they can give us positive evidence of the presence of a 
chorus, remembering that Menander’s Jmbrians was called after two men and 
his Synaristosat after three women, remembering also the possibility that a 
plurality like the advocati in the Poenulus and the fishermen in the Rudens might 
give a play its title (and this may be the explanation of Menander’s Halves, 
Kybernetai, Stratiotat). We have seen no reason to date any play of Timokles 
before 342 and the following plays of Timokles have plural titles of a kind which 
strongly suggest the presence of a chorus: Dionysiazousat, Aigyptiot, Marathoniot 
(undated) ; Aauntot soon after 342; Heroes 340-330; Lkariot, Demosatyrot 330— 
320. Other plays which might be considered are Euboulos Stephanopolides 
(350-330); Alexis Thesprotot (340-320), Potetat (340-320), Kratinos 7T2tanes 
(340-320), Alexis Tarantinot, Euphron Muses (330-320), Antiphanes Skythat 


' The reference to a recognition in Aris- parodies of tragic recognition scenes. The 
tophanes Kokalos I have omitted because the _ recognitions of New Comedy are scenes of 
Kokalos was a mythological play and no __ everyday life. 
doubt other mythological plays contained 
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(not before 322). This evidence is not conclusive, but it seems to me probable 
that plays were named after the chorus at least until 320 B.c. and that this also 
implies that at least the leader of the chorus was present throughout the action. 
Further knowledge of structure can only be derived from the originals of 
Plautus Amphitruo, Persa, and Menaechmi, but the dated fragments do give some 
evidence for the earlier appearance of themes, characters, and situations 
normally associated with the New Comedy; the tone, however, is different 
and we must always remember that Middle Comedy was played in the old 
obscene costume, since there is no evidence for a change of costume before 
Menander, and the distinctive masks of New Comedy, e.g. the leading old 
man, the wavy-haired old man, the admirable youth, the dark youth, the 
curly-haired youth, and the delicate youth, had not yet been invented.' 


T. B. L. WEeBsTER 
University College, London 


' See C.Q. xlii. 19; Rylands Bulletin, xxxii. 
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SOME OTHER EXPLANATIONS OF 
MARTIAL 


Mr. ALAN KEr in Class. Quart., vol. xliv, 1950, pp. 12-24, discusses a number of 
Martial passages which appear to him to be in need of elucidation or textual 
amendment. That some of these passages require elucidation seems indeed 
clear, but few require any treatment of the kind prescribed by Mr. Ker. In so 
many cases does he seem to me needlessly to alter the epigrammatist’s carefully 
chosen words and ascribe to him others which he would never have used that it 
seems but proper to call attention to some instances. The following notes are 
intended to show that Martial was a more able writer and the transmitters of 
his work more competent than Mr. Ker’s paper would suggest ; the conclusions 
accord with Heraeus’ observation (p. vii) ‘coniecturis omnino non multum loci 
est in Martiale, minimum, ubi afy conspirant’. 

p. 13: 9. 67. 4 ‘ante preces totas primaque uerba dedit’. M. must certainly 
mean ‘before I had finished my prayer or indeed had begun to speak’. I see no 
justification for assuming that M. could not so use -gue; compare cases like 
Virg. Aen. 1. 2-3 ‘Italiam... Lauinaque uenit litora’, where see Conway’s note ; 
the first phrase, ante preces totas, gives the general picture, the second, primaque 
uerba, is limitative and more precise. With K.’s alteration totum the words 
primaque uerba would add nothing to ante preces and the whole sentence would be 
emasculated. 

p- 13: 9. 28. 1-3 ‘dulce decus scaenae, ludorum fama, Latinus | ille ego sum, 
plausus deliciaeque tuae, | qui. . .’ That tuae (codd.) is right and tu (K.) 
wrong is ascertain as anything can be. Here and in 10. 53. 2 ‘(Scorpus) plausus, 
Roma, tui deliciaeque breues’, the word plausus, which K. takes as genitive, is 
undoubtedly nominative. Cf. 4. 87. 2 ‘(infantem) lusus deliciasque uocat’; 
7. 14. 2 ‘amisit lusus deliciasque suas (puerum)’; 5. 34. 2 ‘puellam | oscula 
commendo deliciasque meas’; 8. 82. 6 ‘nos tua cura prior deliciaeque sumus’ ; 
etc. plausus may safely be added to K.’s list of abstract substantives used by M. 
in reference to persons (footnotes 2 and 3). With K.’s tui, it may be added, 
-que has no function. 

p. 13: 3. 50. 8 ‘putidus est, totiens si mihi ponis aprum’. M. chooses to specify 
the object of pons rather than the subject of est, with which it is identical. Why 
should he not? aprum is in this position more natural than aper (K.).! 

p. 14: 1. 109. 13 ‘deponi monet et rogat leuari’. K. notes that ‘this is 
awkward for se deponi monet’ and proceeds to alter. What is awkward about 
depont monet and not awkward about rogat leuari? The Latin is crystal-clear in 
either case. The pom continues (14 f.) ‘castae tantus inest pudor catellae, | 
ignorat Venerem’. K. would place a comma for the full stop after leuari and a 
full stop after catellae on the grounds that ‘tantus never in M. looks forward 
except with ut’. That such a punctuation is false is shown by castae which quite 
clearly looks forward to ignorat Venerem. We have here, as Post observes, an 
example of parataxis where we might expect an uf-clause; cf. Plaut. Most. 
146 f. ‘atque edepol ita haec tigna umiditate putent: non uideor mihi | sarcire 
posse aedes meas’, Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 13 f., etc. (see Schmalz-Hofm.®, p. 688, and 
Hofm. Lat. Umg., pp. 108 and 198 f.) ; the type of sentence is characteristic of 
the popular speech, which M. often reflects. 

‘ Cf. Housman, Manil, I, Introd., p. xli. 
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p. 14: 2. 63. 3-4 ‘Miliche, luxuria est si tanti diues amares. | ‘‘non amo” iam 
dices: haec quoque luxuria est’. No alteration is justified. The literal transla- 
tion of 3 is ‘it is an extravagance, if it were as a rich man that you paid so high 
a price for your loving’. There is no difficulty either in the weight of the sen- 
tence falling on the adjective dives (as often in Latin) nor in the tense of amares 
(which does not ‘imply that M. has now ceased to love’). With regard to 4, 
K.’s explanation is unnecessarily laboured. The meaning is ‘ ‘‘I am not in 
love”’ you will proceed to say’, the point being that expensive love-making 
without being in love is another extravagance. iam both here and in 2. 60. 3 
is taken naturally with dices, and is not, as K. thinks, to be included in the 
inverted commas. 

p. 15: Under the heading ‘Hiatus’ K. deals mainly with cases of the lengthen- 
ing of a short final syllable consisting of a vowel-++consonant before a vowel. 
Because instances of such a lengthening very rarely occur in M., he is dubious 
about such as do occur. The truth is that this licence is rare in many of the 
Latin poets,’ but that any particular poet uses it rarely is no evidence that he 
does not use it at all. And what is ‘very insipid’ about et(tua K.) in 10. 89. 1 
‘Iuno labor, Polyclite, tuus et gloria felix’? Its soundness is demonstrated (were 
there need) by Ov. Pont. 4. 1. 29 ‘ut Venus artificis labor est et gloria Coi’, 
which M. is evidently re-echoing. The last example, however (7. 44. 1), 
‘cannot easily be explained away’. 

p. 15: I. 34. 6 ‘raraque Submemmi fornice rima patet’. K. proposes sub 
Memmi fornice, ‘under the arch of Memmius, i.e. in the brothel’. But fornix 
cannot here mean both ‘arch’ and ‘brothel’ ; it must mean either the one or the 
other. Here the context requires the latter meaning (one well established by 
M.’s time),* and the normal Latin for ‘in the brothel’ is (2m) _fornice. The adjec- 
tive Summemmianus has also to be accounted for; we cannot believe that it ‘was 
formed from the phrase sub M. f.’, when there is neither anything to show that 
the phrase was in current use nor any reason why it should be. 

By Lindsay? (it seems) and Izaac (Budé) Submemmi is regarded as the genitive 
of Submemmium, ‘le quartier’, states Izaac, without quoting his authority, ‘ou 
habitaient les courtisanes’. Lundstrém* appears to be the first to have taken 
into account a relevant bit of information, already quoted by Lindsay,$ viz. 
Ps.-Cornutus, Schol. Iuu. 3. 66 ‘in Aurelianis. . . lupanaribus, quae Memmiana 
prius dicta sunt, quia Memmius hoc primus statuit’. Lundstrém assumes that 
Submemmiuus is a derogatory nickname of the brothel-owner Memmius as 
compared with the well-known Memmius; for the formation he compares 
Subnero. We should, however, expect the nickname to be given to one other 
than a Memmiuus, cf. the reference to Domitian as Subnero (Tert. Pall. 4) and to 
Pseudolus as Subballio (Plaut. Pseud. 607); and it seems improbable that the 
adjectives Memmianus and Summemmianus should both be applicable to the 
same place. It is far more likely that the manager of some smaller brothel, or of 
another owned by Memmius, was dubbed Submemmius. Or it is possible that an 
establishment adjacent to or subsidiary to the Memmian came to be known as 
the lupanar Summemmianum and that the manager was humorously given the 
name Submemmuus. 


1 See L. Mueller, De re metrica, pp. 331 ff., —_ cludit’. 
where statistics are given of its occurrence in 
various poets. 


2 Cf. 11. 61. 4 ‘(obscena Leda) fornicem 


3 Ff. Phil. xxix, 1904, p. 59. 
4 Eranos xiii, 1913, pp. 206 ff. 
5 Archiv f. lat. Lex. xiii. 279. 
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p. 15: 2. 6. g ‘haec sunt aut meliora si qua nescis’, i.e. ‘these are the poems 
or other better ones, that are unknown to you’. M. has included in his newly 
published volume poems that Severus has not read. I see no illogicality or 
difficulty to justify so artificial a punctuation as K.’s. 

p. 16: 2. 69. 8 ‘si uir es, ecce, nega’ (ire n. K.). The combination of ecce with 
an imperative, of which K. can find no other instance, occurs, for example, 
in Ov. Met. 2. 93, Nemes. Ecl. 1. 34. Above, the meaning, by a natural enough 
development, is ‘come’, ‘there now’, much like that of en in cases like Virg. 
Georg. 3. 42 “en age, segnis rumpe moras’, Sen. Phaedr. 599 ‘en, incipe, anime’, 
etc. (Is not the abbreviation é for es very unusual ?) 

p. 16: 2. 86. 9. The words difficiles habere nugas do not mean ‘to have difficult 
trifles’, they are not ‘meaningless’, nor are they ‘absurdly flat’. habere is often 
used in the sense of facere, agere, etc., with various objects (see Thes. s.v. 2441. 
49 ff.). There is no occasion to add to the auere-for-habere collection. 

p. 17: 4. 64. 31 ‘uos nunc omnia parua qui putatis’. K. states that ‘neither 
uos nor nunc is necessary to the sense, but haec is’, and proposes haec for nunc. 
On the contrary, both wos and nunc are necessary, while haec is not only unneces- 
sary, but is inappropriate. The meaning is ‘you who nowadays regard every- 
thing as small’. 

p. 17: 4. 86. g-11 ‘si damnauerit, ad salariorum | curras scrinia protinus 
licebit, | inuersa pueris arande charta’. Though a satisfactory explanation is 
given by Paley, K. supposes a lacuna and imposes on M. some feeble lines of 
which he could never have been guilty. K. objects (1) that ‘no schoolboys 
ever got their scribbling paper from fishmongers’. The Latin does not suggest 
that they did. K. is misled by his misunderstanding of 8, which ‘clearly sug- 
gests that the purpose of its consignment to salarit would be to wrap up fish’. 
Now ‘nec scombris tunicas dabis molestas’ can only mean that the paper will 
not provide coverings for mackerel while being cooked (cf. 3. 2. 3 f. ‘ne nigram 
cito raptus in culinam | cordylas madida tegas papyro’; 6. 61. 8 ‘redimunt soli 
carmina docta coci’) ;' with any other interpretation the phrase tunicas molestas 
(in which criminals were burned; cf. 10. 25. 5) would be pointless (as Friedl. 
and Izaac failed to see) ; there is no allusion here to fishmongers. It is indeed 
uncertain whether fishmongers come into the picture at all, for there appears to 
be little evidence that by salarit M. means anything but salt-sellers (see Friedl. 
on 1. 41. 8). If A. condemns the book, says M., then it may as well go to the 
drawers of the salarii (as typical shopkeepers) for use as scribbling paper (for 
accounts, etc.) by the slaves (cf. 1. 41. 8 ‘uiles pueri salariorum’). In his choice 
of the word salariorum M. was no doubt largely influenced by Catull. 14. 17 ‘ad 
librariorum curram scrinia’, on which he is here playing. (2) K.’s objection that 
‘scrina are book-boxes, not fish-boxes’ has no relevance.’ (3) licebit is not ‘mean- 
ingless’, nor do ‘we want necesse est’ ; licebit is as natural as ‘may’ in English. 

p. 18: 5. 79. 5-6 ‘quare ego non sudo, qui tecum, Zoile, ceno? | frigus enim 
magnum synthesis una facit’. K. makes the remarkable statement that ‘enim 
cannot answer a question’ and suggests quare? ego . . . ceno. No such unnatural 
punctuation is called for. enim is used in replies to questions both with purely 
affirmative (Plaut., Ter.) and with causal force (see Thes. s.v. 572. 45 ff., 585. 


1 Fish is sometimes cooked wrapped in 2 scrinia are not indeed necessarily book- 
paper at the present day both in this country _ boxes; scrinium unguentorum in Plin. Nat. 7. 29. 
and elsewhere. Cf. Mrs. Beeton s. Red mullet 108 and 13. 1. 3 suggests that they may be re- 
and Trout. ceptacles for anything one cares to putin them. 
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39 ff.). With the above cf. Pers. 1. 63 ‘quis populi sermo est? quis enim nisi 
...2’3 in these two cases the force of enim may be represented by ‘ why?’. 

p. 19: 6. 28. 10 ‘qui fles talia, nil fleas, uiator’. Here a blessing is invoked 
upon the sympathetic traveller. K. spoils the whole effect by altering gui to ni. 
Edd. compare 10. 61. 5 f. ‘solus | flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tua’ and 7. 96. 6 ff. 
‘da lacrimas tumulo, qui legis ista, meo, | sic. . .’. 

p. 19: 6. 77. 7-8 ‘non aliter monstratur Atlans cum compare ginno | quaeque 
uehit similem belua nigra Libyn’. The whole point (as Paley saw and as Friedl. 
failed to see) lies in the stmilarity between the carrier and the carried : compare 
and similem, as is made clear by the context, indicate in the one case likeness in 
size,’ in the other likeness in colour. Were there a contrast, the comparison 
would have no relevance. Afer is carried by men exactly like himself, poor, 
young, and strong. In the same way (non aliter) people point their fingers when 
they see Atlas (evidently a dwarf; cf. with edd. Juv. 8. 32) on a mule of 
comparable size or a black elephant carrying a Libyan of like colour. K.’s 
conjecture minimum for similem has no attraction of any sort. 

p- 20: 7. 18. 13-14 ‘dic aliquid saltem clamosoque obstrepe cunno | et, si 
adeo muta es, disce uel inde loqui’. K. observes that dic and disce ‘must surely 
be alternatives’ and that e¢ is an ‘inappropriate join’; he, therefore, alters to 
aut. A similar error was made by Izaac and corrected by Housman,’ who 
pointed out that ‘“disce uel inde logui is not “‘apprends a parler méme par 1a” but 
‘“‘apprends au moins de la a parler”’; and e¢ is not “‘ou”’ but ‘‘et”’ ’. It is speech 
that is asked for; the ef-sentence introduces no alternative, but goes on to 
suggest a possible source of speech. 

p. 20: 9. 39. 3-6 ‘hac (luce) et sancta mei genita est Caesonia Rufi: | plus 
debet matri nulla puella suae....’ K. thinks that Caesonia is Rufus’ daughter 
and states that ‘M. could not possibly have used puella if he had Rufus’ wife in 
mind’, puella is in fact sometimes used of a young wife (see exx. in L. and S$.) ; 
it is so used in a nearby epigram, viz. 66. 1 ‘uxor cum tibi sit formosa, pudica, 
puella’. ‘The reference to R. as maritus in 5 indicates that C. is his wife. 

p. 20: g. go. 6. If M. could write frontem rubens (K.), he could certainly write 
Srontem ruber (codd.). 

p. 21: 10. 11. 5-6 * “‘donaui tamen”’ inquis ‘‘amico milia quinque | et 
lotam, ut multum, terue quaterue (Haupt for -que -que) togam”’ ’. K. in approv- 
ing the reading lotam multum (he preserves -que -que) not only adopts a punctua- 
tion (inverted commas closed after guinque, v. 6 regarded as said by M.) 
productive of most improbable language which spoils the epigram; he also 
fails to take into account the reading ut multum, an idiomatic expression which 
can represent no copyist’s handiwork but must reflect the poet. This expression 
does not, as K. suggests, mean ‘as a big gift’ but ‘at most’; Heraeus in his 
edition compares 14. 97. 2 ‘ut minimum?’ (‘at least’), and cites Juv. 7. 187 
‘sestertia Quintiliano, | ut multum, duo sufficient’, Hist. Aug. 26. 46. 4, and 
Vulg. 1 Cor. 14. 27 “duos, aut ut multum, tres’ (70 Aeiorov) ;* compare the 
classical summum, e.g. Cic. Fam. 2. 1. 1 ‘ate... bis terue summum... accepi’, 

1 The passage is wrongly noted in the  candidae like the turris (not ‘like to one 
Thes. s.v. 2004. 75 under the substantival another’, as K. suggests). 
use = socius, sodalis, etc.; it is clear that 3 Class. Rev. xlv, 1931, p. 82. 
compare corresponds to similem. 4 Mayor on Juv. loc. cit. adds Hieron. 

2 similis is used precisely as in 12. 31.6 Epist. 133. 13. 3 ‘unum, aut ut multum, tres 
‘gerit similes candida turris aues’, where homunculos’ and Leo Serm. 16. 4 ‘puella... 
similes can only mean that the birds are ut multum decennis’. 
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SOME OTHER EXPLANATIONS OF MARTIAL 31 


Liv. 31. 42. 4. Haupt’s correction -ue -ue seems necessary,’ and the Latin ac- 
cordingly means ‘and a toga that has been washed three or four times at most’. 

p- 21: 10. 47. 12 ‘quod sis esse uelis nihilque malis’. The expression nihil 
malis means, naturally enough, ‘prefer no other lot’ (Paley) and malis well 
balances uelis. We may compare Sen. Epist. 124. 24 ‘tunc beatum esse te iudica, 
. ». Cum uisis, quae homines ... optant..., nihil inueneris, non dico quod 
malis, sed quod uelis’. There is little to be said for mazus. 

p. 22: 10. 100. 5-6 ‘habeas licebit alterum pedem Ladae, | inepte, frustra 
crure ligneo curres’. No Roman could interpret alter pes as anything but ‘one 
foot’ and the suggested meaning ‘the foot of a second Ladas’ (where in any 
case alterum would be redundant) is out of the question. Translate: ‘though one 
of your feet be like Ladas’, it will be no use your trying to run, if you have a 
wooden leg’ (i.e. the other leg). 

p. 22: 11. 1. 3-4 ‘numquid Parthenium uidere? certe. | uadas et redeas 
ineuolutus’, i.e. “Going to see P.? No doubt you are. Then you can go and 
return unopened.’ There is no case whatever for alteration either on the grounds 
of abruptness or of M.’s elsewhere failing to use certe in this very common sense. 

p. 22: II. 7. 13-14 “quanto tu melius, quotiens placet ire fututum, | quae 
uerum mauis dicere, Paula, uiro!’ K. objects that this couplet ‘makes nonsense 
of the rest of the poem’ and would read quae malis ‘i.e. st tu malis as at 100. 2-3 
(and see Housman in C.R. xxxix, p. 203)’. (1) No parallel for such a usage is 
to be found in either place; in the passages referred to the subjunctive in the 
relative clause represents the apodosis of a suppressed protasis; guae malis = 
st malis would be something very different. (2) In what respect would Paula’s 
position be improved, if she told her husband the truth? (3) M. is clearly 
contrasting what P. actually does with what an altera moecha might have done. 
(4) The meaning must be that in telling her husband that she was visiting 
Caesar at one or other of his villas P. was in fact telling the truth and that the 
moechus was none other than (the now deceased) Domitian. Note the ambiguity 
of 4 ‘iam stropha talis abit’ and 5 ‘Penelopae licet esse tibi sub principe Nerua’. 
The point of the epigram comes characteristically as a surprise in the last 
couplet. Very different, it may be noted, was the poet’s language in the 
emperor’s lifetime, when (9. 6. 2) D. was hailed as ‘pudice princeps’. 

p. 23: 12. 61. 11 “frons haec stigmate non meo notanda est’. K. objects that 
‘haec has to mean that brow of yours, which should be ista’ and alters to hoc. The 
change is entirely groundless. The pronoun /ic is sometimes used in reference 
to the second person, almost = iste, tuus, uester (see Schmalz—Hofm.$ p. 476 and 
exx. in Thes. s.v. 2704. 35 ff.). Here haec is emphatic ‘a brow like yours’ as in 
Ov. Epist. 16. 191 ‘hanc faciem’ (190 ‘talem formam’). That M. may not 
elsewhere so use hic is no proof that he does not use it here. 

p- 24: 14. 30. 1-2 ‘(uenabula) excipient apros expectabuntque leones, | 
intrabunt ursos, sit modo firma manus’. I see nothing ‘extraordinary’ about 
expectabunt (attested indeed by Isidore)? nor can I believe that M. could perpet- 
rate so insipid a repetition as excipient . . . exceptabuntque; it may be regarded as 
certain that he would employ a verb of different meaning in respect of each of 
the three beasts specified. A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


1 terque quaterque would suggest frequency ; 2 Orig. 18. 7. 4 (referred to by Heraeus) ; 
cf. Virg. Aen. 1. 94 ‘o terque quaterque he does not quote M.’s precise words and has 
beati’. expectantque leones. 
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PLATO AND THE METIZSTA PENH OF THE 
SOPHIST: A REINTERPRETATION! 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


IT is important to recognize that the problem dealt with by Plato in the central 
part of the Sophist (232 b-264 d) is one which arises from the use of certain 
Greek phrases, and has no necessary or direct connexion with metaphysics 
(although the solution of it which Plato offers has an important bearing on the 
defence of his own metaphysical theory against one particular kind of attack). 
We tend to obscure this fact if we use English terms such as ‘Being’, ‘Reality’, 
‘Existence’, etc., in discussing the dialogue, and indeed make it almost im- 
possible to understand what Plato is trying to do. It is the way in which the 
Greek terms ov and py) ov and other such terms are used by the ‘sophists’ which 
gives rise to the problem. 

The nature of the problem with which the main part of the dialogue is to be 
concerned is clearly indicated in the prelude which precedes it. At 232 b the 
Eleatic Visitor draws Theaetetus’ attention to the fifth definition of the sophist, 
which described him as a controversialist (avriAoyixds), as being one which 
was specially revealing and significant. ‘This leads on to a discussion of the art 
of imitation in general (234 b), and this in turn to a discussion of the art of 
imitation by means of words (234 c)—an art which ‘exhibits verbal images’ 
(eidwAa Aeyopeva). The sophist is an imitator of 7a 6vra by means of words 
(235 a), but his verbal images are not exact copies (etxdves) of their originals ; 
they are distorted and deceptive ones (236a, b), and by means of these 
davrdopara ev tois Adyous (234) he produces false ddfa in other people. 
Plainly, therefore, we are to be concerned with these deceptive sophistic verbal 
images ; and hence we are well prepared when we first hear the main problem 
propounded at 237 c: “Io what may we apply this name, ro py ov?’ To px ov 
is, of course, the most famous and most deceptive of all such sophistic verbal 
images; and appropriately enough this question arises immediately from the 
description of the sophist’s art as the art of producing false 50€a; for false d0£a 
is a 66a which doéalec ro xx) Gv. This phrase, owing to the Greek idiom, 
appears to indicate that, in judging falsely, an act of apprehension (do0€alew) 
is involved whose object 1s described by the term ro x7 Ov. And similarly with the 
phrase Aé€yew ro 2) ov. From these phrases, then, the question at once arises, 
“To what can this name ro py ov be applied?’ In other words, ‘What is the 
**thing”’ (apa@ypa) of which this name purports to be the verbal image ?’ 

The ‘sophists’? maintained that the ‘thing’ of which 70 p27) ov is the name, was, 
as that name seemed plainly to indicate, just nothing at all. In the dialogue this 
view is typified by Parmenides’ dictum, ovd« €orw efvat ro 7) ov; and it must be 
at once admitted that this view is not in itself unreasonable. It is not unreason- 
able to hold that the ‘thing’ corresponding to the name 70 p7) ov is just nothing. 
Doubtless the term was used quite seriously and genuinely by Parmenides in 
this sense. But it was seized upon by the ‘sophists’, who claimed this same 


' IT am indebted for much valuable 2 I use the term ‘sophists’ in this article 


criticism of this article to Professor R. Hack- for convenience, to refer to those thinkers 
forth, who most kindly read two draft ver- whose views Plato is controverting in the 
dialogue. 


sions of it. 
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meaning for it when used elsewhere than in its original context. Two such 
extensions concern us in the dialogue: 


(1) the allegation that false judgement (and false statement) is impossible, 
because Yevd7y Sofdlew = ro py ov So€alew, and an act of judgement 
whose object is nothing is not an act of judgement at all (see Sophist 
237 €); 

(2) 2) ov used as a description of any copy or representation, which, because 
it ‘is not the real thing’, can -be described as ov« dv (240 b). 


In both cases the point at issue is this: the name p27) 6v seems conclusively to 
indicate that no ‘thing’ comes into the picture at all. 

Plato at the outset makes clear his belief that this sophistic view is unsatis- 
factory, by asserting (237 b) that in practice we do not hesitate to use the 
phrase 76 7) ov, in spite of Parmenides’ ban, and use it as though some ‘thing’ 
does come into the picture. Plato’s project is to show what this ‘thing’ is, and 
what is the correct name for it." Whereas the sophist claims that the ‘thing’ 
denoted by the name 70 7) ov does not exist at al/—that there is no such ‘thing’ 
—Plato will show that as a matter of fact it 7s just as much as the ‘thing’ de- 
noted by the name ro ov (cf. 258 b, c), viz. that it zs other than the latter. No 
question of comparative ‘degrees of reality’ is involved ; merely the establishing 
that there is a ‘thing’, against the sophistic assertion that there is none. Plato 
thus takes everyday practice—the use of the phrase 76 py) 6v—as a ‘pheno- 
menon to be saved’ ; and, as the Eleatic Visitor says (237 b, c), ‘We will put the 
question, not for the sake of contentiousness or for frivolous purposes, but will 
ask in all seriousness, To what ought this name, 70 7) ov, to be applied ?” 

It is a long time before we get the answer to this question (not until 257-8) ; 
but when we do get it, it is a serious answer, in the sense that by then the E.V. 
has thoroughly investigated what is involved in the phrase ro yx) ov, and has 
not indulged in superficial and showy antilogies as the eristics do. By then he 
will have shown that the eristics have never investigated (or have chosen to 
ignore) what the phrase ro p27) ov really involves, and have used it either to 
stultify discussion or to produce confusion in untrained minds. 

The E.V. opens the discussion, as already mentioned, by emphasizing that 
(in spite of Parmenides) ‘we do not hesitate to utter the phrase 70 p%) ov’ 
(237 b). There is thus a prima facie case for thinking that we shall be able to 
find an answer to the question (237 c), “To what ought we to apply this name, 
TO p47) Ov?” 

Before he can begin to produce his answer to this question, the E.V. must 
first clear out of the way the ‘Parmenidean’ view that there is no such thing at 
all as 76 x7) ov, for so long as this view holds the field no further step can be 
taken. He therefore shows first that this view is contradicted in current prac- 
tice, and that we do in fact speak as if ro x7) 6v had some meaning. Secondly, 
since the meaning of 76 7) 6v cannot be properly considered apart from that of 
70. ov, the E.V. must review the various conflicting views which are held about 

1 Plato’s project is not to show how some- _is ad sophistas; his purpose is to show that if 
thing (e.g. an image) admitted by the sophist __ the ‘thing’ denoted by their 76 dv is, then the 
to be ‘not wholly real’ can have ‘some sort of ‘thing’ denoted by their ro p21) dv is just as 
existence’ (Professor Cornford’s view, P.T.K., | much. Professor Cornford’s error is due to 
p. 215; see also p. 39 below). The sophist his supposing that the ‘images’ dealt with in 


does not admit that it is ‘not wholly real’; the Sophist are explicitly ‘particulars’ as con- 
he says it is ‘wholly unreal’. Plato’s argument _trasted with Forms; see p. 39 below. 
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the meaning of 76 6v. He and Theaetetus will find themselves more than once 
brought into a state of ‘perplexity’ ; but, as often, this is a necessary prelude to 
the production of the answer to the question. 


First ATTACK ON THE PROBLEM 


The E.V. therefore begins by taking as an dmdfeots ‘Parmenides’ ’ view that 
TO pt) Ov obK €or, that 7d x7) ov has nothing to do with ro ov or ovra of any kind, 
and tests it to see whether it will work. He considers ro yx) ov in three aspects: 


(1) simply as a term, i.e. the actual phrase ro 7 ov, apart altogether from its 
use as a name for copies, etc., or as the object of the verb do€aZeu, etc. ; 

(2) as used to describe copies, reflections, images, etc. ; 

(3) as used in the phrase dofafew 70 x7 ov, which was the immediate source 
of the problem’s formulation in the dialogue. 


In all these three cases the result is the same: Contrary to Parmenides’ dictum, 
we find that 70 y) dv cannot be kept separate from ro ov; we are ‘constantly 
being forced to attach ro év to ro px ov’ (241 a, b). These passages must be 
considered in detail. 


(1) The three arropia 


The first examination consists of a series of three azopia, as the E.V. calls 
them, in order of increasing magnitude. 

(i) First amopia (237 c ff.). Of course, says the E.V., we may not ‘apply’ 
(€mupépev) the name 70 p7 ov to any one of the ovra. Indeed, it would seem to 
follow that whoever attempts to utter 70 jx) dv is not even saying or referring to 
anything, is talking nonsense. So far it looks as if Parmenides were right. 

(ii) An even greater azopia follows (238 a ff.). We may not say that any of ra 
OvTa Tpocyiyverat TH xy) OvTt—e.g. number, which is one of the ovra. But in 
order to be able to mention 76 7) 6v we have to speak of it as either singular or 
plural—i.e. we have to apply number to it; we cannot speak of it all by itself 
(adro xad’ airé). Yet in applying number to it we are applying ro or to it, for 
number is one of the é6vra. And as we have just agreed that ro ov must not be 
applied to 70 j17) ov, it would appear to follow that 7o 7 ov must be unutterable, 
etc. Again Parmenides seems to be right. 

(iii) There is, however, a third azopia, the greatest of all (238 d ff.). Even in 
attempting to refute ro p17) ov we are forced into self-contradiction. (a) We said 
just now (in the second azopia) that ro 7) ov could not partake of unity and 
plurality ; but all through we have been using the word 7o (implying unity) in 
speaking of it. And further (0), in affirming 70 p7) dv adbeyxrov elva, etc., we 
have been attempting to ‘attach’ edva: to it. This of course vitiates our state- 
ments at the root. 

At this point (239 b) the E.V. professes to feel himself beaten; he cannot 
demonstrate the ‘orthology’ about 76 x7) ov. This confession of failure is, of course, 
ironical, for ultimately, as we know, he will succeed in the demonstration. He 
will show that we can utter 76 yx) 6v, and what we can correctly say of it. 


Remarks on the azropiac 


(a) It will be noticed that neither of the terms év and j7) év is explained. At 
this stage the E.V. is working with these terms undefined and uninvestigated, 
i.e. as they figure in sophistic arguments. Furthermore, no justification is 
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offered either (A) for the statement in the first dopia that ro x7) 6v cannot be 
attached to any one of the dvra, or (B) for the statement in the second dzopia 
that none of the ovra can be attached to 70 x7) ov. Both statements are put for- 
ward as self-evident ; and at first sight, of course, they appear plausible enough 
—so long as the terms are considered merely as terms, without reference to 
what they really mean. 

Both statements, however, are reversed later in the dialogue: (A) at 256e, 
where the E.V. concludes that there is 7) dv Kata mdvra Ta yévn, and (B) at 
258 b, where the E.V. shows that ro px) dv BeBaiws €ort; ro Gv does ‘attach’ to 
it, it can be uttered, etc. 

(6) In the first azropia no supporting illustration is quoted. ‘The statement (B) 
in the second azropia seems at first sight to be merely the complementary of that 
in the first, (A). But there is going to be a sting in it, for this time the E.V. takes 
an example to illustrate his statement, and the example which he chooses of our 
being unable to ‘apply’ any ov to ro 7) ov is one which will cause embarrassment 
to Parmenides, viz. number, for not even Parmenides could avoid ‘applying’ 
singular or plural number to it. 

(c) Another point to be noticed is that the E.V. says during the second 
amopia, ‘We cannot rightly speak or think of 70 py) dv adro Kal’ adr, all by 
itself’, which in this context means, ‘without attaching to it at least one ov, 
viz. number (singular or plural)’. Later in the dialogue we shall see how 
‘Parmenides’ ’ error lay precisely in conceiving of 706 px) dv adro Ka’ atro, 
but in a somewhat different sense, for, as the E.V. will show, 70 jy) ov is an 
incomplete term if used ‘all by itself’ ; it must be expanded and completed into 
To pn ov X, i.e. other than X, or (in the case of yYevdis Adyos) ro pH) Gv epi 
Tivos, untrue about somebody or something. The alleged ‘absolute’ 7 ov, in the 
sense of having nothing whatever attached to it, will very shortly be dismissed 
entirely from the dialogue as unworthy of serious consideration,’ for even 
Parmenides, as the E.V. has already pointed out, cannot get on without 
applying number (one of the ovra) to it. The time has not yet come for the 
E.V. to introduce the corrected version of 76 yz) 6v; but his use of the phrase 
a’ro xaQ’ airo is as it were prophetic, and suggests the sort of correction of 
70 xy ov Which will be fully developed later in the dialogue. 

(d) It is sometimes held (e.g. by Professor Cornford, P.7.X., p. 208) that in 
this azopiat passage (237 b—239 b) Plato is intending to endorse Parmenides’ 
view that ro pndapds dv od« €ort, that it is unutterable, etc. This interpretation, 
however, hardly seems to accord with what actually occurs in the dialogue. 
Parmenides says we cannot utter it; the E.V. points out that not only do we 
utter it without hesitation, but also we attach 70 ov to it—and so does Parmenides. 
If, therefore, Parmenides or anyone else holds a view about vo py ov which 


! It is dismissed at 241 d, after the view of 
TO yy) Ov as the contrary of ro ov has three 
times over been found to be unworkable (first 
in the present dvopia-passage, then in each 
of the two definition-passages). Later in the 
dialogue, at 258 e, towards the close of the 
main argument, the E.V. refers to the dis- 
missal of this yu ov, when he says, ‘Let no 
one then say of us that we have shown 70 p7 
év to be the contrary of ro év and that we 
make bold to say that this is. As for any 


contrary to 76 dv, we have long ago said 
good-bye to the question whether there is such 
a thing or not.’ He does not say, and he does 
not mean, that he has endorsed Parmenides’ 
view that such a p2) ov is not. He means that 
as such a p7) ov cannot in fact avoid having 
ro ov attached to it in some way, it is a waste 
of time to attempt to deal with it. The only 
point worth discussing seriously is how ro 17) 
év has ro dv attached to it, i.e. how it €ore 
KaTG Tt. 
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denies the possibility of uttering it or of attaching 70 ov to it, then in Plato’s 
opinion such a view must be wrong. It goes against the facts and it contradicts 
itself. Parmenides does not know the ‘orthology’ about 70 7) ov, but the E.V. 
in the course of the dialogue demonstrates it and shows exactly how Par- 
menides’ view is wrong. To use phraseology that comes later in the dialogue, 
Parmenides’ mistake lies in refusing to allow 70 x7) 6v to ‘combine’; whereas 
the E.V. shows that it does ‘combine’. And even here, at the very outset, we 
find that in attempting to state Parmenides’ own conclusions we are forced 
(241 a, b)—and so is Parmenides—to attach number (an ov) to it. After this 
comes the E.V.’s ‘confession’ that he is beaten. But actually he has already 
won the first round against Parmenides, by showing that Parmenides contra- 
dicts himself in attaching 70 ov in the shape of number to 70 x7) ov. We can only 
maintain that Parmenides’ view is being endorsed by Plato if, as Professor Corn- 
ford does (P.7.K., p. 209), we belittle Parmenides’ error in applying ‘ 7é ’, 
etc., to 7d x7) ov. As Plato draws special attention to this third dzopia by calling 
it the greatest of the three, it seems unlikely that he meant it to be thought 
unimportant, especially as it vitiates the conclusions of the two preceding 
a7ropiat, which were favourable to Parmenides. Besides, it would seem strange 
that if Plato wished to endorse Parmenides’ view he should choose to point out 
that Parmenides himself cannot state his view without self-contradiction. The 
point Plato is making here, at the very start, is that even the originator of the 
‘+76 7) Ov odK €ore’ view could not in his very reference to it avoid implying 
that it had some sort of ‘being’, viz. number. Plato is condemning, not en- 
dorsing, Parmenides. 
(2) and (3) Two ‘definitions’ 

The second and third examinations deal with two further cases in which it is 
impossible to avoid saying that 76 y7) ov is. The E.V. considers (2) a definition 
of eiSwAov, (3) a definition of the art of the sophist. 

(2) 239 d ff. What is an eidwAov? What do we mean by calling all ‘images’ 
by one name? We mean €repov to.vodrov mpos TaAnOiwov adwyouwwpévov. Now to 
aAnOwov is ovtws ov. But an image is not aAn@wov. And pn aAn@wov is €vavriov 
of the genuine thing. Thus p7) aAnOwdv = otK« ovrws ov. The image is not 
really ov. Nevertheless, says Theaetetus, €or: ye nv mws, for it really is 
an image. To yu) ov does seem to be connected together in this curious way with 
To ov. Again we have been forced to say that ro px) dv €oriv. We cannot 
keep vo ov and 7o wy ov apart. Again Parmenides’ dictum will not work in 
practice. 

(3) At 240 c ff. the E.V. considers a definition of the art of the sophist. It 
consists, we agree, in producing false 5dfa; and false d0fa dofdler radvavria 
trois obvo.—it Sofdler ra pur) Ovra, certainly; but, it dofdler ra pr ovra elvat. 
Similarly, false Adyos is a Adyos Aéywv ra TE OvTa pr) elvar Kai Ta pr) GvTa elvat. 
Again we are forced to attach 70 ov to 76 x7) Ov, and again Parmenides’ dictum 
will not work. 


Remarks on these two passages 

(a) It should be noticed how the E.V. ‘proves’ that the image is ov« évrws ov. 
The original article is dAn@wev; this word is then equated with 6vrws dv; and 
the image, not being the original article, must therefore be called (Aéyets) odx 
ovtws ov. The equating of aAn@vdv with ovrws ov might, with proper safeguards, 
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be legitimate; but here it is done arbitrarily and deliberately, expressly in 
order to be able to conclude that the image is ox dvrws ov. This sophistic 
‘proof’ is really a matter of juggling with words; and I presume that an argu- 
ment of this sort had actually been used by the ‘sophists’ against Plato’s 
doctrine of Forms and particulars (the particulars being regarded as ‘images’ 
or copies of the ‘genuine’ Forms), though, of course, Plato does not say so here, 
and indeed the examples which he uses in formulating the argument would not 
be appropriate for such a purpose: here, in the Sophist, both the original article 
and the copy (e.g. the person and the statue of him) are physical objects. It is 
important to recognize that in this passage there is no explicit mention of an 
‘image’ as a physical object considered by way of contrast with an intelligible 
object of which it is a copy (particular versus Form). The images here being 
discussed (see 239 d) are images in water and in mirrors, images made by the 
draughtsman and the sculptor. Their originals are physical objects. But if in 
this passage we were to substitute for the physical original a Platonic Form, 
then the precise terms of the argument as here stated from 240 a 7 onwards 
would fit the situation exactly and verbatim without any alteration whatsoever ; 
and I presume that it was for this reason that Plato stated the argument in the 
way he did. Indeed, with this substitution, the original, being a Platonic Form, 
would be dvrws dv in Plato’s sense; and Plato’s reply on behalf of the ‘particular’ 
would be just the reply that Theaetetus makes on behalf of the image—‘ aAQ’ 
€or ye unv mws ’. It is not until later in the dialogue (257 b) that this zws is 
evaluated ; and the value then given to zws is sufficient to silence the sophist’s 
argument against this sort of image or any other sort of image, including 
‘particulars’. The answer given by Plato in this dialogue does not profess to do 
more than this: to rescue ‘images’ from the sophist who would by a trick of 
language deprive them of any sort of ‘being’ out of hand. 

(6) We must not, however, lose sight of what kind of image is the main and 
avowed concern of Plato in this dialogue. The sophist is not a maker of parti- 
cular physical objects, considered as ‘images’ of Platonic Forms; nor is he even 
the maker of the sort of images (statues, reflections, etc.) under consideration 
in the definition passage. The sort of image made by the sophist has already 
been explicitly mentioned, at 234 c—e, viz. images in discourse (eidwAa Aeyo- 
peva): he is an imitator of ra dvra by means of words (235 a).' Furthermore, 
these verbal images of his are distorted, deceptive ones (ra €v Trois Adyous 
davrdopara, 234 e). Now his retort to a description of himself as a maker of 
deceptive images will be that a thing cannot ‘appear’ and yet ‘not be’ (236 c) ; 
a thing either is, or it is not; therefore, he will say, such deceptive images do 
not exist, and he cannot be accused of deceiving by means of them. Hence it 
will be appropriate, indeed necessary, for Plato to work on this level of Adyoz, 
to show that such deceptive verbal images can and do exist; for the sophist 
would quickly object if the demonstration were offered on some irrelevant 
level. It would be no refutation of the sophist to prove that deceptive (or exact) 
physical copies of Platonic Forms exist, or that Platonic Forms themselves 
exist, or that they participate in each other. We shall therefore not expect 
Plato to be concerned with his own doctrine of Forms in this dialogue, but with 
counterfeit and deceptive sophistic Aéyot; and of all sophistic ‘verbal images’ 

1 Cf. 233 d-234 a, where the ‘all wpd- makes verbal copies are listed as ‘you and 


ypara’ (called ra dvra 234 b, ra ev rais me, animals, trees, plants, sea, sky, earth. 


mpateow épya 234 ¢) of which the sophist gods, and everything else’. 
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there can be no doubt that the chief and most deceptive is 76 7) dv itself, and 
the statement 70 x7) dv odK Eorw. 

The sophist, as we have seen, is an imitator of ra 6vra by means of words. 
But this is true also of the dialectical philosopher. Hence the E.V. distinguishes 
two species of image-making: (1) that which makes copies correctly represent- 
ing their originals, as well as (2) that which makes copies misrepresenting their 
originals. ‘The sophist is the counterfeit of the true philosopher : they both deal 
in Adyot, but whereas the philosopher takes care that his Adéyo: correctly repre- 
sent their originals (i.e. he is a maker of eixdéves, 236.a), the sophist has no 
serious concern with the actualities (ra mpdypara, ta ovra, Ta év Tais mpakeow 
€pya, 234 c-e), but only with words, and he does not care whether his Adyou 
correctly represent the actualities or not (i.e. he is a maker of ¢davrdopara, 
236 b). Indeed, the sophist goes so far as to reverse the proper order altogether : 
he pretends that we can infer the nature of ‘things’ from words. According to 
him, the name 7o 2) ov must obviously lead us to infer the corresponding 
‘thing’ pndeév, ‘just nothing at all’; hence, 70 x7) dv Aéyew (speaking falsely) = 
pndev Aéyew (uttering nothing at all). The only alternative is 76 dv Aéyew ; hence 
there are no false statements, all statements are true. It is a plausible and 
apparently watertight argument. According to Plato, however, 70 p72) ov is a 
gavracpa, a deceptive verbal image, because it gives us a wrong notion of the 


‘thing’ which it purports to represent. Plato will therefore demonstrate this: - 


he will show (a) that it is an incorrectly constructed Adyos, an incomplete term, 
a defective image, a ¢dvracya, and how it can be turned into a satisfactory 
eixwv; and (b) what the original ‘thing’ is which really corresponds to it and 
which it ought to represent. This is prepared for by the question, “To what may 
we apply this name, 70 p7 ov?’ (237°). Plato’s answer will be that for the 
gavracpa ‘ To 7) Ov’ we must substitute the eixawy ‘ 76 x) péya’ and so forth, 
and for the (alleged) thing ‘just nothing at all’ or zndév, we must substitute the 
(actual) thing ‘ €repov rod peydAov ’ and so forth (see 257 b-e) ; and similarly 
in the case of false statements. Once this fundamental image, 76 p17) 6v, has been 
exposed, the sophist will no longer be able to claim exemption from scrutiny 
for his other images on the ground that they either are not or else must be true 
‘because there is no such thing as falsity’. When we come to examine the two 
péyiota yévn, tadrov and Oarepov, we shall find that they also are defective 
verbal ¢avrdopara, constructed without reference to actual ‘things’, and of the 
same pattern as 70 7) ov. 

But this detailed answer belongs to a later stage of the dialogue. The sophist 
could, if he wished, attack the E.V. at once for positing images at all, without 
waiting for him to distinguish two classes of them, correct and misleading ones. 
He could face the E.V. at once with the Parmenidean dilemma: Any image 
either zs, or it zs not. If we say it is, then he will maintain it is true, and our case 
against him falls to the ground. If we accept his argument (e.g. as stated in 
239 d ff.) that all images are not, because they are not their original, the ‘real’ 
thing, then again our case collapses. Plato therefore takes an early opportunity 
of raising this question of images in general (at 239 d ff.), and of indicating 
which of the two answers he will defend: he will controvert the sophistic 
position that the image is od« év (240 b) and maintain that it gor mws (240 b 11). 
But this, if proved, would in a sense prove too much, for it would prove the 
same about ¢avrdopara as about eixdves. Plato will also have to prove a similar 
distinction between the two sorts of image, and show that as originals are to 
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images, so are eixdves to davrdopara. In both cases it will, in a sense, be the 
contrast of efvas versus ‘appearing and seeming’, of dv versus yz7) ov ; but, since the 
images concerned are verbal ones, the contrast becomes that of truth versus 
falsity. Plato therefore raises this question also, immediately after the eiéwAov 
passage, at 240 c ff., and indicates which line he will take about it. These two 
parts of the problem have already been stated, in this order, by the E.V. at 
236e: To yap paivecOar Totro Kai Soxeiv, efvar S€ uy, Kai To Adyew pev arta, 
GAnOA Sé uy, wavra Tatra €oTt peota amopias. As he puts it a few lines later 
(237a): Without the assumption of 70 x7) dv efvat, there could not be falsity. The 
subsequent part of the dialogue fulfils this programme: (1) the E.V. sub- 
stantiates his assertion that 76 2) dv €ort ws, (2) he shows how there can be 
falsity—how it is possible Aéyew xai dofalew ro p27) Ov. 

(c) Thus the purpose of the two passages, about the ‘image’ and the content 
of false doa, is not (as Prof. Cornford supposes, P.7.4., p. 212) to define these 
as possessing ‘a less degree of reality’ and thereby to raise the problem of ‘how 
what is not wholly real and what is not true can have a sort of existence’ 
(p. 214). No demonstration to this effect is, of course, given in the dialogue. ‘The 
expectation that it would be given (p. 215) is due to supposing that ‘images’ 
here are represented as things that are not wholly real. ‘The fact that the physical 
original of an image is (un-Platonically) described as évrws dv (249 b), and the 
later assertions (258 b) that ro yx dv BeBaiws €ort, and that it is oddevds 
tav addAwy odaias €AXAetropevor, should be sufficient to warn us against 
falling into this error. Plato is not concerned in the Sophist to expound the 
nature of the existence which belongs to particulars as contrasted with that which 
belongs to Forms; nor is he even concerned to expound the nature of the exist- 
ence belonging to an image. The sophistic view denies that these have any 
existence whatever, because we say of them that they ‘are not’. Plato is not con- 
cerned with degrees of reality, but with eidwAa év Adyous, and his task is to 
expose the verbal fallacy in the theory which alleges that when we say any 
‘thing’ A zs not B, C, or D, this is equivalent to saying that A is not at all, and 
which leaves us to infer that for this reason A does not exist in fact. It is a 
theory which pretends that from the mere use of certain words and phrases, 
however idiomatic (as e.g. in ‘ ra yx) Ovra A€yew’) and however mutilated (as 
e.g. in ‘an image is not [the original]’), we can infer the truth about ‘things’. 
The theory is based upon an abuse of argument. And owing to the fact that 
the word 6v is involved, the incautious reader is misled (as the sophists intended 
their hearers to be misled) into supposing that high matters of metaphysics are 
involved and into taking the sophists for learned metaphysicians. Plato’s 
opponents here are not metaphysicians, but sophistical logic-choppers (av7- 
Aoyixol) ; and he is going to meet them and beat them on their own ground. He 
is going to prove in the field of Adyou a principle (viz. that the phrase ovx 
€ort = €repdv éort, aliter, that ro 7) 6v = Bdarepov) which the sophist will be 
forced to allow Plato to use in defending his own metaphysical theory from 
sophistical attacks directed against its verbal expression. 

This proof will be effected by means of the terminology of ‘participation’ ; 
but, however pertinent this terminology may be for Plato’s own ulterior pur- 
poses, it is clear that in this part of the dialogue it has no reference to any meta- 
physical participation: it is merely a way of describing statements of attribution. 


1 It is not necessary to decide whether  ‘sophistic’ terminology, or whether Plato has 
xowwveiv in this sense was part of the deliberately added it here beside the other 
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This is shown also by the various alternative descriptions which Plato here uses 
for it; and above all by his incessant use of verbs of saying. Adyou—that is the 
level on which the sophist works; and Plato must meet him on his own level. 

Now in the dzopia-passage, and in both the definition-passages, the E.V. 
takes it for granted during his actual presentation of the argument that thgre 
is no third possibility other than 6v and y7) dv, i.e. other than év and évavriov 
tod ovros. He is observing the Parmenidean rule which allows only for ro ov 
and 70 p47) ov as separate and rigidly opposed contraries, which have nothing in 
common with each other. ‘None of the évra can attach to 7o yx dv’ (238 a). 
The rule does not admit any ‘combination’ or ‘participation’ between them. 
Thus, in the three azopia: we have the rigid contraries ro ov and 70 py ov, 
neither of which can have anything to do with the other. In the image-passage, 
TO py) GAnOwov is évavriov of ro adnOwov, giving the contraries aAnBuvov) ( 27) 
dAnfwov, = dvrws ov)(y7) ov. In the false-ddfa passage, ra x7) Ovra are evavria 
Trois ovow. Parmenides offers us the two alternatives only: ezther ov or pr 
év; there is no third choice. The E.V. and Theaetetus recognize that this 
situation is inescapable so long as they are bound by Parmenides’ rules. But in 
each of the three cases they enter a protest and point out that in practice we do 
not observe these rules; we speak as though there were a third possibility, 
inasmuch as we are constantly attaching ro ov to ro px ov. Contrary to the 
Parmenidean rules, we ‘keep attempting’ zpoodépew (238b), mpooriPévar 
(238 c), wpocappdrrew (238 c), mpocdmrew (238 e€) To ov to To p17) Ov. 

Ultimately, of course, the Parmenidean view is rebutted, for the E.V. 
announces (257 b), that when we Aéywyev 706 x7) Gv, odK Evavriov Te Aéyomev Tod 
évros, aAX” Erepov povov. But the matter needs careful handling before this 
conclusion can be reached. 

Plato’s first step will be to get the sophist to agree to an apparently harmless 
case of ‘communion’, ‘mixing’, ‘combining’ (just as the sophist often begins 
with an apparently unobjectionable instance), and it will be a case that involves 
not 7) ov but ov merely, viz. the statement * xivnots €or ’. The sophist cannot 
reasonably object to this statement. As the E.V. carefully points out in con- 
nexion with similar cases (cf. 250 b, 255 a, b), such a statement is not the 
équating or identifying of xivnois and ov (to which the sophist might reasonably 
object), but merely the attaching of ov to xivnois—attaching ov to ‘one of the 
ovra ’; quite literally the word éorvw is attached to the word xivnois. Thus the 
sophist will agree that xivnois has some connexion with ov, has something in 





alternative terms (‘mixing’, ‘blending’, etc.) 
—as he could quite justifiably have done— 
because of his ultimate aim of providing a 
defence of his own xowwvia of particulars 
with Forms. In view of the widely varying 
uses to which the term xowwveiv was put, it 
seems likely that it had in fact been used in 
this sense by the ‘sophists’ themselves. Quite 
apart from the regular Platonic usage in 
other dialogues (the relation of particulars 
with Forms) and the usage at Soph. 253 d, e, 
where it refers to the relation between yévn 
in Division as practised by the dialectical 
philosopher, we find it used of the relation 
between vocal sounds (253 a), of the relation 
of the body to yéveors and the soul to ovcia 


(248 a), and of the association together of the 
physical constituents of foods (Hipp. 7. dp x. 
inrpixys, ch. 15); cf. also the parallel use of 
peréxew, e.g. of the relation of God to avr? 
éemoriun in Parm. 134 c. The fundamental 
meaning of xo.wwveiv is the assertion of some 
relationship between the things which ‘parti- 
cipate’; what that relationship is depends 
upon the things concerned in it. Kowwveiv 
therefore takes its colour from its context, as 
is actually pointed out by Professor Cornford 
in his note on Soph. 248 a (P.7.K., p. 239 n.). 
We must not assume that whenever Plato 
uses the term he means to imply some sort of 
metaphysical ‘participation’. 
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common with it, participates in it. From this instance of connexion, combina- 
tion, mixing, blending, or whatever we like to call it, Plato will lead the sophist 
on until he makes him admit that xivnois and py) ov, and ultimately that ov 
and yp) ov, have something in common, combine, or participate. ‘Participa- 
tion’, even between apparent contraries, is thus the third possibility, which was 
missing from the Parmenidean scheme. Once the sophist has been forced to 
admit the validity of this principle, he will no longer be able to use his ‘ 76 px) 
év ovK €orw’ argument against Platonic ‘participation’, which, so far as its 
verbal expression is concerned, has hitherto been open to the sophist’s attacks, as 
already indicated in paragraph (a) above. 

(dq) The word €repov, which is to play an important part in the ultimate 
definition of 76 y:7) 6v, actually occurs in the passage about defining an ‘image’ 
(240 a9); indeed, the definition there given contains all the ingredients 
required for constructing the correct definition of 76 7) 6v, viz. Erepov mpds Tt. 
But the point is not taken up; instead, that which is ‘other’ is still assumed to 
be ‘contrary’ (70 py) aAn@uwov is évavtiov aAnfois, 240 b), as required by Par- 
menides’ rules. 

(e) Similarly, the definition of fevdis Adyos at 240 e end (Adywr . . . Ta p27) 
ovra eivat) is adopted later at 263 d 1, with the necessary expansion, as the correct 
definition—7repi 57 cod Aeyopeva . . . Ta eH OvTA Ws OvTa .. . Adyos Pevdrs. 
But at 240 e no indication is given of how the definition needs correction. 


REJECTION OF THE ‘PARMENIDEAN’ RULE 

Thus in these three passages, the amwopiac and the two definition-passages, 
the E.V. is taking examples to show that the Parmenidean view of rigid 
incompatibility between 70 dv and 70 pu) ov, the view that ro p27) ov odK Eorw, IS 
unworkable. We cannot in practice avoid ‘attaching’ ro dv to ro pu) 6v: the 
two are inextricably interwoven (240 c). The E.V. is therefore justified at this 
point, without further ado, in claiming that Parmenides’ argument must be 
thrown over (241 d ff.). The first part of his task is completed: he has shown 
that * ro x7) dv odK« E€orw ’ will not work. But he still has to demonstrate that ro 
py) Ov €ote kara Tt (241 d); and to explain how. For the present, however, this 
second part of the task is deferred, until some of the difficulties involved in 70 ov 
have been reviewed, for the meaning of this phrase is ‘no less puzzling’ than 
that of ro 7) dv (250 e). 

INTERLUDE 
At 241 c ff. the E.V. asks three ‘favours’ of ‘Theaetetus. (1) ‘Will you be 


indulgent if we try to free ourselves, even to a slight extent, from so strong an, 


argument?’ Th. agrees. (2) ‘Please do not think me a sort of parricide if I put 
Parmenides’ argument to the test, and establish in self-defence by main force 
in the teeth of that argument that 70 px) dv €ort Kard tt.’ Th. agrees. (3) The 
E.V. again refers to his ‘distress’ at having had so often before, and also now, to 
give up the contest. He asks yet a third favour. ‘I fear, after you have heard all 
this, that you may think me feeble-minded, shifting my position to and fro at every 
turn’ (rapa 77dda peraBadAwy euavrov avw Kai kadtw). Th. replies, ‘Have no fear. 
I shall never consider you are making a faux pas, if you embark on this refuta- 
tion and demonstration, so go ahead with confidence.’ Why does Plato insert this 


1 Incidentally, Theaetetus has already 237 b, although there seems to be little need 
once before given the E.V. carte blanche, at for it, since at 236d the E.V. had to say to 
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third request and answer? It must be in order to indicate that the E.V. means 
to go on shifting his position in the succeeding discussion ; as in fact he does. He 
is going to show exactly how sophistic arguments are managed, ‘pulling the 
argument first this way and then that’ (as he describes the method at 259 c after he 
has exposed it). 

242 b ff. Discussion of 76 x7) Gv is now discontinued. Enough has been said to 
show that Parmenides’ view is unworkable. But we must also realize that we 
are just as much in the dark about ro ov as we are about 70 27) ov, although we 
fondly thought that we were quite clear about ro ov. The examination of the 
various views about ro ov which follows is of great intrinsic interest. But its 
purpose in the dialogue is to produce a state of ‘perplexity’ about ro ov. And, 
indeed, no final answer is produced to the question, ‘What is meant by 70 ov?’, 
for, as Professor Cornford remarks, at 249 d the question is still considered to 
remain unanswered. Formally, it remains unanswered throughout the dialogue. 
But the E.V. makes a significant remark at 250 e; he says, ‘Since both 7o ov 
and 70 pu) ov are equally perplexing, perhaps any light thrown upon one of 
them will illuminate the other equally.’ We shall be left to deduce for ourselves 
at the end of the argument what is intended by this. Meanwhile we cannot 
expect an answer about 7o ov. We shall, instead, expect to find the E.V. 
working with 7o ov as an undefined term. 

So far the trend of the discussion has led us to expect a demonstration that 
TO 17 Ov €oTw, in order to show that there can be such things as sophistic verbal 
images, and that they can be deceptive. Vis-d-vis the sophist himself, the most 
convincing way of doing this is to show that his own terms contain their own 
refutation ; and as a matter of fact this is precisely what the E.V. does. We 
should hardly expect Plato to attempt to convince the sophist by parading an 
argument based on the Platonic doctrine of Forms; and if we examine the 
credentials of the yévn or ‘Forms’ dealt with in the main discussion it will be 
patent that they cannot possibly be Platonic. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE FIRST THREE yevy 


The first two of the five yévn to appear (though they are not yet called yévy 
or €i6y) are Motion and Rest. They first appear during the important discus- 
sion (248 a—254 d) which immediately precedes the central argument of the 
dialogue. (I prefer not to reckon the entry of ro ov as preceding that of Motion 
and Rest, owing to the shiftiness of its meaning during the long examination of 
the views of other philosophers about it. Later, it emerges as a third factor in 
which Motion and Rest ‘partake’.) 

This important passage, then, includes the following items, which we will 
examine in turn: 


(1) the first introduction of Motion and Rest (248 e and 249 b) ; 


him, ‘You say ‘‘Yes’’, but have you thought and Socrates undertook that this should 
what you are saying, or has some sort of be so—‘Choose any one of us you like; 
momentum swept you on, through force of | they will all make their responses to you 
habit of the argument, into saying ‘‘Yes” quite meekly (zpaws)’. I draw attention to 
straight away ?’ In fact Theaetetus offers no _ these passages in order to forestall a possible 
resistance or criticism tothe E.V. throughout. objection to my interpretation on the ground 
He is playing almost too well the role assigned that Theaetetus as an intelligent person 
to him at the outset, when the E.V. said he ought to have complained of the E.V.’s 
wanted a respondent who would ‘not make behaviour in those parts of the argument 
a nuisance of himself’ and would be ‘obedient _ where, as I claim, he is imitating the ‘sophis- 
to the rein’ (aAvmws re xai ednviws, 217d), tic’ methods. 
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PLATO AND THE METIZTA TENH OF THE SOPHIST 43 
(2) the introduction of 76 ov as a third factor (250 b) ; 


(3) the first introduction of the term yévy as applied to these factors in the 
dialogue (253 b); 
(4) the description of the art of the true philosopher (253 b ff.) ; 


(5) the announcement that we are not going to look for the true philosopher, 
but for the sophist (254 b). 


First, how do Motion and Rest make their entry? They slip into the dis- 
cussion almost by the way, in the course of the argument against the Friends of 
Forms (248 e). The E.V. asks, ‘Can we without demur agree that Motion, life, 
soul, and intelligence are not present to that which fully is (zapeivatr@ wavreAds 
ovrt) ? We cannot.’ But when the conclusion of this piece of argument is stated 
(at 249 b), it is put in this form: cai ro Kwovpevov 5) Kai Kivnow ovyywpnréov 
ws ovra; and this is shortly afterwards (249 b) restated as dav ad depdopueva Kai 
Kwovpeva travra elvat cvyywp@pev. But if we admit that all things are in motion 
we shall have to exclude intelligence from the class of é6vra, because unless there 
is something that abides constant and unchanging there can be no intelligence ; 
and this makes it necessary to posit Rest. Hence, at 249 d, the conclusion is 
stated thus: The philosopher will be forced 60a dxivnra Kai xexwnpéva To Gv TE 
Kal TO 7av ovvaudorepa A€yeuv. 

Thus the language is continually shifting. First (A), Motion is something 
which must be present to 7o ov. Next (B), both Motion and ro xwovpevov are 
stated to be ovra. Then (C), the philosopher ‘is forced to assert that ro ov and 
To av are all axivynra and all cexwnpyéva, both taken together’. The relationship 
between Motion and 7o év keeps shifting. Furthermore, the term used is at one 
time xivyats, then it is 7d Kwovpevov Kai Kivnats, then xiwovpeva, then Kexuwnpeéva. 
We do not know whether these are intended to be regarded as equivalents or 
not. Moreover, after this passage we hear no more of ro xwovpevov and Kexwn- 
péva ; only xivnas is mentioned. And it is statement (B) quoted above which is 
then taken up (250 a): ‘Motion and Rest, you say, both and each are (efvat).’ 
And out of this assertion a third factor is set up beside them, viz. ro 6v; while 
the statement (C) is flatly contradicted at 250 c, where it is categorically stated 
ovK apa Kivnots Kal ordots €ori Evvayddrepov To dv GAA’ Erepov by Te TOUTwY ; and 
further, that ‘in its own nature’ ro ov neither moves nor rests. The status of 
Rest also is obscure. Without it, ro xara ravra Kai Woatrws Kai Epi TO avTo 
could not yevéofa: (249 b), but this relationship is not explained. 

All this, as well as the long discussion about different views on 70 6v which 
has preceded, is rightly described by the E.V. as leading to a state of “‘perplex- 
ity’ about ro ov (250 e). And it has been brought about deliberately by the E.V. 
himself. We do not know where we are with ro ov. He might have said the same 
about Motion and Rest. Which of the three statements (A), (B), and (C) are we 
to take as authoritative, if any? And what precisely are Motion and Rest? It 
is never made clear. Are they Platonic Forms, in which particulars participate ? 
Or are they collective terms, denoting respectively all «xwovpeva and all 
éatnxora? We are never told. But we can guess. They come from the list of 
contrary terms that had figured in Zeno’s dilemmas, mentioned at Parmenides 
129 d, as is pointed out by Professor Cornford (P.7.X., p. 277), though he does 
not seem to notice the significance of this fact. They were part of the regular 
eristic equipment of the ‘sophist’, and therefore we need not be surprised if their 
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meaning and status are obscure. The E.V. is working, as we expected he would, 
with the sophist’s own terminology. 

It is in such a welter of confusion that the terms Motion and Rest make their 
first appearance; and this appearance occurs in close connexion with 7o ov, 
which also so far has been shifty in the extreme. But in spite of this, the three of 
them persist throughout the succeeding argument. Henceforward statement 
(A) is dropped : we hear no more of Motion (or Rest) being present to ro ov, 
but we now hear of ovaia being attached by us (251 d) to Motion and Rest, and 
of Motion and Rest participating (251 e) and communicating (252 a) in it. 
Furthermore, when we come to the opening of the main discussion (254 d), we 
find that Motion and Rest still hold the field, and 70 ov is said to be puxrov 
apudoiv. 

So much for two of the leading dramatis personae. We now come to the 
third, ro dv (ovoia). After the long passage which has drawn attention to the 
variety of conflicting views about 70 ov, and has produced ‘perplexity’ on the sub- 
ject, it is more than a little surprising to find the view which was expressed at 
250 a—c (‘when we assert both Motion and Rest éo be, this involves us in the 
assumption of a third factor beside them, in which they both communicate, viz. 
To ov’), reiterated at 252 a (‘neither Motion nor Rest will be unless they par- 
take of ovcia ’), and even more surprising when we find the same put forward 
again at 254d and used there as the opening gambit of the main argument: 
here again 7o ov is a third factor (now called a yévos) beside Motion and Rest, 
puxrov audoiv. Such a view of ro ov as a third thing was one which (as we 
thought) had been condemned as far back as 243 d—e. But it persists, and is 
placed in a key position at the opening of the main argument. After having 
spent 242 c-250 d in an elaborate exposition of the obscurities surrounding the 
nature of ro 6v, this glib propounding of 76 ov as a third yévos by the E.V. 
without any clear and careful statement of what is meant by it, is certainly 
unexpected ; but it is equally certain that it must have been deliberately done 
by Plato. In face of this, it is impossible to believe that Plato is putting forward 
this vo ov as an eidos which belongs to his own philosophic scheme; in fact, he 
could hardly have made it clearer that it does not. 

At 252 €e it is agreed that some, though not all, the factors (such as Rest, 
Motion, Being) will ‘mix’; there must be some commixture, at any rate. The 
E.V. then quotes the parallels of letters of the alphabet (some of which ‘fit 
together’, others do not) and musical sounds (some of which ‘mix’ with each 
other, others do not). And we need a réyv7 to tell us which are able xowwveiv 
in both cases. Now we have agreed, he says, that the yévn, too, stand in the 
same case with regard to mutual ‘mixture’, and we need an émorjun—perhaps 
the greatest €muorjun of all—to tell us which yévn ‘sound well’ (cvuudwve?) with 
each other and which do not ‘receive’ (5¢yerac) each other. It should be noticed 
that these two examples are not chosen at random; they are examples of sounds 
which can rightly follow each other in close succession. Not only are they 
appropriate metaphors to illustrate the work of Division according to yévn as 
practised by the true philosopher,' which the E.V. is going to describe 253 b-e; 

but also they apply even more literally to the practices of the ‘sophist’ which 
the E.V. is going on to deal with in the subsequent part of the dialogue, for 
there blending, mixing, participation, etc., will mean simply that the two 


1 Incidentally it may be noted that at the sophist (218 d), the definiendum is described as 
beginning of the attempts to define the 10 rod cogiorod yévos. 
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yevn concerned can ‘go together’ in speech, e.g. ‘Motion is’, as opposed 
to ‘Motion rests’—the latter being an instance of two yévn which will not 
‘blend’. 7 

This is the first occasion in the dialogue that the term yévn, or indeed any 
noun, is applied to Motion, Rest, and Being. And here it is slipped in un- 
obtrusively. It occurs, too, at an interesting point. It immediately precedes the 
E.V.’s remarks about the business of the philosopher and his art, Dialectic. 
This é€muor7Hun determines which yévyn are concordant with each other. So far it 
coincides with what has been said just before. But the business of Dialectic 
includes something beyond this. Its business is also to make divisions xara yévn 
and not to think the same e/dos is another or that another is the same one 
(253 d). The man who can do this rightly will discern one id€a dca 7roAAdy, etc. 
To know how to divide xara yévos, to know in what way the yévy can or cannot 
severally xowwveiv—this is the business of the true philosopher. And that is the 
place where we shall find him, now or later, if we look for him. But we are not 
going to do that now (254 b) ; we must keep up our pursuit of the sophist ; and he 
is not to be found in the brightness of ro 6v, but in the dark region of 76 ju} ov. 
And almost immediately the E.V. proceeds to initiate the main argument 
which leads ultimately to the identification of ro 7 ov. 

Again there could hardly be a clearer way of indicating that in the discussion 
which is now to follow we are not to be concerned with the Adyor of the true 
philosopher but with those of the sophist. But in case we have missed this 
warning, before he begins the E.V. gives another (254.c): “Though we may 
not be able to grasp 76 év and ro py ov with perfect precision, still we may at 
any rate give as satisfactory an account of them as the nature of our present inquiry 
admits.’ Even without these plain words from the E.V. we should by now hardly 
expect the argument which follows to be dealing with the doctrines of the true 
philosopher, i.e. with the Forms, since we know that its theme is to be the 
investigation of the sophistic ro yw) ov. But why does the E.V. give such a 
detailed description of the art of the true philosopher at this point? It must be 
to draw attention to the closeness with which, within certain limits, the art of 
the sophist parodies it. The sophist’s is a false art, as we have seen ; but further- 
more, as we shall see, it is an art which we might describe in Plato’s phrase as 
purporting to make divisions xara yévos, it purports to discern one idéa dua roAAdv, 
whereas actually the sophist fails to make correct divisions and sees one id€a 
dua troAA@v where there is in fact no such one éééa. This will become abundantly 
clear in the examination which the E.V. conducts. Plato, using the sophist’s 
terminology, will expose its falsity, and show inter alia that the sophist has been 
treating as separate yévn two of his (the sophist’s) own yévn which are really one 
(viz. To x7) Gv and Odrepov). The sophist is to be revealed as an incompetent 
divider xara yévn. 

We have already noticed the undefined status of Motion and Rest, and the 
abrupt and unquestioned acceptance of ro ov. At the very beginning of the main 
argument the E.V. says (254 b) that he will not consider all the eién, but 
will choose certain of ra péyrora Aeydopeva (he does not say by whom Aeyopeva), 
and the three yévyn already mentioned, viz. 76 ov, Motion and Rest, qualify 
as péytora t&v yevav. (The meaning of wéyorov is not explained.) It is then 
assumed, presumably on the strength of the two previous passages (250 a—c 
and 251 e-252 a), that these three are yévn, whatever that may mean, for a 
yévos is never defined. No further justification is offered. But the point made at 
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250 b that 7o ov is a third factor beside the other two is again made here 
(254 d), as we have noticed. 


INTRODUCTION OF Two FURTHER yévyn 


The E.V. then proceeds at once to the establishment of radrov and Oarepov 
as two further independent yévn. 


Ostensible establishment of rairov and @drepov as yévn in their own right (a) beside 
Motion and Rest, and (b) beside ro ov 
(a) The following are the stages in the ‘proof ravrov and Oarepov must 
be two additional yévn beside Motion and Rest and not identical with either: 
1. So far we have been working with three yévy only, Motion, Rest, and 70 ov. 
The Visitor now says: avrt@v Exacrov Troiv pev dSvoiv Erepov €or, avto 8” éavT@ 
ravrov (254 d). This is the first introduction of ‘other’ and ‘the same’ ; and here 
the two predicates appear in their complete form: 


‘is other than the remaining two’ 
‘is the same as itself’. 


2. The qualifying part of the predicate in each case is then dropped, giving 


‘is other’ 
‘is the same’, 


and out of these two truncated statements the two further yévn are erected, 
known as ravrov and Oarepov (254 d ff.). 

3. It is next assumed that, as we thus attribute in speech both of these to Motion 
and Rest alike, we are making a common attribution (xow? mpoceimwpev) of 
each of them to Motion and Rest, 


e.g. we say Rest is the same 
and we say Motion is the same. 


4. Now neither Motion nor Rest can de anything which we thus attribute to 
both of them in common. For instance, suppose that Rest were identical with, 
in fact were, radrov, because we attribute ‘the same’ to it in speech. We make 
this attribution also to Motion. In that case, we should be saying that Rest 
moves and Motion rests, for if Rest were ‘the same’ and Motion were ‘the 
same’, then Rest would be Motion, and Rest would have been forced to change 
into the contrary of its own nature, because it would be partaking of its contrary. 
(This, of course, could be ‘proved’ just as well from the common attribution of 
‘other’ to both Motion and Rest.) 

Therefore, although we must not say that either Rest or Motion is ‘the same’ 
or ‘other’, yet they both ‘partake of’ ‘the same’ and of ‘other’. 

5- Conclusion. Hence, ‘the same’ and ‘other’ are yévy distinct from Motion 
and Rest, in which Motion and Rest both partake. 


Remarks on this passage. 

The illegitimate step is taken in stage 2, where the qualifying part of the two 
predicates is quietly dropped. ‘This is, of course, a regular eristic trick, well known 
to us from other dialogues of Plato. It is exactly parallel to the trick used by 
Dionysodorus in the Euthydemus, where he ‘proves’ that Ctesippus is the son of a 
dog (298 d, e) and that Cleinias’ friends wish for his destruction (283 d), as 
follows: 

(a) Ctesippus has a dog; the dog is Ctesippus’. 
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The dog is the father of puppies; the dog is a father. (‘Of puppies’ is 
then omitted, and the two statements are put together to give:) 
Therefore the dog is Ctesippus’ father. 


(6) Socrates and his friends wish Cleinias to become wise. He is not wise now, 
but ignorant. Therefore, says Dion., BovAecBe adrov os viv éoriv pnKért 


efvas (283 d). And os viv €oriv unxeére efvar = amoAwAéva. The ‘proof’ 


has been effected by dropping the qualifying words és viv €oriv, or else by 
understanding them merely as a relative clause (i.e. either ‘C. to be no 
longer [the person he is now]’ or, “C., who is now, to be no longer’). 


The procedure of the E.V. is invalid in precisely the same way, because he is 
deliberately working so far on precisely the same lines as the sophists. He is 
showing how they construct their yévn. He drops the qualifying words in the 
two statements 


Motion is the same as itself, i.e. as Motion;} . mec Motion is the same; 
Rest is the same as itself, i.e. as Rest, 51VINS * | Rest is the same, 


and treats these as statements making a common attribution (viz. of ‘the same’) 
to both Motion and Rest. There is, of course, no common attribution ; the com- 
mon attachment of the word radrov is obtained only by omitting the remainder 
of the phrase in each case. The E.V. is demonstrating how the sophist 
manages to see one id€a where there is not one. 

Having done this, the E.V. next makes the point that in such a case of 
(alleged) common attribution, neither Motion nor Rest can be that which is 
so attributed to them; the fact is, he says, that they both partake of what is thus 
attributed to them. It is important to notice here how close the parallel is 
between this procedure and that which is the foundation for the legitimate 
establishment of a Platonic Form. We say 


Socrates is dixaos, 
Theaetetus is déxaros, and so forth. 


This does not imply the identification (or the identity) of either S. or T., or any 
other subject, with ro dicacov ; that is a piece of childish or doting silliness which 
we can dismiss from mind (cf. Sophist 251 b, c). It is, however, a legitimate 
instance of common attribution, because no part of the statement is dropped in 
either case. We may therefore legitimately posit a Form, named 70 dixaov, and 
say that S. and T. and the others ‘partake of’ it. To dixasov is thus a correct 
verbal image, an eixwv. The procedure of the E.V. is superficially an exact 
replica of this,’ except for the one illegitimate step, which renders the verbal 
image radrov incorrect—it is a davracpa. 


' We must also remember, of course, that raise against the particular-Form relation- 





the sophist’s factors (viz. verbal terms) are 
all on one level, whereas Plato’s own factors 
(viz. physical particulars and immaterial 
Forms) are on two levels. This, among other 
reasons, is a strong justification for Plato in 
having chosen Parmenides as the type of the 
antagonists he is dealing with in this dia- 
logue. Parmenides could work on one level 
only at a time, as is shown by his poem, and 
also by the sort of objection he is made to 


ship in the Parmenides: his objections assume 
that only one level is involved, not two (and 
therefore, of course, do not touch Plato’s own 
theory). Just as Parmenides supposed that 
‘thinking’ was a correct index to ‘being’ 
(‘Only that which can be thought can be’), 
so the sophists supposed that ‘saying’ is a 
correct index to ‘being’: we can deduce the 
nature of ‘things’ (6vra) from words. 
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(b) (i) ‘Proof’ that radrov is a yévos in its own right beside ro ov 

The E.V. ‘proves’ that radrdév cannot be one and identical with ro 6év as 
follows : 

If there were no difference in meaning between 7o év and radrov, then, 
when we say Motion and Rest both are, we shall be speaking of them both 


as being the same. As this is obviously absurd, we must conclude that it is 
impossible for radrév and ro ov to be one and identical. 








































Here we notice: 


1. Our manner of speaking of things is regarded as giving a correct representa- 
tion of what those things are. ‘The conclusion is stated thus: tadrov and 
To ov cannot be one and identical. 

2. ‘We shall be speaking of them both as being the same.’ This is obviously 
intended to be understood, and is in fact understood, by Theaetetus to 
mean ‘the same as each other’. But it cannot legitimately mean this. We 
have here a further example of interference with the predicate. First, “the 
same as itself’ was cut down to ‘the same’ ; now, “the same’ is expanded by 
implication into ‘the same as each other’. This is managed very adroitly 
by the E.V.: audorepa efvar Aeyovres auddrepa ovtws avtra TavTov ws ovTa 
mpocepodpev (255 b, end). 

(b) (ii) ‘Proof’ that 0arepov ts a yévos in its own right beside ro ov 

The E.V. ‘proves’ that @dérepov cannot be one and identical with 7o dv as 

follows: 


Some ovra are spoken of (AéyeoOa) as adra xa’ aira; others always as 
apos aAAnAa. But Odrepov is always spoken of in the latter way, i.e. as mpos 
érepov. In this respect it ‘differs enormously’ from 7o ov, for 76 dv ‘partakes’ 
of both eién, viz. (1) of being spoken of as xa’ airo and (2) of being spoken 
of as mpos dAdo. If Oarepov fell under (1) as well as under (2), we might one 
day find in the class of €repa (rv €répwv 7) some €repov which was €repov cal” 
avro and not €repov mpos €repov. But any €repov is always of necessity €répou, or 
apos erepov. Therefore, because it differs so enormously in this respect from 
70 ov, Oarepov cannot be one and identical with ro ov, but must be stated to be 
a fifth eZSo0s in its own right. 


Here we notice the following points: 

1. To xa” adro and 70 mpos aAAnAa (or mwpos €repov) are described as ei5n, of 
which 70 ov ‘partakes’ (255 d). Are we to infer from this (as Professor 
Cornford assumes, P.7.., pp. 256-7 and p. 281, n. 2) that Plato believed 
these were Forms? . 

2. What is the relation of ‘the ovra’ to ‘70 ov’? What is meant by ‘the 
class of €repa ’? and what is the relation of these €repa to Oarepov? 

3. Most important of all, we see that the E.V. chooses to establish that 
Odrepov is distinct from 7o ov by pointing out that @drepov is of necessity 
€répov or mpos €repov. This is an excellent piece of irony on Plato’s part, for 
this very fact makes it abundantly clear that @drepov is an incomplete 
term, whose meaning varies from case to case. Qdrepov is of necessity 
Odrepov <than X, or Y, or Z>. It has no constant value or content. It 
cannot therefore constitute a common attribute; and its establishment 
as an eidos is therefore as illegitimate as the similar establishment of 
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ravrov. Both these yévn, Odrepov and radrdv, are based on the same 
sophistic trick of suppressing an essential part of the attribution, and 
therefore are invalid. 


The E.V. now proceeds to make some statements, which on examination we 
find to be founded entirely on verbal usage without regard to fact. 

1. At 255 e he says: ‘Each of them is other than the rest of them, not because 
of its own nature, but because it partakes of the ié€éa of @arepov.’ This is obviously 
absurd. If each one has its own nature (as is said here, and has been previously 
said at 250c 11 and 255 b1), it must surely be its own nature which in fact 
makes it other than the rest. It is absurd to suppose that any yéevos A cannot be 
other than a yévos B except by partaking in a third yévos C. Such assertions 
apply only to speech, not to ‘things’. Kivyats is not other in speech until we have 
tacked @drepov on to it ; that, and no more, is what is involved by ‘partaking’ of 
a yévos in this discussion. It would be equally, and even more obviously, absurd 
to assert that no yévos can be the same as itself in virtue of its own nature, but 
only in virtue of partaking of ‘the same’. Otherwise, what could be meant by 
its ‘own nature’? Further, why should partaking in @a7repov make it other than 
B, C, and D, but not other than itself? As the E.V. will soon remind us, the 
so-called yévos ‘ Odrepov’ in no case represents the complete attributions from 
which it is ostensibly derived. This kind of terminology, as we saw, purports to 
deduce the truth about ‘things’ from mere verbal usage; it deceives us with 
verbal davrdopara. 

2. Similarly, at 256 a, the E.V. says, ‘Motion is because it partakes of 76 ov’ 
(a statement repeated from 252 a). This implies that Motion’s ‘own nature’ 
counts for nothing. For what then could be meant by the name ‘Motion’? 
Kivnots would be a vox nihili. It is absurd to suppose that Motion cannot be 
unless it partakes in another yévos. Again, the fallacy is the same; it lies in 
assuming that modes of speech are necessarily a true index to ‘things’. The 
argument is: We say, Motion is. This is taken as an attribution of ‘being’ to 
Motion, and Motion is then said to ‘partake of’ being. Thus, obviously, until 
‘being’ is attached to ‘Motion’ (€o7t to xivnois), Motion cannot be. It is a 
merely verbal matter. (Plato himself avoids this sort of difficulty in his own 
system, because for him a Form is, e.g. adro 6 €or kaddv. ‘Being’ is part of 
the very nature of the Form, not another ‘Form’ which has to be ‘partaken of?’.) 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF To p7) Ov 


Up to this point the E.V. has been reproducing perfectly the sophistic 
method. He has managed to slip in Motion and Rest, and then (without 
examination) 7o ov; and he has elaborately ‘proved’ that radrév and @drepov 
are two further yévn in the approved sophistic manner; and now finally he 
states some antilogies which appear to follow as a matter of course. This is the 
sort of demonstration which he describes later (at 259 d) as ‘demonstrating that 
the same is other du yé wy and that the other is the same’. Antilogies of this 
sort are not based on fair argument. They must be tackled firmly, and when 
anyone produces them we must cross-question him carefully and find out the 
manner in which (é€xeivn) and the respect in which (xar’ éxeivo) he alleges these 
things to be so (259 d). And this 1s precisely what the E.V. proceeds to do at 
256 a. He points out, what the sophist would carefully conceal, and what he 
has so far carefully concealed himself, that the terms used are equivocal 
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(256 a ff.). Taught by the sophist, we are led into saying Motion is the same, 
and also Motion is not the same. The sophist, of course, intends us to boggle at 
this. But we need not, and the E.V. shows why. We have merely to remember 
that such apparent antilogies result wholly from the suppression of part of the 
statements concerned; or, to put it more bluntly, from playing with words 
(radia ; see 234 a, 235 a). If we like, we can dignify the trick by saying that it 
is based on deliberately confusing statements of identity (e.g. Motion is ‘the 
same’—an impossibility ; therefore Motion is not ‘the same’) and statements of 
attribution (e.g. Motion is the same sc. as itself—‘participation’). 

1. At 256 a the E.V. points out explicitly that in such cases we are using the 
words in different senses. 


We say (1) Motion is the same. This means, Motion is the same because it 
partakes of radrov mpos é€auryyv (restoring the full phrase, suppressed 
since 254 b). 

We say (2) Motion is not the same. This means, Motion is not ‘the same’, 
because it communicates in ‘other’, and ‘other’ separates it off from ‘the 
same’ and makes it not that (€xeivo, = tadrov) but other (€repov). 


All this, it will be noticed, is done while using the sophist’s own terminology, for 
it is Plato’s purpose to show that this terminology itself contains its own refuta- 
tion so far as 76 7) dv is concerned. The E.V. now proceeds to apply the same 
treatment to ‘other’ and to 70 ov, and thus to show that we can say A is and A 
is not. It will be merely forcing the sophist to do with 70 6v what he is fond of 
doing with ‘the same’ and ‘other’. To ov, similarly, is equivocal. 

The E.V. continues: Motion is other than ‘other’; so it is not ‘other’ 
(identity), and at the same time it is other as partaking of ‘other’ (attribution). 
Also, Motion is other than 70 6v; so it is really not ‘ 6v’ (identity), and at the 
same time it is 6v, because it partakes of ‘ vo ov’ (attribution). And this applies 
to all the yévn ; 7) ov is ‘upon’ (émi, kara) them all. We can rightly speak of them 
all as od« ovra (strictly, of course, he should have said od« 6v ; but this is a minor 
sophistic licence), and also —— because they partake of ro 6v—we can speak of 
them as eva: and ovra. Each of them is not (sc. identical with the remaining 
ones); at the same time each of them is (because it partakes of 70 6, i.e. 
‘being’ (€o7wv) is attached to it in speech). 

(It is interesting to notice how the E.V. skates over the difficulty involved 
in saying that Motion is other than ‘other’ (256 c 9). He conceals the difficulty 
by pretending that the case is on all fours with the two cases already considered. 
‘Motion is other than other, just as it was aAAo than the same and than Rest; so 
Kara. Tov viv 52 Adyov it is ody Erepdv m7 and Erepov.’ 

First, then, how was Motion ‘other than Rest’? We find the statement that it 
is ‘other than Rest’ at 255€ 13 ‘ «ivnots, ws €or. TavTamacw ETEpov oTacews. 
This, as seems also to be implied previously at 254 d 11, might be thought to be 
self-evident, on the ground that Motion is ‘of its own nature’ other than Rest; 
but as this statement comes immediately after the statement at 255 e 4 ff. to the 
effect that ‘each one is €repov than the remainder not because of its own nature 
but dca 7o peréxyew tis id€as THs Oarépov’, we must suppose that the E.V. 
intends this rule to apply even to the case of Motion being other than Rest—.e. 
that it is other than Rest not because of its own nature but because of partaking 
of the Form of ‘other’. 

Secondly, how was Motion ‘other than radrov’? At 256 b 2 we read (as 
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quoted above) orav 5é p27) tadrov (sc. rHv Kivnow eitwpev), dia THY Kowwviav 
avd Barépov, du” Hv amoywpilopevn rabrod yéyovev od« exeivo GAA’ Erepov. Here the 
E.V. explicitly states that the reason why Motion is other than ‘the same’ is its 
‘communion in @drepov ’. 
We thus get the following scheme: 
(A) Motion is other than Rest 
because it partakes of ‘other’ (than the remaining yévn). 
(B) Motion is the same (i.e. the same as itself) 
because it partakes of ‘the same’ (sc. towards itself) ; 
Motion is not the same (i.e. is not ‘the same’) 
because it partakes of ‘other’ (sc. than ‘the same’ and the remaining 
yevn). 
On the same pattern we should get: 
(C) Motion is other (i.e. than the remaining yévn) 
because it partakes of ‘other’ (sc. than the remaining yévn) ; 
Motion is not other (i.e. is not ‘other’) 
because it partakes of ‘other’ (sc. than ‘other’ and the remaining yév7). 


Thus Motion would be both other and not other for one and the same reason, viz. 
because of its participation in ‘other’. Furthermore, it would actually be its 
participation in ‘other’ that made it other than ‘other’. The E.V. therefore 
cleverly refrains from going into details on this subject, and contents himself 
with saying that Motion is other than other just as it was other than the same 
and other than Rest.) 

2. It is now possible to show what is really meant by a statement such as 
Kivnows €or. At 257 a the E.V. shows this in connexion with 7o ov. He says, ro 
ov, ovK dv exeiva (viz. Rest, Motion, etc.), on the one hand (a) is itself, one 
thing ; on the other hand (4) is not all the other innumerable things. From this 
we see that just as ‘Motion is other’ is incomplete, and as ‘Motion is not’ is 
incomplete, so too ‘Motion is’ is incomplete, and should really be ‘Motion is 
itself’, i.e. ‘Motion is Motion’. Thus, even with 7o ov there is no common attri- 
bution, for 76 ov, just like @drepov, has a different content and value in each 
case. Like @arepov and radrov, ro ov also is an invalid yévos. 

3. Ultimately we come to the explicit identification of ro xn ov with Oarepov 
(257 b). When we say 70 p27) 6v, we mean not the contrary of ro ov, but other 
than ro ov, €repov Tob Gyros. 

4. Having made this point, the E.V. proceeds immediately to fill in the 
missing words on both sides. Instead of speaking of év and jy) 6v, he now speaks 
of péya and pa péya, xaddv and p7) Kadov, etc., and points out explicitly that 
the words which follow yn and od in each case are an essential part of the 
business (257 b, c). By 7) 6v we mean, not something which 1s not at all, but 
something which is merely other than some év. Thus for the verbal ¢avracpa 
‘ +6 x ov’ and the (alleged) thing ‘that which is not at all’, we must substitute 
respectively the verbal eixwy ‘ ro uw) péya’ and the thing ‘ €repov rod peyadov ’ 
and so forth. 

In the whole of this demonstration, no terms are used other than those of the 
sophist’s own stock-in-trade. The E.V., as we were told at the outset, is quite 
familiar with it ; but instead of using it in order to parade antilogies, he shows 
what are the deficiencies and fallacies involved in it, and how it must be 
corrected. Above all, he shows that ro 7) 6v is no more the contrary of ro ov 
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than @drepov is the contrary of 70 ov, aliter, that when we say A ovx €or B we no 
more deny A’s existence than we do when we say A is érepov than B, He shows 
that 76 p7) ov is a verbal ¢dvracpa. The sophist is exposed as a maker of false 
eiSwAa ; his art is the worst sort of counterfeiting, for it is the counterfeiting of 
Forms; it is a sort of eidwAomouxy, a parody (is not the word itself meant to 
suggest it?) of the true eiéo7oux7y, the art of the dialectical philosopher. ‘The 
sophist plays with words, with verbal ‘images’ which have no true correspond- 
ence to the things whose names they bear ; indeed,sthe sophist does not really 
know what these names mean. Unlike Plato, the sophist is interested only in 
words, as Plato is careful to emphasize not only by his explicit statement to this 
effect at 240 a ff., but also and very strikingly by his incessant use of verbs of 
‘saying’ throughout the discussion. ‘The sophist divorces words from things, and 
having done so feels himself at liberty to play about with them without refer- 
ence to their true meanings. And although his 7) 6v gives us more trouble than 
his ov, the latter is just as much a deceptive ‘image’. 

In the final stage of the argument we notice that the E.V. introduces certain 
terms which are also used in the Parmenides. He speaks of the ‘nature’ of 
@drepov being ‘chopped up’ and ‘distributed into parts’ among all the ova. 
This is strange language to use of a ‘Form’, as Professor Cornford points out 
(P.T.K., p. 293) ; but we cannot escape the difficulty of the language by saying 
that ro px) KaAdv (a ‘part’ of @drepov or To 7 Ov) is ‘part of the whole field of 
Forms which make up the Real; it is in fact the whole group of Forms that is 
separated off from, and contrasted with, the single Form, the Beautiful itself’ 
(ibid.). : 

In the Parmenides (144 b) Parmenides says: ‘ 7) ovata is distributed out into 
portions (vevéunrar) over all the many ovra .. . it is chopped up (xaraxexep- 
pdriorat) ws oldv Te opiKpoTata Kai péyloTa Kai TavTaxd@s OvTa, Kai peueprorat 
mavrwy pddwora, Kai €ore pépyn amépavra Tis ovaias ’. Similarly, at 144 e, ‘ ro &v 
itself, xexeppariopévov bro THs ovaias, is many and infinite in number, for 70 €v 
and ovoia run an even pace with each other throughout. ‘Thus, not only is 
To ov €v many, but ro ev itself is Ssavevenpeévov by ro 6v and must be many.’ The 
purpose of this is to discredit ro €v by showing that it is many: it is ‘chopped 
up’ into many. It would appear that the purpose of the E.V. in the Sophist is 
the same. “The nature of @drepov has been shown xaraxexepparioba .... The 
parts of the nature of @arepov, which is one, have each their own name’ (257 c). 
“We showed the nature of @drepov, ovody re Kai KaTaKeKepyaTiopevny emi travTa 
Ta OvTa mpos GAAnAa, and we made bold to say that each part of it set over 
against ro dv is precisely d6vrws 76 x7) Ov’ (258 d, e). ‘ To x) Ov Was shown to be 
one of the yévn, xara wavra Ta ovra Sveomrappevov ’ (260 b). A ‘Form’ which is 
chopped up into pieces is a strange candidate for the status of a Platonic Form. 
We are bound to infer that such a ‘Form’ has no proper nature or unity at all; 
the ‘unity’ of it disappears when it is chopped up. Indeed, we have been 
reminded already by the E.V. at 255 d that @arepov ‘all by itself’ is meaningless : 
it must always be Odrepov mpos €repov. (In other words, there is no Platonic 
Form @arepov, no adro xa’ aire Odrepov.) There is thus no true yévos * Aarepov ’ 
at all, but only ‘parts’ or ‘pieces’ of 6arepov—@arepov than X, VY, <, ro pn ov X, 
Y, Z. As the E.V. stated in the passage quoted above (258 e), it is each part of 
Odrepov that is set over against ro ov which is precisely ovtws To p17) Ov. 

The positive results implied in the dialogue are these: 

1. Plato’s own Forms, unlike the sophist’s yévy, are based upon true and 
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genuine common attributes, and their names are eixdves, not davrdopara. The 
word correctly represents the ‘thing’. 

2. The three yévn which ‘permeate’ all the others, viz. radrdv, Odrepov (76 p22) 
ov), and 70 ov, are defective in structure, and must be completed into radrov 
mpos €avTd, Oarepov mpds tt (TO x7) Gv. X), and ro 6v X—and then, of course, their 
alleged unity disappears in each case. We remember that the E.V. said that 
the two problems, that of ro ov and that of 76 7) ov, were equally difficult, and 
that a solution to one might indicate a solution to the other. The solution is 
that, just as ro x7) o6v must really be 76 yx) dv X or Y, so ro Gv must really be 76 dv 
X or Y; and this is precisely the way of expressing a Platonic Form—é éorw 
X or Y. Qut of the sophist’s own terminology, Plato has forced him to give 
support to the doctrine of Platonic Forms. To ov simpliciter is as empty of con- 
tent as ro x7) ov stmpliciter. When the sophistic ro ov is corrected and completed, 
we find that the result is exactly the formula for a Platonic Form. 

3. More generally, Plato has shown the error of setting up rigid contrarieties, 
such as 70 ov versus 70 17) Ov, first formulated by Parmenides. In the following 
part of the dialogue he will show the error of the rigid antithesis, truth versus 
nonsense. In the former case we have the intermediary @drepov rod évros X; in 
the latter, falsity (yeddos), which is the thinking or saying of érepa trav ovtwv 
mept tivos. This insertion of ‘means’ between extremes runs like a thread 
throughout Plato’s work, and there is no need to quote examples here. But one 
application of the demonstration which he has effected in the Sophist has already 
been forecast above (pp. 37, 39), and must be mentioned again now. This 
demonstration enables Plato to defend the world of ‘particulars’ against the 
verbal attacks of the ‘sophist’. He can admit that particulars are not dvra 
(which in Azs case will mean Platonic Forms), but he is not thereby forced into 
admitting that they are x7) ovra in the sophistic sense, viz. as not existing at all, 
for he can now show that they are merely €repa rv dvrwv; in the phrase of the 
Republic (5. 479 d), they roll about between pure ov and 7) ov; they are ‘means’. 
To this the sophist can now have no answer. Parmenides’ view, that only 70 dv 
can be, has been proved wrong. There can be such a thing as 70 yz7) ov, not in the 
sense of the contrary or complete negation of 7o 6v—no one can say whether 
there is such a thing as that or not, and it does not matter (258 e-259 a)—but in 
the sense of ‘other than 70-év-this-or-that’. In the Sophist Plato has shown that 
the sophist’s verbal images are deceptive ¢davrdcpara; he has also shown 
how they can be converted, not necessarily into the names of Platonic Forms 
(though this is sometimes possible), but at any rate into true and correct 
eixoves. Although he has not been dealing directly with ‘particulars’, he has 
also shown that they too, considered as ‘images’, cannot be dismissed out 
of hand as ‘unreal’ by the verbal legerdemain of the sophist. ‘They are re- 
semblances, more or less perfect, of ‘real things’, not identical with them, but 
not therefore unreal. And of course, for Plato, these €repa trav dvrwv partake of 
7a ovra (the Forms) in the true sense of the term. Plato is now at liberty to 
expound, at his leisure, and free from captious verbal objections, what precisely 
the nature of their existence is (e.g. in the Timaeus). 


FALSE ASSERTION AND FALSE THOUGHT 
Now that the question of 70 7) 6v has been disposed of, the E.V. can go on 
to deal with the original question, How is it possible fevd7y A€éyew and Pevd7 
dofdlew? for Pevdns Sdéa Sofdle ra 7 Ovra (240d 9), and ypevdrs Adyos is 
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one which ra ovra Aéyes i) elvae and 7a p27) ovra elva (240 e). In this early 
passage, of course, 7a x7) ovra are still equated with ravavria rots odow (240d 6) ; 
and so long as we allow the sophist to make this equation, to deny that there 
is any such thing as 70 ps7) 6v, we have to admit that eddos is impossible. But 
we have now forced him to agree that this equation cannot stand, and that ro 
py Ov peréyet ToD Gvros (260 d). He will have to admit their participation to 
this extent at any rate. But he may still contend that Aodyos and deéa do not 
‘partake of’, do not admit of combination with, 7o yx) ov; in other words, that 
in spite of what has been shown, it is still impossible Aéyew and dofalew ro 7 ov. 
The E.V. has therefore to convince him that it is possible ; and the line he takes 
will be similar to that which he has already taken, viz. to show that in such a 
phrase as A€yew To x7) Ov some essential qualifying words have been left out. 

In order to prove his point, the E.V. has first to define what we mean by 
Aéyew ; What is a Adyos ? He shows (261 a—262 c, d) that, in order to produce a 
valid Adyos, at least a ‘name’ and a ‘verb’ are required: a Adyos must assert 
something about something or somebody; it cannot be about nothing at all or 
nobody at all. This point is repeated several times; and it is emphasized that 
both the true Adyos and the false Adyos, e.g. “Theaetetus sits’ and “Theaetetus 
flies’, are about Theaetetus (7epi €uod, 263 a twice; mepi cod, 263 b thrice; 
263 d once). Just as earlier the E.V. showed the absurdity of the notion of 
To pt) ov simpliciter, by showing the absurdity of the notion of ‘other’ unless it 
was other than something, so here he points out the absurdity of the notion of 
p72) Ov, in the sense of ‘untrue’, unless it is untrue about something. We saw 
before that 7) ov must be y7) dv X, other than X. So now, the action denoted by 
the verb must be about somebody or something. It cannot be advo Kal’ aio. 
In either case 7) ov must have reference to something. Furthermore, the same 
applies to a true Adyos as to a false one: it, too, must be about some subject. 
When, therefore, we maintain that it is possible Aéyew 7a py) Gvra, We mean, it 
is possible, for example, to state about somebody 7ra-y7)-dvra-about-him as though 
they were dvra-about-him. We agreed earlier, says the E.V. (at 263 b; he is 
referring to 256 e), that there were many ovra 7epi Exacrov, and many ov« 6vra. 
The false Adyos then, states about Theaetetus ra-7)-6vra-about-him as if they were 
ovra-about-him. It states what are other than ovra (i.e. other than true) about 
him as though they were ovra (i.e. true) about him. As the E.V. emphasizes once 
again in his final summing-up of the matter, ITepi 57 cod Aéyopeva pévror . . 
p22) OvTa ws ovTra.. . Adyos yevdns (263 d). 

The clear statement that the true Adyos, the Adyos which Aéye: ra ovra, as 
well as the untrue Adyos which Aéyet 7a x7) Ova, is wepi TLvos, confirms my 
interpretation of the earlier argument, viz. that just as ro 7) ov is really 76 p22) 
dv X, so 70 ov is really ro ov X. 

We also see that the sophist has no more idea of what is meant by ra évra 
Aéyew than he has of what is meant by ra x7) 6vra Aéyewv. Similarly in the earlier 
discussion, he was as ignorant of the nature of 70 dv as he was of the nature of 
To un ov. His mistake lay in being a ‘separatist’, in this sense: he would not 
allow p27 ov to be joined with an ov, (e.g.) déxavov. He makes a similar mistake 
with regard to true and false Adyos ; he thinks he can talk about Aéyew ra py 
ovra and A€yew 7a ovra simpliciter, cutting them off from their term of reference, 
(e.g.) wept Oeatryjrov. Both procedures are equally futile; and the sophist’s attempt 
shows he is as ignorant of the nature of a Adyos as he was of the nature of a 
Form. In the Sophist Plato has given us a thoroughgoing demonstration of his 
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rejection of dv simpliciter as a philosophical concept: dv is not a Platonic Form. 
But when we allow those things to be joined together which the sophist had 
kept asunder, when we allow ov to be associated together with its proper term 
of reference, then we get a true Platonic Form, 76 dv dixacoy, 6 €ore Sixacov. 


A Few Observations in Conclusion. 

I. It is sometimes held that the remarks made by Socrates in the Parmenides 
(Parm. 129 b, d, e) lead us to expect a demonstration in a later dialogue that 
Forms can be ‘mixed’ together, and that such a demonstration is given in the 
Sophist. ‘The passage in the Parmenides reads as follows: ‘If anyone can prove 
that 6 €orw ev itself is many, or that ra zoAAd are one, then I shall begin to be 
surprised. And so with all the others. If the yévy or edn in themselves were to 
be shown to have these contrary characteristics, there would be good ground 
for surprise . . . . If someone were, first of all, to distinguish apart adra xaé’ 
aura Ta €idn, e.g. likeness and unlikeness, plurality and unity, rest and motion, 
Kai Tavra Ta Tovadra, and then were to show that among themselves they are 
able to be mixed together and to be separated (cvyxepdvvvo@a Kai Siaxpive- 
o8ar), then I should be very much surprised indeed.’ 

It is difficult to see that any such demonstration is given in the Sophist. (1) 
Even assuming that the eidy in the Sophist are eid of the kind which Socrates 
has in mind in the Parmenides, we find that the only two which are mentioned 
both in the Parmenides passage and in the Sophist are Rest and Motion, and 
these are stated in the Sophist quite unmistakably not to ‘mix’ with each other. 
In fact they are the only pair which do not mix with each other ; but it would 
seem to follow that any pairs of contraries of that sort would, according to the 
Sophist, be excluded from mutual ‘commixture’. (2) It is not shown that wdvra 
Ta Toavra can ‘mix’. Only 70 ov, Oarepov (To uy ov), and radrov can ‘mix’ with 
each other and with Rest and Motion and the other yévn. (3) It is not shown 
that any «6m whatever are able to be mixed and separated ; only that certain 
yevn are always ‘mixed’ and that others are always separate and incapable of 
mutual ‘commixture’. 

II. At 259 c-d the Eleatic Visitor, in an important passage, sums up the 
demonstration which he has just given. He describes the futile sort of argument 
which he has been exposing, and the way in which it has been dealt with and 
corrected. He speaks of those who take delight in ‘dragging the discussion now 
this way and now that’. What we have to do, he says, is ‘to be able to criticize 
anyone who says that €repov dv mn is radrov, and that radrov dv is Erepov, by 
reasoning with him about the way in which (é€xeivn, corresponding to zn above) 
and the respect in which (xar’ €xeivo) he says either of these is so. As for demon- 
strating that in some unspecified way (au yé 7y) Tadrov is Erepov and Oadrepor is 
ravrov, the great is small, and the like unlike, and to take delight in perpetually 
trotting out such contradictions in discussion, this is not genuine criticism, but 
a sign of philosophic adolescence.’ This gives a precise and accurate diagnosis of 
the sophistic method, and also a precise and accurate description of the way in 
which the E.V. has dealt with it in the preceding pages. The ‘sophist’ delibe- 
rately omits to specify how radrdv is €repov, etc., and the E.V. ensures that he is 
forced to specify, to evaluate the zn in each case. And this applies not only to 
ravrov and Oarepov which are mentioned here, but of course above all to 76 pz 
6v, which the sophist uses advo caf’ aitrd, i.e. without specifying its reference ; 
he says 70 x7) ov where he ought to say 70 x7) KaAdv, etc. When the full particulars 
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of the reference of the term are supplied, the contradictions disappear. We 
might therefore go so far as to say that the demonstration to which Socrates 
referred in the Parmenides, in the passage quoted above, is just the sort of demon- 
stration which the ‘sophist’ professes to give; but it is a sort of demonstration 
which is founded on fallacies, and is thoroughly and explicitly exposed by Plato 
in the Sophist. If the Sophist provides a sequel to Socrates’ remarks in the 
Parmenides, it is one which shows such alleged ‘demonstrations’ to be valueless. 

III. It is not easy to suppose that Plato thought the business of the true 
philosopher, as described at Sophist 253 d—e, consisted in spending his time on 
such verbal futilities as saying that Rest is not Motion, Motion is the same as 
itself, Motion is other than Being, etc. (Indeed, even in the discussion in the 
Sophist, the E.V. and Theaetetus require no ‘high art’ to see that Rest. and 
Motion cannot ‘mix’.) The difficulties caused by sophistic verbal conjuring 
must, of course, be overcome by the philosopher ; but once they are overcome, 
the philosopher can go forward with his own proper work. It is indeed sur- 
prising that the view has ever been entertained that the business of the true 
philosopher, as described in Sophist 253 d-e, is illustrated by the argument 
about the péeyora yévn. The philosopher’s work, as epitomized in the phrases 
Kata yévn SvatpetaoPat (253 d) and dcaxpivew Kara yévos ézioracba (253 e), is 
surely much more closely represented by the making of ‘Divisions’, of which 
semi-serious examples are given in the earlier part of the dialogue, than by the 
discussion about the péyiora yévy. It is, of course, true that any such work of 
Division would be blocked at the outset so long as the 76 x7) dv odK Eorw objec- 
tion held the field; but once that objection is cleared away the course is open 


for the true dialectical philosopher to proceed with his work. 
A. L. PEcK 
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THE SITE OF BREA: THUCYDIDES 1. 61. 4 


Tue Athenian expedition led against Macedonia by Archestratos, son of 
Lykomedes, early in 432 was not diverted from its destination by the revolt of 
Poteidaia. Archestratos had received additional instructions to enforce the 
Poteidaia ultimatum if he could, but, this being already impossible, he con- 
tinued with the real object of his mission, the attack on Perdikkas II of Mace- 
don.' The widespread revolt among the Chalkidians had deprived the Athen- 
ians of the bases for this attack on which they might have reckoned, and 
Archestratos had at the outset to make good this loss by recapturing Therme, 
at the head of the gulf to which it gave its name. ‘Therme, or Serme, had been 
a tributary member of the Delian League since 450/449 :? it need not neces- 
sarily be said that it lay within Macedonia, as Poppo and Bergk inferred from 
Thucydides 1. 61. 2, but it is at least likely that it lay on the boundary, as it was 
handed over to Perdikkas under the agreement of 431 (‘Thuc. 2. 29. 6).? However, 
that the Athenians could include in their Empire a city within Macedonian 
territory is shown from the position of Berge (tributary since 452/451), and is 
likely in other cases, e.g. Haison. From Therme, Archestratos moved on to 
Pydna, presumably by sea, and laid siege to it. Here he was joined by sub- 
stantial reinforcements, while at the same time the situation in Chalkidike 
became increasingly embarrassing, so that a peace and a reinsurance alliance 
were seen by both sides to be ‘imperative’ (Thuc. 1. 61. 3). When these had 
been concluded, the Athenians moved against Poteidaia. 

Thucydides (1. 61. 4) describes this journey of Archestratos’ force from 
Pydna to Poteidaia as follows (I give the text of the manuscripts) : avavioravras 
ex THs Maxedovias, kai aduxopevor és Bépovoy kaxeifev émorpéparvres Kai reipd- 
cavrTes Tp@rov Too xwpiov Kai ody EdOvTes ErropevovTo Kata yhv mpos THY ITorei- 
Savav ... Kat’ oAlyov Sé mpoidvres tpitaior ddixovro és I'tywvov Kai €orparore- 
devoavro. In this passage the emendation of éi L7pépav for éemorpéparres, 
made by Pluygers (but suggested also by Donaldson), is now universally 
accepted, and I do not propose to discuss it further.* Strepsa is an uncertain 





1 That war with Macedonia had already 
been undertaken previous to the revolt of 
Poteidaia is apparent from Thuc. 1. 57. 2, 
and J.G. i*. 296. For the latter see now S.E.G. 
x. 223, where the references to the consider- 
able literature of recent years on the chrono- 
logy of ra IToreda:atixa are collected. 

2 Following the identification of the two in 
The Athenian Tribute Lists, vol. i (1939), 
Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, p. 546, 
with n. 3. This view was challenged by C. F. 
Edson, Class. Phil., vol. xlii, 1947, pp. 100-4, 
and by Prof. A. W. Gomme, Commentary on 
Thucydides, vol. i, p. 214, but the identifica- 
tion is defended in A.T.L., vol. iii (1950), 
pp. 220-1, n. 123. 

3 Thucydides says azodoivat, which may 
mean ‘hand back’ or ‘restore’ ; but that need 
imply no more than that Therme had been 
reckoned as part of the Macedonian realm 





before it had joined the Delian League. 
However, the basic meaning of the word is 
‘to give what is due’, and so here ‘to hand 
over what Perdikkas was entitled to (under 
the covenant)’. The presence of Therme in 
the assessment of 421 indicates that Perdik- 
kas’ tenure was not at all certain. 

4 See Gomme, Commentary, i. 215-18, and 
the earlier edd. Its attractiveness as an 
emendation does not mean that it is neces- 
sarily right, and there are other plausible 
possibilities, one of the best of which is that 
Thucydides wrote émi Zrpépav émorpépartes, 
‘diverting (their journey) to Strepsa’, men- 
tioned in Shilleto’s apparatus criticus. That 
émortpépavres is not used intransitively else- 
where in Thucydides constitutes no strong 
objection. It is in fact used transitively only 
twice. K. A. Laskaris, Bas eis ro Oovxvd:- 
deiov “EpeBos (Athens, 1922), pp. 46-48, 
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site; Gomme considers that it should be placed to the south of Therme 
(Commentary, i. 217), and Edson (loc. cit.) is in agreement.’ From there the 
Athenians went overland to Gigonos and so to Poteidaia. The real crux of the 
passage lies in the preceding name, the town which they reached before they 
came to Strepsa. This survives in our text as Beroia, and its identification has 
caused great difficulty. The Macedonian Beroia, which would naturally 
spring to the reader’s mind, lies to the north-west of Pydna. An Athenian 
march to it would take them deeper into Macedonia, thus contradicting the 
emphatic azavioravrat, which can only mean ‘get up and quit’. Geyer? has 
attempted a defence of the manuscript text here on the grounds that the coast- 
line of the Thermaic Gulf at that point lay farther to the west in ancient times, 
so that the coast road from Pydna to Pallene would run by way of Beroia. He 
spoils this by retaining, or attempting to retain, caxeiOev émuotpépavres . . . TOU 
xwpiov; as Gomme points out, the Athenians had just made a treaty with 
Perdikkas, and it is nonsense to suppose that they would follow it up at once 
with the seizure of a Macedonian town. But his statement about the position 
of the Macedonian coastline may well be right,’ and it would on this argument 
be feasible to retain Beroia with the emendation of émi Yrpébav for émorpe- 
yavres. The treaty undoubtedly provided for the immediate evacuation of 
Macedonia by Archestratos’ troops, and may have guaranteed them a safe 


conduct by the overland route. 


But Thucydides’ emphasis on the fact that the Athenians finished the journey 
by land (€zropevovro xara yjv) leads one to assume that the earlier part of it was 
by sea. Further, Beroia and Strepsa are far apart to be linked together in this 
way simply as pointers to the route that Archestratos took. The assumption 
must be, therefore, that és Bépovay is a textual corruption, or that there was 
another Beroia,* or that there has been a misplacement of the mention of 
Beroia.> Of these choices only the first has anything substantial to recommend 


prefers amoorpéavres, for which cf. Thuc. 
6. 65. 3. 

1 In A.T.L., vol. i, pp. 550-1, it was 
located north-west of Therme, accepting 
that the Athenians went first to Macedonian 
Beroia (see below). This view is retained, 
against Gomme’s criticisms, in vol. ili, p. 220, 
n. 122, and pp. 314-16, with nn. 62 and 64. 
However, this does not take into account the 
full force either of dzavioravrat or of kata yiv 
(see below). Jf the Athenians went by land 
they may well have had to go via Beroia, but 
the probabilities are that they did not take 
the land route. It would have been a slower 
process, and both sides, each for reasons of 
their own, were anxious that the Athenian 
expedition should leave Macedonia with all 
speed. The ships were there to hand, and 
there is nothing to show that the position was 
complicated by the presence of Philip’s 
cavalry contingent, which is not attested until 
the next year (J.G. i*. 296, lines 19-21; cf. 
A.T.L., vol. iii, pp. 322-3). On balance, the 
A.T.L. view has less to recommend it than 
have the views of Gomme and Edson. 

2 Makedonien bis zur Thronbesteigung Philipps 


IT (Historische Zeitschrift, Beiheft xix, 1930), 
pp. 57-59. See also the same author in 
Pauly—Wissowa, Realenyclopddie der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, s.v. ‘Makedonia’ (Ges- 
chichte), col. 707. Geyer is hard put to it to 
justify his retention of the MS. text here, and 
his strained interpretation is effectively dis- 
posed of by Gomme and in A.T.L. i. 551, 
n. 1. His is the latest of numerous attempts 
to find some reason for sending the Athen- 
ians up country to Beroia: cf. the notes of 
Arnold and Shilleto on this passage. 

3 See S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Illyria, p. 14 and Map II, and C. F. Edson, 
‘The Antigonids, Heracles, and Beroea’, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xlv, 
1934, Pp. 232 and n. 5. 

4 As Grote thought: but Gomme has 
clearly demonstrated that such an assump- 
tion is unjustified. However, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility; Bepy-, Bupy-, and 
mupy- forms are widespread in the Aegean. 

5 Gomme seems somewhat in favour of 
this solution, though he does not adopt a 
firm line in his note. 
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it. It has already been postulated, in the matter of Strepsa, that corruption has 
crept into the text at this point. It remains to consider the emendations that 
have been offered for it. 

All in all the result has been disappointing, and modern editors generally 
do no more than retain Beroia and hope for the best,' or they obelize it, as 
Hude, without accepting an alternative. Classen suggested @dpunv for Béporar, 
an emendation warmly defended by Miiller—Striibing.” The corruption is not 
easy, but by no means impossible, although the probabilities are against it. 
However, it would suit the strategic requirements admirably, and that the 
Athenians returned to Therme, whence they had set out for Pydna, is very 
likely, though Gomme prefers to put them ashore somewhere near Aineia. If 
we do not accept another town-name in place of Beroia, there is the possibility 
of adopting the emendation of Herbst, which Gomme commends.’ But the 
xaxeiev, if genuine, surely demands a town-name. If this is not to be Therme, 
it must be, in any case, a town lying between where we presume Therme to be 
and where we presume Strepsa to be, i.e. in the north-west of the Chalkidic 
peninsula at a point on the main Macedonia—Poteidaia route. We might also 
assume that it was not in revolt against the Athenians. Strepsa was, and Therme 
had been, but we are not told that the Athenian expedition had to make an 
attack on this unknown city. 

These factors seem best accounted for by the reading of Bpéay for Bépovar. 
This emendation was long ago proposed by Bergk,* who disagreed with 
Classen’s Therme (though on mistaken grounds). However, his proposal did 
not meet with a favourable reception, and was rejected both by Miiller- 
Striibing and by Stahl.5 To accept it meant, in any case, to explain ignotum 
per ignotius, because the site of Brea is quite unknown, and Stahl, Miiller— 
Striibing, and Herbst, in rejecting Bergk’s emendation, take their stand on the 
two literary texts which appear to throw light on the foundation of that 
colony. The passage in Plutarch’s Life of Pertkles (ch. 11), in which Perikles’ 
colony-foundations are listed, includes the mention of a colony sent to Thrace.° 
This has been thought to refer to the foundation of Brea. In that case Brea will 





1 e.g. Forster Smith in the Loeb series. 

2 Jahrbuch fiir classische Philologie, 1883, pp. 
600-5, n. 8, where he rejects Bergk’s criticism 
that Therme was in Macedonia. This long 
and important note deals with the literature 
on this passage up to that time. Miller— 
Striibing ends by preferring Skapsa to 
Strepsa as the second town named. 

3 Kai ddixdpevor reparwiévres exeibev emi 
Zrpépav—<u Thukydides, Erkladrungen und 
Wiederherstellungen, Books I-IV (Leipzig, 
1892), p. 26. It is, as Gomme says, ingenious, 
but it does not really carry conviction. 
R. Laqueur believed, though surely mis- 
takenly, that xdxeifev emorpéfavres repre- 
sented an addition to the original draft by 
Thucydides himself, on the receipt of later 
information (Rheinisches Museum, vol. lxxxvi, 
1937, pp. 318-19, n. 1). 

4+ Philologus, vol. xxii, 1865, pp. 536-9. 
Bergk, however, identified Brea with the 
colony founded among the Bisaltai (see 
below), which involved the location of the 


Bisaltai in the north-west of the Chalkidian 
peninsula. The corruption from ‘Brea’, a 
name which soon became unknown, to 
‘Beroia’, well known in later antiquity, is 
an easy one. For the later importance of 
Beroia see Edson, “The Antigonids, Heracles, 
and Beroea’, pp. 233-5. It is possible that the 
mention of the city in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xvii. 10; xx. 4) might help to make its name 
more familiar to.a scribe. 

5 Forbes, for instance, gives it very sum- 
mary treatment (Thucydides, Book I, p. 54 of 
of the notes). Stahl at first took it up, but 
dropped it again in his revision of Poppo. 
Neither Shilleto nor Stuart-Jones (O.C.T.) 
mentions it. Herbst at least says that it shows 
Gelehrsamkeit. 

6 Eis 5€ Opdxny (EorerAev) xtAiovs BiodArats 
ovvoixjnoovras. Strabo (7, frag. 36) places the 
Bisaltai about the River Strymon, so that on 
this reckoning Brea would have to be not far 
from Amphipolis. 
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lie beyond the north-east, and not in the north-west, of Chalkidike (so 
Béhnecke, followed by Miller—Striibing, Stahl, Busolt, and Tod). This sup- 
posed identity of Brea and the Bisaltic colony ruled Bergk’s proposal out of 
court in the eyes of his critics: but, as Ed. Meyer saw (Gesch. d. Altertums, iv. 
21 and note), there is no sure connexion between the two at all. Meyer in fact 
wished to place Brea along the Thracian coast even farther to the east, some- 
where between Abdera and Ainos. The important point is that he felt the 
Plutarch passage to constitute no bar to this. 

Support for the identification of Plutarch’s colony with Brea has been sought 
in a fragment of Kratinos.’ This is a quotation from Hesychios to the effect that 
Kratinos mentions the place and its colony, Hesychios himself adding that it 
was in Thrace. Although Kock lists the quotation as ‘from an uncertain play’, 
the mention of Thrace has led to the assumption that the play must be the 
“Thrattai’, performed soon after the ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
i.e. ¢. 442 B.c. Brea was therefore founded c. 445/444, which again suits the 
Plutarch passage, where the foundations appear to be listed in chronological 
order, and the Bisaltic colony comes before the foundation of Thourioi. The 
date of the “Thrattai’ is not in dispute, but the inferences drawn from it in 
connexion with Brea are, to say the least, questionable. By the same token, 
were Aristophanes’ Birds the lost comedy of an unknown author, with lines 
1038-41 all that survived to us,? we should presumably be justified in assigning 
the fragment to a suitable play produced in the year 448/447, immediately 
following the publication of the Decree of Klearchos (A. T.L. ii, D. 14) establish- 
ing uniformity of silver currency and standards of measurement in the Athen- 
ian Empire. We may therefore treat with scepticism this evidence for the date 
and location of Brea. In any case, even Hesychios’ mention of Kratinos is 
suspect (cf. Gomme, op. cit., p. 374). He may well mean not Kratinos but 
Krateros, whose Yndiopdrwv Lvvaywyn presumably included what is our only 
certain evidence for the foundation, the famous Brea inscription (J.G. 17. 45 = 
M. N. Tod, G.H.J. i*. 44: for an additional fragment see B. D. Meritt in 
Hesperia, vol. xiv, 1945, pp. 86-87, and S.E.G. x. 34). If this is so, and if Krateros 
was the source of Hesychios’ statement, it is clear that Hesychios may well have 
derived from this inscription the information that Brea was a city in Thrace 
(see, for example, lines 16-17). ‘A city in Thrace’ does not imply that Brea 
must have lain about, or east of, the Strymon. Therme and Strepsa, for instance, 
are similarly described by the lexicographers, who may have derived that 
description from Hellanikos. It means no more than that all these places were 
‘in the Thraceward area’. “Thrace’ in line 5 of Kleon’s great assessment of 425 
(1.G. i?. 63 = A.T.L. Ag) includes all this territory. 

I.G. i”. 45 is the lower and surviving portion of the decree which made pro- 
vision for the foundation of the colony at Brea. The inscribing of it was not well 
done. It is a stoichedon text, but the individual letters are engraved without 
exactitude or care, and the lines deviate from the horizontal. Although the use 
of the four-bar sigma indicates a date later than c. 446, the appearance of R and 

! Frag. 395, Kock. The identification of it 
with the “Thrattai’ (frags. 71-84, Kock) was 
made by Busolt (Griech. Gesch. m1. i, p. 417). Kai orabpoiat Kai pndicpac Kabarep 

2 Wy. PndioparomwAns eipi Kai vodpous ’Ordodvévor.’ 
véous (= A.T.L. ii, T 30a.) 
Kw trap’ duds Sedpo mwAjowr. Undiopac: vouiopac Bergk. 
Ih. To ri; 
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THE SITE OF BREA: THUCYDIDES 1. 61. 4 61 


not P shows that we should not be justified in assigning it a date too long after 
446. In fact the letter-forms do fit in with the thesis of a foundation c¢. 445/444. 
In addition, lines 26-29 of the decree indicate that an Athenian army is in the 
field: and this has been thought to refer to the expedition which put down the 
revolt of Euboia (446). 

But the precise dating of inscriptions by their letter-forms is a practice which 
can be much overdone, and which is liable to be dangerous in the extreme. 
Both the lettering of the Brea inscription and the mention of the troops in the 
field by no means preclude a slightly later date—440/438, for instance. In this 
case the expedition referred to will be that besieging or occupying Samos.! 
This Busolt observed (Griech. Gesch. m1. i, pp. 417-18, n. 1), but he did not press 
the point. With the possibility in mind, therefore, that Brea was founded 
c. 438, we may consider the general policy of Athens towards Macedonia, 
which does not seem to have taken shape until the early thirties. 

Until then, the Athenians showed greater interest in the consolidation of 
their position in the Thracian Chersonese and along the Pontic corn-route. 
But in 465 they had made their unsuccessful attempt to colonize the site of 
Amphipolis, and their continued interest in the Strymon area is shown by the 
foundation of that ‘colony among the Bisaltai’ which we have presumed was 
not Brea. Athens had, however, not thought seriously of the growing power of 
Macedonia, although the reception by the Macedonians of the exiled inhabi- 
tants of Histiaia* after the suppression of the revolt of Euboia must have 
directed their attention towards King Perdikkas. Perdikkas was engaged in 
consolidating his loosely knit dominions, and although the early history of his 
reign is obscure he may already have had to dispose of the opposition of one of 
his brothers, Alketas.* At all events, by 440 the Athenians had cause to fear the 
possibility of an expansion of his interests to the detriment of their own. Their 
foundation of Amphipolis in 437 limited Perdikkas’ Lebensraum to the east, and 
was probably the occasion of the treaty of friendship and alliance (J.G. i?. 71 = 
S.E.G. x. 86; see A.T.L., vol. iii, pp. 313-14, n. 61) which the Athenians after- 
wards violated when they decided to assist Philip and Derdas. In 432/431 and 
subsequently Methone, to the south of Perdikkas’ kingdom, appears in the 
Tribute Lists, though it is absent from a complete panel in the previous tribute 
period (438-434). The Athenians were extremely interested in its welfare 
(1.G. i*. 57; A.T.L., vol. ii, D 3-6). But even before Perdikkas was contained 
on the east and south it is likely that the Athenians will have taken steps to 
prevent that meddling in the affairs of Chalkidike which he subsequently 
undertook (Thuc. 1. 57). The foundation of a colony of Athenian citizens in 
the north-west of Chalkidike (following Thucydides’ indication, near Perdik- 
kas’ point of entry into the peninsula) would form a substantial barrier to his 
ambitions. Hence a date c. 438 for the colonization, besides suiting other 
conditions, is close enough to the foundation of Amphipolis and the ‘absorp- 
tion’ of Methone to form part of a coherent policy. 

In fact the foundation was, as it seems, ineffective. Perdikkas intervened with 

1 The treaty with Samos was probably 3 Otto Abel, Makedonien vor Konig Philipp 
ratified at the Panathenaia of 438 (A.7.L., JI (Leipzig, 1847), pp. 166-70, believed that 
vol. ii, p. 74). Athenian troops would, no  Alketas reigned alone from 454 to 448, though 
doubt, have remained there after the sur- Geyer disagrees strongly with this supposi- 


render of the city in 439 until the final peace __ tion. Alketas’ name appears in J.G. i*. 71, 
was concluded. second only to that of Perdikkas himself. Cf. 


2 Theopompos, frag. 387 (Jacoby). Plato, Gorgias 471 a-b. 
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success in Chalkidike, while it is well known that Brea apparently vanished from 
history and became no more than a vaguely remembered name.! The reasons 
for this disappearance of a carefully organized city must remain doubtful, for 
lack of evidence. If it lay in north-west Chalkidike, explanations such as its 
destruction by the Thracians or its absorption in Amphipolis will not suffice. 
If we have deduced the purpose of its foundation aright, that purpose had 
already been nullified by the revolt of the Chalkidians and the synoecism at 
Olynthos. One may perhaps hazard a guess that its inhabitants were brought 
into Poteidaia when the latter was recolonized and became the new focal point 
of Athenian power in western Chalkidike. Or the Athenian defeat at Spartolos 
may have had the consequence of causing it to be compulsorily absorbed into 
Olynthos. Either event would have had little direct bearing on the course of the 
war, so that the silence of Thucydides need not cause surprise. Whatever the 
precise occasion of the disappearance of Brea, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the city did not long survive the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

Two further, and minor, points help to reinforce the suggestion of a later 
dating for the Brea inscription. The proposer of the decree was one Demo- 
kleides. If he is the Demokleides who moved the amendment in J.G. 17. 152,? 
the lettering of which indicates a date well on in the fifth century, then the 
Brea inscription might plausibly be given a date as late as it can stand. Thesame 
argument holds if we identify the Phantokles of the Brea inscription with the 
yvpayparevs of I.G. 17. 75 (¢. 430-425).° 

I conclude, therefore, that the historical and epigraphical probabilities, 
combined with the difficulties of the text of Thucydides 1. 61. 4, make it a 
strong presumption that Brea lay between Therme and Strepsa, and that it was 
to Brea, not Beroia, that Archestratos came. It may have lain on the coast, for 
Thucydides does not specifically mention the overland march until after the 
unsuccessful attempt on Strepsa. If so, it may, as an Athenian colony remaining 
loyal to Athens, have formed a base for the original attack on Therme. Therme 
was too valuable an advanced post, and a possible point d’appui for Perdikkas, to 
be left alone by Archestratos’ expedition. It says much for the difficulty of the 
Athenian position in 431 that it was found necessary to cede it, if only tem- 
porarily, to Macedonia.* 





A. G. WooDHEAD 
Corpus Christt College, Cambridge 


1 See M. N. Tod, loc. cit. 

2 Kirchner, however, distinguishes the 
two (Prosepographia Attica, 3474 and 3475). 

3 This time Kirchner agrees (P.A. 14114), 
as does Hiller in J.G. 

4 My particular thanks are due to Pro- 
fessors F. E. Adcock, A. J. Beattie, and M. F. 
McGregor, and Messrs. G. T. Griffith and 
P. H. J. Lloyd-Jones for having read this 
paper in MS. and for giving me the benefit 
of much helpful advice and criticism. This 


paper was already in the proof stage when 
I received information of an article by S. 
Pelekides, entitled “Concerning the Potidea 
affair’, in the Epeteris of the Philosophic 
School of the University of Salonika, vol. vi 
(Memorial volume for N. G. Pappadakis). 
This article is said to deal with the disputed 
topography of the routes of Aristeus and 
Kallias in 432, but I have not been able to 
consult it. 
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FINAL CLAUSES IN LUCIAN 


Tue revival of the optative by authors of the Second Sophistic is the most 
striking example of their endeavour to return to Attic usage. /Criticisms of it 
are generally of two kinds: first, that the optative was not current in the spoken 
language of the period, and secondly, that having reintroduced the optative 
they used it incorrectly.’ The first of these faults, if it is a fault, only carries 
farther the normal tendency of artistic writers to archaism; for ail literature 
goes to some extent by precedent, and it is natural for its admirers to regard 
changes in the language with suspicion. Lucian has received a full share of 
harsh words for his use of the optative,? and it is true that by Attic standards 
there are mistakes. It is, however, hazardous to generalize too freely about the 
language of so versatile a writer, especially in view of his penchant for parody, 
and it will be more convenient to consider one particular construction. 

The final clauses in Lucian (and those in the spurious works) are catalogued 
in ‘Die Absichtssatze bei Lucian’ by H. Heller, published in Symbolae Ioachimicae 
in 1880. This work analyses almost all the examples thoroughly, and appears 
studiously to avoid criticizing. \Classifying first according to the particles, 
Heller shows that Lucian mostly used iva with the subjunctive (of 107 examples 
from the genuine and spurious works, only 8 have the optative). Of 318 final 
clauses introduced by «ds, 235 have the optative (including 10 with av) and 
78 the subjunctive (including 9 with dv). Two clauses have both moods together 
and three have the future indicative. The use of é7ws is then considered; of 
35 examples which are purely final, 24 have the subjunctive, 10 the optative, 
and 1 both moods together. A further division according to the nature of the 
main verb shows something approaching chaos; e.g. ws with the optative is 
found after main verbs in the imperfect, aorist indicative, aorist participle, 
aorist imperative, pluperfect, perfect, present (historic and otherwise), future 
indicative, and optatives with and without av. 

Thus the use of the moods in final clauses appears to be governed by the 
choice of particle rather than by the grammar of the main clause ; and it is, in 
fact, not impossible that Lucian should have constructed his sentences in this 
way. His mastery of Greek was achieved after having to begin by learning it as a 
foreign language ;? and the most frequent form of final clause which he would 
hear would be iva+subjunctive, the normal form in Hellenistic Greek. ws+- 
optative would be current only in sophistic circles; but Lucian learnt it and 
like most users of foreign languages he may have made habitual use of selected 
modes of expression which he knew to be correct, one of them being ws-+- 


Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, 1949, p. 73: 
‘Luciano usa liberamente I’ottativo in tutte 


' Cf. W. Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen 
Hauptvertretern, i, p. 97, which combines the 





two: ‘diesen dem jetzigen Gebrauch ganz 
abhanden gekommenen . . . Modus ziehen 
diese Schriftsteller mit aller Absichtlichkeit 
wieder hervor und gebrauchen ihn, bei ober- 
flachlicher Beobachtung friiherer Ausdrucks- 
formen, in einer nicht immer korrekten, 
manierierten Weise.’ 

2 e.g. Meillet, Apergu d’une histoire de la 
langue grecque, p. 213. Most recently A. 
Perretti, ‘Ottativi in Luciano’, published in 


le sue opere, con le incoerenze e gli errori 
che sono inseparabili dall’ uso convenzionale, 
artificioso, letterario, di una lingua che non 
si parla pitt come si scrive’. 

3 Cf. Bis Accusatus 27, where Rhetoric says 
TovTovi Kops) petpaxiov ovta, BapBapov €ért 
THY dwvnv Kai povovovyxi Kavduv evdeduKorTa €s 
tov Acavprov tpoTov mapaAafotoa 
€maidevoa. 
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optative (it would be more useful by being correct in Attic as a formula for 
indirect speech too). Things which were correct but less common would 
probably seem the more elegant, and it may be that other and odder features of 
Lucian’s style originated in the conscious imitation of rarities which he 
admired.' 

But Lucian uses éva in final clauses with the subjunctive, optative, and 
indicative, and ws and omws with the subjunctive and optative. Hence the 
particles became interchangeable, as in the Attic authors, if indeed he did not 
treat them so at first, and normally none of them carries any emphasis or calls 
attention to its origin as a relative. The use of iva . . . av-+-indicative, of which 
the examples are given below (section 6), is a possible exception, as it can 
plausibly be analysed as iva = where = in what way or in which case-+-the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence. Lucian also makes use of ws av--optative, 
a frequent construction in Xenophon, which may in some cases be regarded 
similarly.” In the Attic authors, ws is more common in tragedy, émws and iva 
in prose (except Xenophon). iva was the most common final particle in the 
xow7*® as it had previously been in conversational Greek; its predominance 
would be assisted by the fact that ws was current in other senses and was also 
liable to cause confusion, since at this period it would sound the same as és.* 
But as the vowels changed more slowly in educated than in uneducated 
speech,5 presumably the Atticists who revived ws (or maintained it) as a 
final particle would still pronounce it with the old distinction of length, if not 
of pitch.°® 

By the time of Lucian the optative had disappeared from popular speech’ 
except for restricted use in main clauses, such as St. Paul’s 7) yévorro. His use 
of it in all other circumstances may be regarded on these grounds as artificial ; 
but it is not altogether true that ‘l’ottativo é sentito da Luciano come equiva- 
lente al congiuntivo o al futuro indicativo, ai quali é preferito solo per reazione 
all’ uso volgare che ignora l’ottativo’.* Lucian’s grammar departs from the 
regular Attic sequence of moods; nor is it possible to draw up a consistent 
scheme in which one mood indicates a more remote possibility than the other,? 
there may be an ellipse of iva to avoid ws iva. 
428) and often un-Attic use of the particle The Resultant Greek Testament, 3rd edn., 
yoov ; the placing of adjectives in predicative gives ws é€dv as a reading (so Lachmann 
position without cause, as peydAnv ri et al.). 
xUAiKa in Timon 54; and the use of the article * Meillet, op. cit., p. 205; Mayser, 
with an accusative, as though there were an Grammatik d. gr. Papyri, i. 22. 
ellipse of some participle, e.g. de Electro 2 5 Cf. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die Neugr. 
more 57 €mi tas aiyeipous adifdueBa, tas tro Grammatik, pp. 304 f. 

HAEKTpov. ® Dionysius Hal. De Compositione Verborum, 

* Kishner-Gerth, Ausfihrliche Grammatik 14, distinguishes vowels by quantity and 
d. gr. Sprache, ii. 553. 1 and 5(b). See below, quality, though even he, in the analysis of the 
section 5. rhythms of Demosthenes (ch. xviii), allows 

* Schmid, iii. 86. The use of the particles __ the last syllable of edvorav to be long or short, 
at different periods is also summarized by _ preferably the former, and treats the second 
Perretti (p. 89, n. 1), who remarks on the _ syllable of wéAe as short (Rhys Roberts, 
absence of ws from the New Testament. If ad loc.). 
the reading of Souter and of Westcott and 7 Meillet, pp. 209 ff.; Hatzidakis, p. 218; 
Hort is right, however, there appears to bea Schmid, p. 97. 
noun-clause of the form «s-+subj. in St. 8 Perretti, p. 85. 

Mark 4. 26. It is explained by Moulton, 9 In Epistulae Saturnales 30 both moods 
Prolegomena to Grammar of NT Greek, p. 185, occur, ody Gmws adroit xpjowvra, add’ drws 
as a ‘futuristic’ subjunctive. Alternatively dyets Oavydlore. Similarly in Fugitivi 33 
(as suggested by Professor J. B. Skemp) _ there is a negative final clause with the sub- 


* e.g. the frequent (Schmid, op. cit. i. 
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or one emphasizes the proposed action, the other the achievement of an object. 
But the use of the optative made possible a range of more exact expressions 
in conditional sentences, and even in the best Attic there is no difference in 
meaning between the subjunctive and the optative in the subordinate clauses of 
other constructions. The choice of the one or the other was usually according 
to the grammar of the immediate context. As a matter of fact some 70 per cent. 
of final sentences in the genuine works of Lucian conform to Attic rules, and it 
seems possible to distinguish some kind of system in his usage even where it is 
un-Attic. The distinction between present and aorist forms, which was alive 
in the xowy and survives in Modern Greek, is generally maintained. 

In the following list examples are given only from works which are genuine 
according to Helm’s list in Pauly—Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, xiii. 1725; so no 
reference is made to the Amores, Charidemus, Cynicus, Lucius (Asinus), Nero, 
Ocypus, de Parasito, Philopatris, de Syria Dea, or Tragodopodagra. 


1. The subjunctive is used in elliptical sentences; that is, where the final 
clause does not express the intention of the main verb, but introduces some new 
subject, e.g. Dialogi Mortuorum 12. 5' iva aoi pn ra év Tépw pnde ra év ApByros 
Sunyjnowpar, aAAa Kal péxpt “Ivddv FAPov, or adds a parenthetic comment, e.g. 
Timon 3 iva coi doptixkds dvaAéywyat. Quotations are usually brought in in this 
way, e.g. Somnium (Vita) 5 iva nab” “Opnpov eimw, Oeids poe evirrvov AADev 
éverpos. Sometimes, but not in the majority of cases, a verb of saying can be 
imagined as the omitted main verb, e.g. Rhetorum Praecetor 7 7 é€répa d€.. . 
TovavTn otav puKp@ mpdabev efzov, (sc. I just say this) iva pH Kai tadra Aéywv 
moAAdKis éréxw ce 7dn pyropa elvat Suvdyevov. Loose constructions of this sort 
are not infrequent, especially in dialogue, the sequence being automatically 
primary.” 

1st person singular. Adversus Indoctum 2, 29, Alexander 3, Bis Acc. 26, 

Convivium 8, 23, de Mercede Conductis 28, Dialogi deorum 1, Dial. 
meretricii 9. 5, Dial. mort. 1. 2 (O7ws), 12. 5, Icaromenippus 2, 29, pro 
Imaginibus 24, luppiter confutatus 17, up. tragoedus 37, pro Lapsu inter 
salutandum 6, Navigium 27, Nigrinus 38, Philopseudes 11, Piscator 25, 
42, Rhet. praec. 7, Somn. (Vita) 5, Tim. 3, 5, Vitarum auctio 1. 

ond sing. pro Imag. 1 (ws av etdijs), Scytha 11 (ws Oavpdons), Tox. 7 (o7ws 

eidns). 

ist pl. Nigr. 1, Abdicatus 20. 


All not otherwise noted are introduced by iva. 


2. (a) The subjunctive is used in about 40 per cent. of final clauses which 
depend on a main verb in a primary tense (including some optatives and 
aorist forms referring to present or future action). Cf. Kihner—Gerth, 11. 553. 2. 

ist sing. Bis Acc. 5, Cataplus 24, Dial. de. 17. 1, Dial. mort. 22. 3, Icarom. 21 

(where aorist indicates momentary and repeated action), Nigr. 11, 
de Saltatione 33, Somn. (Gallus) 6, 21, Tim. 57. 


junctive, and a positive one with the opta- ' Reference is to paragraphs in the 
tive. But in Toxaris 37 the two moods occur Teubner text of Nilén, supplemented by that 
in one negative clause without distinction— of Jacobitz for the works not published in 
unless ws yu) Suapapravoimev tis diAias indi- _Nilén’s edition. 

cates a single action and pyde amdBAnro 2 e.g. Sophocles, Ph. 989; Plato, Rep. 
ddfwyev efvac a continuing state of affairs (cf. 507 d; Demosthenes 45. 5; Theocritus 
Perretti, p. 90, n. 3). 15. OI. 


4599.1/2 
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ond sing. Adv. Ind. 25, Alex. 29 (verse), Anacharsis 18, Charon 7, de Luctu 
24, de Merc. Cond. 3, 10, 14, 38, 42, Dial. de. 4. 1, 5. 2, 20. 10, Dial. mer. 
12. 3, Dial. mort. 10. 2, Fug. 33, Hermotimus 57, 77 (two), Historia 
quomodo scribenda sit 33, pro Imag. 21, 22, lup. trag. 52, de morte 
Peregrini 43, Pisc. 9, Rhet. praec. 17, de Salt. 35, 85 (where, however, 
Harmon in the Loeb Classical Library text vol. v reads ézaviois), Somn. 
(Vita) 15, Somn. (Gall.) 7, 28, Tox. 36. 

3rd sing. Abd. 8, Catap. 17, de Luc. 13, de Merc. Cond. 3, 13, 18, Dial. 
marini 2. 4, Fug. 33, Hercules 8, Herm. 68, Hist. quom. 61, Icarom. 34, 
pro Imag. 28, 29, Iup. trag. 25, 32, 34 (verse), pro Laps. 7, de mor. Per. 
go (verse), Pisc. 2, 14, 45, 51, Prometheus (Caucasus) 1 (Harmon xazva- 
mayein, ein), Lim. 32. 

1st pl. Calumnia 2, Catap. 28, Dial. de. 20. 5, 20. 15, Dial. mort. 4. 1, 30. 1, 
Icarom. 11, Iup. trag. 1 (verse), pro laps. 7, Nav. 10, 36, Phalaris I. 12, 
Pisc. 17, 48, Tim. 48. 

end pl. Anach. 31, Bis Acc. 17, de Domo 21, Scy. 1. 

3rd pl. Bis Acc. 2, 7, Char. 14, Conv. 39, de Sacrificiis 11, 12, Dial. mort. 
6. 3, Hist. quom. 5, Iup. trag. 13, Nigr. 30, Pisc. 39, 45, Rhet. praec. 
20, Tim. 19, 40. 


(6) The optative is used in most final clauses which depend on a main verb 
in a secondary tense (including historic present) (Kiihner—Gerth, ii. 553. 2). 


rst sing. Abd. 1, 24, Anach. 16, de Elec. 1, Dial. de. 6. 2, Dial. mer. 2. 3, 
Dial. mort. 11. 3, Herm. 24, Hist. quom. 4, Iup. trag. 15, pro Laps. 1 (two), 
Menippus 7, Philops. 6, 24, Pisc. 11, Somn. (Gall.) 9, 18, Tim. 15, 27. 

ond sing. Dial. mer. 9. 2, 12. 1, 14. 2, Dissertatio cum Hesiodo 1, Herm. 1, 
Pseudologista 2, Somn. (Gall.) 1, Tim. 48. 

3rd sing. Adv. Ind. 6, Alex. 32, 36, Conv. 18, 46, de Elec. 2, Demonax 5, 
Deorum Concilium 5, Dial. de. 9. 2, 22. 2, Dial. marini 7. 1, 11. 1, 12. 1, 
15. 2, Dial. mer. 2. 3, 3. 2, Dial. mort. 8, 13. 5, Fug. 8, 12, Herm. 81, 
Hist. quom. 25, 62, up. trag. 14, Lexiphanes 20, de mor. Per. 14, 23, 35, 
36, 43, 44, 45, Phal. I. 12, Pseudol. 9, Somn. (Gall.) 9, 11, Tox. 50. 

1st pl. Dial. mer. 12. 4, Herm. 83, Somn. (Gall.) 11. 

3rd pl. Alex. 30, 51, 55, Apologia 3, Conv. 18, 33, Dial. mort. 6. 4, Ep. Sat. 
29, 32, Fug. 7, 13, Hist. quom. 62, Icarom. 25, Iup. trag. 40, de mor. Per. 
39, Pisc. 11, Tim. 4, Tox. 20. 


3. The subjunctive is occasionally used in a final clause depending on a main 
verb in a secondary tense, if (a) its intention continues into what is, from the 
speaker’s point of view, present time (Kiishner—Gerth, ti. 553. 3()) or (6) the 
‘graphic construction’ is used, as especially frequent in the historians, where the 
speaker transfers himself mentally to the past time of the action (ibid. 3(c)). 
All the examples from the Vera Historia are in this form. 

1st sing. Abd. 1(a), Ver. Hist. 1. 4(a). 

2nd sing. Conv. 24(a), 26(a), de Salt. 76(a). 

3rd sing. de Dom. 17(a), Hist. quom. 54(a), Nigr. 28(5), de mor. Per. 25(4) 

(the main verb being historic present), Philops. 39(a), Tim. 56(a), Ver. 

Hist. II. 29(5), Bis Acc. 21(a). 
1st pl. Conv. 27(a), Ver. Hist. IT. 35(d). 
2nd pl. de Domo 32(a). 
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3rd pl. Abd. 8(a), Dial. mort. 21. 2(6), Somn. (Vita) 18(@), Somn. (Gall.) 
18(a). 


4. The optative is occasionally used in a final clause depending on a main 
verb in a primary tense, when the action is purely hypothetical. The main 
verb may be (a) an optative expressing a wish (Kihner—Gerth, ii. 553. 4(6)a) 
or (6) an optative expressing a purely arbitrary assumption (ibid. 4(4)8), e.g. 
as in a conditional sentence of the type «/+ optative, optative+ av. (Where an 
optative-++ ay in the main ciause is equivalent to an indicative or imperative, 
the subjunctive is regular in the final clause, and examples are included 
under 2(a).) 


end sing. de Merc. Cond. 27(6), Tox. 42(d). 

3rd sing. Anach. 38(b), Pisc. 27(6), Prom. (Cauc.) 21(a). 

rst pl. Ep. Sat. 21(a). 

3rd pl. Cronosolon 12(a), Hist. quom. 42(b) (by a sort of attraction). 


5. Both the subjunctive and the optative are occasionally used by Lucian 
after «ss av. The subjunctive with 67ws av was the usual formula for final 
sentences in Attic inscriptions, and with ws av or ows av is found in various 
classical authors (Kiihner—Gerth, ii. 553. 5(a)). The optative with ws ay or 
émws av is rare except in Xenophon, and at times the relative nature of the 
particle (ibid. 5(6)) may be considered to remain even in Lucian, though it 
seems on the whole to be lost. 

(a) Subjunctive 
rst sing. Dial. mer. 11. 1. 
3rd sing. De. conc. 14 (a yyjduopa follows, so reference to official language may 
be intended; but the order of words ws px) émi mAciov av yiyvnrae is 
unusual), Dial. mar. 4. 3. 
1st pl. Fug. 24, Nav. 46. 
3rd pl. Herm. 75. 


(b) Optative 
rst sing. Dial. mort. 4. 2, 27. 6, pro Imag. 16, Nav. 20. 
ond sing. Rhet. praec. 15. 


3rd sing. Dial. de. 11. 2, Pisc. 15, Tox. 15. 
3rd pl. de mor. Per. 37. 


6. There are four examples in Lucian (if Nigr. 32 is admitted) of iva av with 
a past tense of the indicative, in a final clause where the main verb is of the 
form éypfv-+-infinitive, or otherwise indicates an impossible wish. 


rst sing. Dial. mort. 6. 2, Tox. 18. 

rd sing. Pisc. 2. 

3rd pl. Nigr. 32 (reading iv’ av €orwy as Fritzsche’s 1st edn. but Jacobitz, 
Heller, Nilén, iv’ avéorwv). 


In the sentence (Icarom. 21) mroAAdkts €BovAevodpnv perouxijoat Ort Toppwrdtw, 
iv’ aira@v thy tepiepyov av yA@rrav depvyov, the author seems to have regarded 
iva rather as a relative,' and the same may be true of the other four examples. 

! Or perhaps as consecutive = ‘so that below. The relative seems more likely, but 


(if I had been successful) I should have...’, there is little difference when the action 
etc. Cf. de luctu 19, mentioned on p. 73 described is hypothetical. 
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But as the indicative without dv was regular in Attic in final clauses of the type 
described above (Kiihner—Gerth, ii. 553. 7 and Anmerkung 7), he may simply 
have chosen to adopt the rarer final construction with av. There are also four 
examples of ws-optative in similar conditions; Hist. quom. 40 75éws av mpos 
dAtyov aveBiouv .. . atroBavey, ws waboun ... (where the wish, though impossible, 
is for the future, not the past), Herm. 19, 86, and Conv. 39, where perhaps the 

wishes are represented as attainable (cf. Kiihner—Gerth, ii. 553, Anm. 8). 


7. The optative is used in a final clause depending on a primary main verb 
in the following cases: 


rst sing. Anach. 14, 18, 40, Char. 1 (two), 6, Dial. mer. 12. 2, Dial. mort. 
13. 3, Eunuchus 2, Fug. 20, Herm. 13, 58, 86, Hist. quom. 3, 4, Imag. 12, 
pro Laps. 19, Lex. 1, 13, Phal. I. 10, Prom. (Cauc.) 4, Pseudol. 3, Satur- 
nalia 7, Somn. (Gall.) 20. : 

ond sing. Adv. Ind. 20, 25, Alex. 1, 21, Anach. 15, Char. 2, de Merc. Con. 26, } 
Herm. 61, 78, Hist. quom. 57, Iup. trag. 11, Lex. 20, Pisc. 47, Prom. 2, 
Pseudol. 3, Rhet. praec. 6, 10, 11, de Salt. 85, Somn. (Gall.) 11, 20, 22, 
Tox. 35. 

3rd sing. Anach., 19, 20, 24, 28, 35, Apol. 7, 10, 14, Conv. 27, de Dipsadibus 6, 
de Dom. 9, Dem. 2, Dial. mar. 9. 1, Fug. 31, 33, Herodotus 5, Hist. quom. 
23, 45, 50, Muscae encomium 5 (two), Pisc. 13, 16, Prom. 21, Rhet. 
praec. 11, de Salt. 29, Scy. 9, Tim. 44, 54. 

rst pl. Alex. 21, Char. 3, Dial. de. 4. 4, Ep. Sat. 22, Herm. 21, Imag. 1, 16, 
Lex. 13, Pseudol. 14. 

2nd pl. Anach. 32, de Dips. 9, Lex. 3, de mor. Per. 8. 

3rd pl. Anach. 2, 13, 16, 19, 20, 21 (two), 22 (two), 24, 28, 29, 36, 37, Cron. 
11, 15, de Dips. 9, de Luc. 11, de Mer. Con. 1, 29, Dial. mer. 8. 2, 13. 6, 
Dem. 2, Ep. Sat. 23, 32, Fug. 18, Herm. 10, 30, 56, 86, Imag. 3, Iup. 
trag. 6, 18, Phal. I. 13, Pisc. 44, Prom. 1, 19, Pseudol. 31, de Salt. 11, 
Scy. 11, Tim. 45. 















































Summary 
6 
EE EE, 
I 2a 2b 3 4 5a 56 Ind. | Opt. 7 
Ist sing. . 27 10 20 2 — I 4 2 2 24 5 
2nd sing. . 3 32 8 3 2 — I — — 23 
grd sing. . — 25 37 8 3 2 3 I —— 29 
1st pl. 2 15 3 2 I 2 — — I 9 
end pil. —- 4 ~- I — — — — — 4 
grd pl. — 15 18 4 2 I I I I 4! 
ws+fut. indicative . 3 
Consecutives , - 2 (+2?) 
Other noun-clauses . 6 
Perretti remarks (p. 87): ‘Via via che lo stile di Luciano diventa pit per- 
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finali, relative, interrogative, causali, senza riguardo al tempo principale della 
regente.’ But as far as Lucian’s works can be arranged chronologically, they 
do not show a gradual increase in the proportion of optatives to subjunctives 
in final clauses in primary sequence. De Mercede Conductis, which Helm in 
Pauly—Wissowa (xiii. 1765) calls ‘eine Altersschrift’, has only three optatives 
against eight subjunctives. The Anacharsis, in which the optative predominates 
and which includes about 20 per cent. of the examples of the Lucianic final 
sentence (section 7) in the whole of his works, is also placed fairly late by Helm, 
though it was attributed by Croiset' to a period immediately after Lucian’s 
renunciation of rhetoric. De dipsadibus, in which all the verbs in final clauses in 
primary sequence are in the optative, appears to be an earlier work still ;? 
in fact, both this construction and the regular Attic forms were in use at all 
stages of Lucian’s writing, and in both dialogue and other passages.* 

Lucian’s choice of moods in final clauses, which show so many errors and 
incoherences if judged only by the Attic sequence of tenses, is according to the 
sense of the context rather than its grammar. It is not only a question of the 
‘grado di elaborazione formale’,* though this explains some cases ; it seems that 
attention was also paid to the degree of dignity which Lucian allowed to his 
speakers, the nature of the subject and the tone (e.g. the degree of courtesy) 
which he intended to convey. The optative is used to indicate elevation in all 
these respects. Although final clauses are not necessary for the discussion of all 
subjects, nor are they used by all speakers, I hope that the examples which 
follow will support this statement. ‘O’ refers to the use of the optative in a final 
clause after a primary main verb, as in section 7, ‘S’ to the Attic use of the 
subjunctive, as in section 2(a), with which it is contrasted. 

Of the speakers in dialogue, Solon (O 15) and Anacharsis (O 7, S 2) are 
treated with most respect. The former is the wise Athenian lawgiver, the latter 
the wise visitor from Scythia, whose inhabitants are represented by Lucian as 
very brave and otherwise virtuous.5 The discussion is on the important subject 
of the training of the young, and is maintained with a consistent politeness not 
equalled elsewhere. There are, however, other men of eminence or culture: 
Toxaris (O 1, S1),° Alexander the Great (O 1), Timon (O 3; all other speakers 
in the 7imon S); the philosophers Hermotimus (O 3), Diogenes (O 2, S 1), 
Plato (O 1, S 2), and Micyllus (O 1, S 2), with whom should perhaps be num- 
bered the Cock in the Somnium (Gallus) (O 2, S 2), who has previously lived as 
Pythagoras; Polystratus in the Jmagines (O 2, S 1); and Lexiphanes (O 2), 
Sopolis (O 1), and Megalonymus (O 1), characters in the Lexiphanes, which 
satirizes the extreme forms of Atticism. Lucian allows the gods less dignity 
than the best men: Hera, Apollo, Aphrodite, Heracles, Pluto, Minos, and 





* Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Lucien, p. 48. 

2 Ibid., p. 45. It cannot be definitely 
dated, but Christ-Schmid, Griech. Lit.-Gesch., 
ii, p. 718 says ‘der rhetorischen Periode 
scheint zepi dupadwv anzugehoren’. 

3 Perretti’s statement (p. 78), ‘la forma 
dialogica o non dialogica non influesce per 
nulla sull’ uso pi o meno frequente dell’ 
ottativo in Luciano’, may perhaps be quali- 
fied or expanded. The grammar of dialogue 
tends to be different from that of other 
writing; e.g. the proportion of verbs in the 
second persons and first person plural is 


higher, and so is the proportion of present 
and future tenses and imperatives. Thus 
there are fewer opportunities of using the 
optative according to Attic rules. 

* Perretti, p. 92. 

5 Cf. the Toxaris, throughout. 

© Some of the subjunctives attributed to 
characters mentioned in this paragraph and 
some attributed to persons who do not use 
the optative at all, though of similar status, 
are due to other considerations and are dis- 
cussed below. 
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Rhadamanthus use only the subjunctive. The treatment of Zeus (O 4, S 8), 
Hermes (O 6, S 7), and Poseidon (O 1, S 1) varies according to the context. 
Only Cronos (O 4) uses only the optative.’ Among other divinities or personifica- 
tions, Philosophia (O 2) uses the optative only, Dike, Paedeia, Penia, Aletheia, 
Academia, and Arete only the subjunctive. Charon has two optatives and three 
subjunctives, the subject and tone having influence on all these cases. 

The subject-matter and the tone with which it is expressed are in many cases 
closely bound together, but the choice of mood for a final clause appears 
sometimes to be due to one rather than the other. In Somn. (Gall.) 6 the cock, 
who is personally distinguished enough to use the optative and does so else- 
where, says . . . ei7é, ws pdbw .... In this case ‘the purpose of the utterance is 
stated’? in the final clause no less than in some of the elliptical examples of section 
1, and the subjunctive is used on the analogy of such clauses. The final clauses 
of Somn. (Gall.) 21 (cis pa8w), Charon 7, Somn. (Gall.) 7, de Salt. 35 (ws udOns), 
Tox. 36 (iv’ eidns) are similar ; and others involving such verbs as pavOdvw are 
formed on the same analogy; Somn. (Vita) 15, Somn. (Gall.) 28 (as t&ns— 
Harmon idas), Abd. 8, Icarom. 11, Phal. 1. 12, Scy. 1, Bis. Acc. 17. Others which 
more remotely suggest the examples of section 1 are Herc. 8 (where a quotation 
is introduced), de mor. Per. 43, pro laps. 7 (rodro pév mapairnoopar, ws p12) €is 
amreipokaAlay Tia peipaKiwdn exTréon ot TO oVyypapypa, dAiya dé. . . mpoaypayas 
KaAd@s €xew trapéAaBov), Calumn. 2, de Domo 21. 

Final clauses occurring in threats, and more generally where there is a 
prospect of violence, punishment, or loss of dignity, have the verb in the 
subjunctive. For example, in Dial. marini 2. 4, Poseidon, promising the Cyclops 
his revenge on Odysseus, says Odppet, & réxvov> auvvodpa yap adrov ws waby ort, 
Kal ef mnpwowr pot opbadudy taoba advvarov, Ta yodv THv mAcdvTwY em’ Enoi €ort. 
Dial. mort. 22. 3 Menippus, ovKobv azayé pe ails €s rov Biov. Charon, xdprev 
Adyets, iva Kai rAnyas eri TovTw Tapa Tob Aiaxot mpooAaBw. Similarly Bis Acc. 5, 
Cataplus 24, Fug. 33, Iup. trag. 25, 32, 52, Icarom. 34, Pisc. 2, 14, 39, 48, 51, 
Prom. 1,° Timon 19, 32, 40, Cataplus 28, Dial. mort. 30. 1. In the last two examples 
the speakers are respectively Rhadamanthus and Minos sitting in judgement 
on the dead. The only optative which occurs in circumstances of this kind is in 
Prom. 2, which is strongly ironical: Hermes xaramrjoerat 5€ 75n Kai 6 aieros 
aTOKEp@v TO Hrap, ws mavra €xots avTi THs KaAjs Kai ednyavov mAaotiKhs. But 
where the subject is elevated enough to merit greater solemnity the optative 
is used; e.g. death, when not inflicted as a punishment: thus Dial. mar. g. 1 
where Poseidon gives instructions for the burial of Helle ; Dial. mer. 12. 2 where 
the courtesan Ioessa threatens suicide; law-giving, as several times in the 
Anacharsis and Cronosolon 11, 15; philosophy, rhetoric, and the arts, as Herm. 
13, 58, 61, 78, 86, Hist. quom. 4, 23, 45, 50, 57 (advice to historians) ,* Prometheus 
4 (on a proposed speech in his defence), Herodotus 5 (description of a picture), 
de Salt. 11. Similarly Charon 1, 2, 3, 6, where Charon and Hermes are preparing 
to survey the world with philosophic detachment. 

The optative is used in a final clause where the tone is serious, dignified, or 
respectful, the subjunctive when it is harsh, abrupt, flippant, or discourteous, 


' It is assumed that Lucian intended to 2 Liddell and Scott, s.v. iva 3(a). 
subject the gods to indignity through ridicule 3 Where Harmon reads optatives. 
as well as to compose charming fantasies. ¢ The subjunctives in 5, 33, 61 in this work 


Cf. Caster, Lucien et la pensée religieuse de son are perhaps used to indicate a continued 
temps, IV. i. state of affairs; cf. p. 64, n. 9 above. 
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or in very familiar conversation. Thus Zeus in Jup. trag. 6 says amocepvivai 
dnt Seiv To Kypvypa péerpois Toi Kai peyadogwvria mroinrixh, ws waAdov auvéA- 
dovev, and in 18 Kypurre odv, & ‘“Epuy, ro Kipvypa To €x TOU vopov, Ws avioTrdpevot 
ovpPovAevouev; even if the Lucianic Zeus is not always a noble figure, his 
official pronouncements are treated with the appropriate dignity of language. 
But in 13 he says xaraciynoov avrovs, d “Epyi (= ‘shut them up’), ws udbwow 
Orov €vexa EvveAeynoav Tovs Ajpous Tovrous adévres. The conversation of god- 
desses is never dignified; Hera in Dial. de. 5. 2 is nagging Zeus, not without 
justification ; she in Dial. de. 20. 10, and Aphrodite in 20. 15, are both attempting 
to influence Paris by familiarity. Cf. also Dial. de. 17. 1, 20. 5, Dial. mort. 4. 1, 
6. 3, 10. 2, Jup. trag. 1 (in which, however, Athene declaims a parody on 
Homer), 34, Bis Acc. 2, 7, Dial. de. 4. 1. The last example is from the conversa- 
tion of Zeus with Ganymedes; in para. 4 of the same dialogue da roiré ce 
avyipTaca, ws dua Kabevdourev the optative may be intended to convey a 
delicate touch of diffidence.' In Saturnalia 7 Cronos, boasting of the past 
glories of his régime, uses the optative. In Eunuchus 2 the optatives seem to 
indicate politeness. In non-dialogue passages, the optative in Pro laps. 19 
appears to be a symptom of elaborate respect ; so perhaps is that in Ep. Sat. 23, 
a prayer which is to be made to Cronos.’ In the rhetorical pieces the language is 
an end in itself, and the self-conscious artistry which is displayed involves the 
use of the optative ; Phal. I. 10, 13 (both of these are somewhat pompous, in a 
recital of the speaker’s own merits), de dips. 6, g (two), de domo 9, Muse. enc. 
5 (two). The only subjunctives in final clauses in these four works are in Phal. 
I. 12 and de domo 21, mentioned above owing to their similarity to the elliptical 
usage (section 1). In the diatribes the subjunctive predominates owing to the 
hostile tone; thus de Mer. Con. 3 (two), 10, 13, 14, 18, 38, and 42. There are 
optatives in 1, 26, and 29.* Subjunctives occur in de Sacr. 11, 12 and de Luc. 13, 
24; there is an optative in de Luc. 11, but the passage is ironical. In Rhet. praec. 
6, 10, 11 the optatives are again used with irony ; the first two of them affect to 
encourage the bad teacher’s progress in his false art, so that he may gain 
benefits, and the third describes an effeminate male figure as Oeoméovov xpija. 
Subjunctives occur in 17 and 20 where the rudeness is of a more direct kind ; 
the former is introduced by the words aAAa Kai dvayiyywoKe ta tradaa pev p71) 
ov ye.... If Nilén’s text is right in Pseudol. 14 the subjunctives, éxud@ns and 
7, may be due to the insulting tone of the passage ; they are unique after a main 
verb such as éeypiv . . . SuaAdéyeoPar. Other examples of the use of the optative 
include Somn. (Gall.) 20, where Micyllus addresses the Cock with exaggerated 
deference as Pythagoras; Jmag. 1, 3, 12, 16 in an elaborate compliment; 
Somn. (Gall.) 22, Conv. 27, Prom. 21, Herm. 21, in all of which the speakers are 
concerned with their own dignity ; Alex. 1, 21, Pseudol. 3, Tox. 35, de mor. Per. 8, 
Dem. 2, de Salt. 27, in which ‘elaborazione formale’ by the author seems to be 
a factor (Alex. 1 and Dem. 2 are part of the introduction to the works), and 
Fug. 18 and 31, which are ironical. 


' The optative may follow the aorist, but properly. Eating is a serious subject in 


the action is future. Lucian; cf. Somn. (Gall.) g—11, de Mer. 
2 Ovxoiv A€éyos av Ady To Kedadaov tis Con. 26. 

dixns, ws Kai avros eideinv 6 Te TO KEKWHKOS * Those in 1 and 29 are 3rd pl., of which, 

ein Tov TocodTov yéAwra. for whatever reason, there are 41 examples 


3 It concerns the distribution of food of the optative against 15 of the subjunctive. 
among guests, and the misfortunes the rich The proportion for all persons together is 
should suffer if they do not feed the poor 3 to2. 
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Thus where Lucian’s final sentences differ from those of his Attic models they 
do so in a regular way, and there are few exceptions to the rules. Attraction 
between one mood and the other occurs sometimes, though it has seemed 
better not to include the cases where the main verb is an optative-+- dy (= indi- 
cative or imperative) and the final clause has an optative, under this heading, 
but to treat them with section 7.’ There seems to be a clear case of attraction in 
Anach. 31, where the optative might be expected in accordance with the manner 
of the rest of the dialogue. The subjunctive is used by attraction to the mood 
used after a verb of fearing: devyovor dedidres py odion Keynvdar marTnTE TIV 
Ydppov €s TO OTOpa 7 TEpiTNdHoavTes, Ws KaTa vwrov yévnobe, mepiTAdénre 
avrois Ta oxéAn epi THV yaorépa, etc. ; and perhaps the subjunctive occurs also 
in Nav. 10 by attraction to the jussive subjunctive: émreivwyev 5€ dws Tov 
Tepimatov, ws KataAdBwyev avrov. 

There is no evidence that Lucian confused the subjunctive and optative; 
even if he considered them equivalent in meaning (as in subordinate clauses 
they are), it is usually possible to account for the chosen form being preferred. 
In some cases the reason seems to be phonetic, parts of verbs being chosen 
which were not likely to be mistaken for other parts. Some of the examples of 
the 3rd pl. forms of the optative (e.g. de Mer. Cond. 1, 29) may be due to the 
author’s preferring forms such as “OLEV, -€LEV, -OLVTO tO -waotVv, -wrrTat. The latter, 
especially if unaccented, would have been liable to contusion by many people 
with -ovow, -ovras and the correctness of the expression could not have been 
admired.” Again, although there are 32 cases of second person singular verbs 
in the subjunctive (2(a)) against 23 of the optative (7), there are 9 cases of 
-ovo and -aio, but only one of the corresponding subjunctive forms (yévy in 
Herm. 77). It seems likely that Lucian was avoiding forms in -w, -7 which were 
not active, in case of ambiguity. Thus in de Salt. 76 rovrwy od Tob yeAoiov Evexa 
erreuvnaOnv, add’ ws ions, etc., but in 83 raird cor... mapéderéa . . . Ws x) TAVU 
axGord jor, etc. ; the main verb i in each case sums up what has gone before, and 
the only circumstance which differs is the voice of the verb in the final clause. 
Similarly xa@éforo in Lup. trag. 11. 

The future indicative occurs in three cases listed by Heller (P. 24); (a) Lup. 
brag. 27 Sef . . . rovrou pdAora roAAny trovetobar THY mpovorav, ws Evvjocovaty ot 
axovovres, which is a normal noun-clause after such verbs as 6pav (Kihner— 
Gerth, li. 552)- (5) Fist. quom. 61 47) pos TO 7apov Opa@v ypade, Ws ol viv é€ma.ve- 
covrai oe Kal Tysnoovow is placed by Heller under the same heading. But to 
regard ws... Tynaovow as the object of opav is unnatural with this order of 
words, and it is easier to assume that ws has a relative sense as in (c) Vit. auct. 1 
ornoov éfs mapayaywv tovs Biovs, adda Koopnoas mpdoTEepov, ws EvmpoowroL 
davodvrat Kai ore mAeiorous emafovrar. ws-+-subjunctive in Anach. 40 and ws+ 
optative in Charon 2, Anach. 1, Ep. Sat. 25, and Fug. 5 are also noun-clauses, the 
main verbs being respectively airjoew éo.xa, oxenréov, ixerevwv, emoreAAw, and 
emripeAnOjva:; this alternative to the future indicative is quoted by Kihner- 

' In Pisc. 7 the best sense is made by Hatzidakis, pp. 305 ff.). A sophist in the 
Harmon’s text, omitting ws: dAd’ qyiv, & second century A.p. would no doubt have 
Adnjbea, év Séovre cuvdiixdlors adv (ws) wai made ws eidjre sound different from ws 
KaTapnvios €xaoTa. eideinre. The latter occurs, contrary to 

2 The identification of o, w, and later 7, Lucian’s practice, in de mor. Per. 8, but is 
€, €17, ot Of course reduced the real number fitting in the mouth of the man referred to 


of parts of Greek verbs, though distinctions as dAdos, who is beginning an elaborate 
in the spelling are still maintained (cf. speech. 
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Gerth, loc. cit., from Herodotus onwards. De Luc. 19 obx ovrws domopos 7 Tod 
IThovrwvos apyn ovd€ émAdAourev Huds 6 aogddedos, iva wap” tudv ta atria 
petacteAAwpeba is really consecutive (Kiihner—Gerth, ii. 553, Anm. 3); so is 
Saturnalia 4 and possibly Somn. (Gall.) 1 and 28 ad fin. The construction of 
Phal. I. 12 is unique in Lucian: aoAduBave .. . Tov afvov proOov ris Oavpaoris 
gov Téyvns, iv’ 6 diddoxados Tis povorkijs mp@ros adros avAjs. The clause iv’... 
avAjs is not final, but a noun-clause which explains poGov and is in apposition 
to it.! The spread of ‘va+subjunctive as a noun-clause from sentences where it 
is the object (as in the examples above) to other contexts is one of the main 
changes which began in the Hellenistic period;? such clauses eventually 
replaced the infinitive and led to its loss from the spoken language. This is a 
curious lapse into xow7 idiom by such a conscientious and successful Atticist.? 


B. J. Sms 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
? A close parallel in form is St. John 17. 3 I am very grateful to Professor G. B. A. 
3 avrn 5 €orw 7 aimvos (wr, iva yeyvwoxwoi Fletcher and Professor J. B. Skemp, who 
Ge TOV povoy GAnOwvov Gedv, etc. have both kindly read the draft of this paper 


2 Hatzidakis, pp. 214 ff. and enabled me to correct some errors. 





ETHICAL ANALYSIS IN PLATO’S 
EARLIER DIALOGUES! 


In the dialogues earlier than the Republic, Plato indicates in many ways his lack 
of confidence that any method of ethical analysis will lead to a discovery of the 
truth. The doubts which he expresses or implies have not always been given 
the attention which they deserve, and there has often been a reluctance to 
accept them as an expression of Plato’s genuine conviction. There is, admittedly, 
some justification for this reluctance. Plato does not always seem to be con- 
sistent. In his attitude towards the results attainable by the use of a method of 
joint inquiry, he is sometimes extremely optimistic, at other times sceptical ; 
and it seems a not unreasonable explanation of his scepticism to ascribe it to 
his desire to preserve a consistent portrait of the ‘ignorant’ Socrates. Thus the 
hesitation and reserve with which Plato immediately qualifies his dogmatic 
presentation of the theory of avdyvnots in the Meno is explicable as a concession 
to dramatic realism.” His reference to the method discussed in the Phaedo as a 
Sevrepos mAots may be dismissed as ‘ironical’,? as ‘the habitual playful self- 
depreciation of Socrates’. The purpose of this paper is to suggest that the 
development of Plato’s views on method in the dialogues as far as the Republic 
can be traced more consistently if we accept Plato’s doubts, as well as his 
optimism, about ethical analysis, as the expression of his genuine conviction. 
In the very early dialogues which seek the definition of some ‘virtue’, Socrates 
is represented as employing a conversational method of examining familiar 
moral concepts. According to Socrates’ frequent avowals, it is impartially con- 
ducted; it simply follows the argument indefinitely whithersoever it leads.5 It 
anticipates no results; indeed Socrates’ gift for dialectic is something which 
thwarts his desire for a definite conclusion—dxwy eipi aodds,° he says to Euthy- 
phro. He would give anything to have the arguments ‘immovably settled’,” but 
no definite conclusion can be reached. The discussions end negatively. The 
rules of the method indicate the simple aim that it professes—to promote 
consistency of opinion between the speakers. The rules are that there should be 
no disagreement between the speakers, and that any opinion expressed should 
not conflict, either itself or in its consequences, with any other opinion which 
is held just as strongly.* Agreement and consistency, then, are the criteria. 
And just as Socrates shows his uncertainty of reaching the truth by exclusive 
reliance on those criteria, so Adeimantus insists? that Socrates’ ability to refute 
other people’s opinions by applying those criteria does not make his victims 
any more inclined to think that the truth of Socrates’ own opinions has been 
established. For him, as for Socrates, the criteria are in that respect inadequate. 
Thus Socrates is portrayed as the ‘ignorant’, disinterested inquirer, illus- 
trating in conversation how to conduct an inquiry into the meaning of a word 


* A paper—here presented in an amended © Euth. 11 d; cf. Hip. Min. 373 b. 
form—read to the Classical Association at its 7 Euth. 11 d. 
General Meeting in Bristol in April 1950. § On this point see Richard Robinson, 
2 Cf. Stenzel, Plato’s Method of Dialectic Plato’s Earlier Dialectic (1941), pp. 82-83, 
(trans. D. J. Allan), p. 6. where full references are given. 
3 Burnet, in his note on Ph. 99 c 9. ® Rep. 487 b-d; cf. Hip. Mai. 304 a-b. 
* A. E. Taylor, Mind, xlvi. 232. Socrates occasionally seems to suggest that 
S Rep. 394 d. the criteria are sufficient: e.g. Rep. 348 a-b. 
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as it is used in ordinary speech, and how to avoid the inconsistencies of loose 
thinking. The insistence on the ‘ignorance’ of Socrates and on the inconclusive 
nature of the discussions is in marked contrast to the attitude towards Socrates 
of the other ‘Socratic men’, of Aristophanes, and of Aristotle. If we relied on 
the evidence of these writers rather than on Plato for our picture of Socrates, 
there would be practically nothing to suggest that Socrates either disclaimed 
knowledge or habitually showed a lack of confidence in ever reaching it by a 
method of joint inquiry.’ Why then does Plato insist on the ignorance and 
scepticism of Socrates? His main purpose seems to be to point out the limita- 
tions, as far as the attainment of knowledge is concerned, of the method 
practised. He makes it clear that it is not a method which should lead us to 
anticipate any positive result, entailing as it does a virtually infinite examination 
of assumptions, and that even if some proposition were finally agreed upon, it 
would be the agreement of two particular people, a personal and particular 
criterion. The negative ending emphasizes too that the method is inadequate 
to substantiate the positive doctrine which Plato has contrived to introduce 
into the discussion. ‘Thus Plato does not wish seriously to pretend that the 
general assumptions, through which he governs the discussion, themselves 
depend for their validity on the criteria of agreement and consistency. And he 
does indicate, though not at first explicitly, what kind of criterion is for him 
adequate as a criterion of knowledge. His own view is that there is necessarily | 
an intuitive element in true knowledge. One rather interesting indication of 
this is the way in which he sometimes introduces into the discussion his own 
assumptions as ‘divinations’. The verb pavrevopua: is not one which Plato uses 
very often, but in its non-technical meaning of ‘divining’ he uses it in some 
significant contexts. In the Charmides, for example,” Socrates says that he does 
not trust his ability to decide whether owdpoovrn is a ‘knowledge of knowledge’. 
He divines, however (pavreverar), that cwdpoovvn is something useful and good 
(whéApov 7 Kai ayaOov), and refuses to consider the proposed definition unless 
it is shown to be wdéAwov xai ayafov. This assumption governs the rest of the 
discussion ; the definition is abandoned since it cannot satisfy the assumption ; 
and at length, after throwing out various suggestions as to the required object 
of knowledge, Charmides is made to suggest—almost casually—the Good. ‘The 
Lysts follows much the same course. What is loved, it is suggested early in the 
conversation, is what is useful and good. A wise man is everyone’s friend since 
he is xypjowuos Kai ayabds.? Attempts to reach a more exact definition fail, since 
Socrates wishes them to satisfy his earlier assumption. At length he introduces 
the solution. After some pretence of hesitation he asserts azroyavrevopevost—he 
divines—that ro xaAdv re kai ayafor is the object of affection for all who lie 





‘ From Aristophanes, Aeschines, Xeno- 
phon, and Aristotle I can think of only two 
passages which might give such an impres- 
sion. The first is Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 9, which is 
curiously inconsistent with the tone of the 
rest of the work. Socrates’ dogmatic method 
of argument in the rest of the chapter almost 
suggests that Xen. introduced the prelimi- 
nary remarks to enable him to correct an 
impression of Socratic method given by 
Plato. E. C. Marchant (Loeb, Introd., 
p. xx), in commenting on the awkwardness of 
the chapter as a whole, suggests as an 


explanation of the content of the argument 
that it is designed as a corrective to Plato. 
Cf. Mem. 1. 4. 1, which seems to be pointed 
against the influence of Plato’s presentation 
of Socrates. The second is Arist. Soph. El. 
18367. This is so exactly a description of 
Socrates’ attitude as presented by Plato that 
it is most naturally explained as a reference 
to the Platonic Socrates. A. E. Taylor (Varia 
Socratica, p. 63) considered it ‘a plain allusion 
to the complaint of Thrasymachus (Rep. 
337 €)’. 


2 169 a-b. 3 210d. * 216d. 
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between good and evil. And this object is seen to be, ultimately, a mpdrov 
pidov, an apxy,' the object to which the objects of all other desires are ultimately 
united.” ‘The Form of the Good is referred to in much the same language in the 
Republic. The Republic describes it as that which every soul pursues as the end of 
all its actions, divining (dzopavrevoevn)* that it is something (7: efvac), that 
it is real. Plato divines too, as he had done in the case of owdpoovvn in the 
Charmides, that the particular virtues must be defined in relation to the Good. 
A guardian who does not know how just and beautiful things are also good will 
be worthless. ‘For I divine (pavrevouat),’ says Socrates, ‘that no one will know 
such things adequately until he knows the Good.”* And that knowledge itself 
must be divined. When Plato returns to the Good in the Philebus, he says that in 
trying to learn what the Good is, in man and in the universe, and what Form 
(té€a) it has, we must divine (pavrevréov) that Form.‘ 

Plato is uneasy, however, about any direct appeal to intuition, and is anxious 
to show that the intuition of the philosopher is superior to that of the poet, 
prophet, or statesman. He is willing to grant that to poet, prophet, and states- 
man the truth has been revealed in moments of inspiration,® and speaks of the 
inspiration of poet and philosopher in the same terms.’ Yet he does deny true 
knowledge to any but the philosopher. Poet, prophet, and statesman are 
ranked lower than the philosopher in their degree of insight into the truth.® It 
is in the Meno that he first attempts to explain at length the distinctive nature of 
the intuition of the philosopher. Meno asks Socrates what the criterion is of the 
truth of a proposition. If, he says, you do not know what a thing is at the begin- 
ning of an inquiry, how are you to decide which answer is the one you are 
looking for?? How are you to distinguish a true solution from one which is 
untrue but plausible ??° Socrates surprisingly treats this objection as an €prorixds 
Adyos, but goes on to give the theory of avdyvnois as an explanation of how the 
truth is recognized."' It is recognized because of its conformity with the soul’s 
previous experience of reality. In this way dvdyvnots provides a criterion of 
knowledge as against right opinion.!? It ties opinions down so that they cannot 
run away (dpazrereveww), just as the ‘ignorant’ Socrates had always prayed that 
they might be tied down and immovably settled. This is one way of saying that 
in the course of an argument there does come an intuitive recognition that some 
view that has been formulated corresponds with the truth, a recognition accom- 
panied by a feeling of absolute conviction.'* And this state of mind is in the true 
sense an intuition, superior to the revelation of seer and prophet; they have 
only true or right opinion.'* Thus Plato suggests that the certain recognition 
which avdyvnos provides is in itself a perfectly adequate reason for accepting 
a particular opinion as true knowledge. It shows why the opinion must be 
knowledge. This seems to be the meaning of the far from clear airias Aoywopds 
of 98 a. Plato chooses the solution of a geometrical problem to illustrate the 


7 évBovaralwy (Phdr. 249 d), of the philo- 
sopher, and in Meno 99 c etc., of the poet. 
Cf. F. M. Cornford, 7.H.S. lxii. 4-5. 

8 Phdr. 248 d—e; cf. 265 b (the madness of 
the ‘philosophic-lover’ is the best kind of 


I 219 c-d. 2 220 b. 

505 e. * 506 a. 

5 64a; cf. 67b. In Ph. (84¢, 85b) 
Socrates professes to have, like the swans, a 
gift of divination (yavrixyj) from Apollo, 


which allows him, in his swan-song, tospeak madness). ® 80d. 
of the nature of the soul and of its immorta- 10 In Grote’s words (Plato, 1865, ii, p. 16). 
lity. Cf. Apol. 39 d, Tht. 142 c. ™ 81 a fff. 12 98 a. 

© Meno 99 c; Apol. 22 c; Ion 533 ¢, 534 b- 13 Cf. K. W. Wild, Philosophy, xiv. 332-4. 


d, 542 a. 4 og a ff. 
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theory, and we would agree that the logical certainty which belongs to some 
mathematical propositions is very naturally considered a sufficient criterion of 
truth. But Plato goes on to assume that the same logical certainty is attainable 
in ethics, and that ethical analysis can be prosecuted with the same success, the 
same precision and conviction, as mathematical analysis. He says that the 
whole of nature (7 dvots daca) can be revealed in reminiscence, thanks to the 
kinship and interdependence pervading all nature.' You need recollect only a 
single part to make it possible to recollect all the rest («ai wepi dperijs xai wepi 
aAAwv). And he repeats later on that the theory is not confined to mathematical 
knowledge: odros yap (the slave) zroinoe: epi maons yewpetpias Tadra Tadra, Kat 
tav aAAwv pabnudtrwv ardvrwv.* Similarly in the Phaedo he insists with equal 
optimism that everything (wdvra # é€yes 73a) can be discovered through 
reminiscence ‘if the proper questions are asked’. As in the Meno, the first 
illustrations come from mathematics, but Plato adds that the argument includes 
avTo To KaAdv, adro 70 ayaldv, Sixaov, Govov, everything in fact on which we 
put the seal of adro 6 éor.3 Thus a criterion, above mere consistency and 
agreement, does exist to save the method of question and answer from incon- 
clusiveness. 

If such a clear-cut criterion of the truth of ethical propositions does exist, it is 
difficult to see at first sight why it should not apply to the introspection of the 
poet or to the deliberations of the statesman.* Yet though the distinction 
between knowledge and true opinion is introduced in the Meno strictly as a 
distinction between states of mind, Plato seems to suggest that it belongs 
peculiarly to the philosopher to be able to discover systematically through 
precise methods of analysis the interrelated body of truths which can be recol- 
lected. And the theory of avduvnos reflects an unusually optimistic attitude 
towards the possibility of achieving this. The optimism is not, however, long 
maintained. Socrates is made to say immediately that he does not wish to be 
dogmatic about the theory; it is only a conjecture.® And Plato’s re-examina- 
tion of some of the main assumptions of the theory suggests that we should take 
the hesitation here expressed as Plato’s hesitation, and not as a dramatic 
compromise in favour of Socrates’ agnosticism.? What Plato is suggesting is 
that the Adyos is aAnPys (81 a) in so far as it does express his conviction that 
ethical and mathematical truths are alike in the absolute certainty which 
belongs to a knowledge of them. Such knowledge is quite distinct from opinion, 
and this he confidently asserts.° And he insists that we shall be better for 
abandoning an attitude of complete scepticism, and for persevering in the 
search for the truth.5 But he is unwilling to press the detail of the theory. 
Whether we do in fact reach knowledge in quite the way that the theory 
suggests (or quite so easily), and whether the distinction between knowledge and 
opinion should be explained in this particular form, are questions upon which 
he does not wish to be dogmatic. And Plato does show that he intends his 
reservation to be extended to the methodological aspect of the theory. For he 


T 81 c-d. 2 85. 3 75, c-d. Stenzel insists (op. cit., p. 6). Cornford 

* Plato does suggest (Phdr. 248 d-e) that (Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 3) thought 
their souls never had an adequate knowledge __ that ‘owing to Plato’s dramatic method we 
of reality before incarnation, and thus can __ cannot fix the extent of Socrates’ reservation’. 
never adequately recollect it! His own view was that the reservation ex- 
5 86 b. © 98 b. tended only to ‘the details of re-incarnation, 
7 The question is an important one, as purgatory, and so forth’ (ibid.). 
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examines further, with a less optimistic attitude, the implicit assumption of the 
theory that ethical analysis can give the same sure results as mathematical 
analysis, and in addition attempts to find an alternative explanation of the 
aitias Aoyopds which in the Meno was made equivalent to avapvnots. 

It is in the Meno that Plato first makes a tentative application to ethical 
problems of a new and more precise method of analysis. The ensuing discussion 
provides a striking contrast to the previous triumphant dialogue with the slave. 
The context is a very familiar one. The problem before Meno and Socrates is 
whether or not virtue can be taught. And Socrates suggests that the question 
may be examined €€ trro8écews,' by a method of hypothesis as used in geometry. 
It is the method later to be known as geometrical analysis.2 And Plato soon 
shows his lack of confidence that in its application to ethical analysis it will 
lead to a discovery of the truth, or to the same definite solution of particular 
problems as in geometry. In its application in geometry it is described by 
Pappus? as a method in which, assuming your problem to be solved, you look 
for the prior proposition from which the solution follows, and then again for 
the proposition prior to that, until by tracing your steps backwards in this way 
you reach something already known or standing as a first principle. Applying 
this procedure to the problem of whether virtue can be taught, Socrates and 
Meno ask on what assumption virtue would be teachable, and try to reach, by 
analysis, a proposition to which they both agree. This they fail to reach. More- 
over, Plato clearly confesses that for the discovery of the ‘essence’ of a thing the 
method is quite inadequate. It is only under considerable protest that Socrates 
agrees to consider at all the question of whether virtue can be taught, since it 
involves postulating what kind of thing virtue is before it is known what virtue 
| is. And no hypothesis about the qualities which virtue possesses will lead to a 
knowledge of virtue itself. You cannot in fact say anything about it until you 
know what it is. Thus in ethics the method can never rise above the hypotheti- 
cal, and is treated here as a pis-aller.5 There is nothing known, nothing standing 
as a first principle, to which problems can be ‘tied’ as in geometry, and thus 
be capable of demonstration. 

The knowledge of such a first principle in ethics, the good, had always been 
demanded as necessary by Plato if the efdos of any particular virtue was to be 
known. And in the Phaedo the method é€& tzrofécews is further examined in the 
context of a search for the good (99 c 5) considered as a final and universal 
cause. It is introduced as a Sevrepos wAods,° just as in the Meno it was treated as 
a pis-aller. A Sevrepos mAods is neither so venturesome nor so easy as a mp@ros 
mAods ; it is embarked upon more soberly, with high hopes left behind, and with 
the expectation of a struggle against odds, toiling, as it were, with the sweat of 
the oars for want of a fair wind. The remarks of Simmias earlier in the dialogue? 
bring out the force of the reference in the present context. In replying to 
Socrates’ swan-song, Simmias expresses scepticism about the possibility of clear 


' 86. C.R. xvii. 381-2; N. R. Murphy, C.Q. xxx. 
2 Farquharson, C.Q. xvii. 21; Cornford, 41-44; and the references to Kock given by 
Mind, n.s. xli. 40, 43. W. C. Greene, Scholia Platonica, p. 14. It is 
3 4 Introd.; quoted and translated by not suggested that the method of the devrepos 
Cornford, Mind, n.s. xli. 46. 4 86 d-e. mAods is inferior to the method of physical 
5 Cf. V. Goldschmidt, Les Dialogues de observation. The method is ‘second-best’ in 
Platon (Paris, 1947), pp. 124-7. the sense that its limitations are acknowledged 
© For the meaning of Sevrepos mAots see as far as realizing the hopes of the apdaros 
Burnet’s note on Ph. 99 ¢ 9; W. J. Goodrich, dois is concerned. 7 85 c-d. 
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knowledge. If, he says, you are unable to learn the truth from others or dis- 
cover it yourself—perhaps through some divinely inspired argument—then the 
best you can do is to adopt from human arguments the best and the most 
difficult to refute (SvcefeAeyxrdérarov), and trust yourself to this raft in your 
voyage through life. Socrates explains the circumstances of his own devrepos 
aAods in the same general terms.’ He has seen that the cause he is looking for, 
the final cause, is the Good. He fails, however, either to trace out the principle 
for himself or to find a teacher who will explain to him the processes of the 
physical universe in the light of it. Consequently he takes the ‘second-best’ 
course—the examination of human arguments. From these he will select the 
most difficult to refute. This new method, it is important to note, is explicitly 
dissociated from the search for the Good—* that hope was abandoned with the 
failure of the first voyage. Nor is it suggested that any definite conclusion can be 
reached. When Socrates proceeds to give details* of the method he lays great 
stress on the provisional nature of any results obtained by it. The detail shows 
that the method, in so far as it goes beyond the method of the very early 
dialogues, is that of the Meno, though the development is here repre- 
sented rather as a direct development of Socratic method than as a method 
borrowed from geometry. There is no pretence to the precision of geometrical 
analysis. The only criteria appealed to are consistency and agreement between 
the speakers.* And the analysis is continued merely until a proposition is 
reached which secures the agreement of the company (rt ixavov).5 The Phaedo 
does, admittedly, reflect a rather more confident attitude towards ethical 
analysis than the Meno and the very early dialogues. Socrates is intent on hold- 
ing on to his postulate once he is convinced that it is free from inconsistency. 
He intends to use it to make further deductions, and if it is challenged he pro- 
poses, not to abandon it, but to show its dependence on something to which all 
the company agree. And he is quite confident of being able to do this. He does 
anticipate a series of provisional results. But clear knowledge—to cadgés etd€évar 
—lies beyond the method. Plato makes no appeal here to reminiscence or to 
intuition. Indeed his remarks amount to a criticism of the theory of avayvnais 
as unduly optimistic in its attitude to ethical analysis, and he appears to be 
attempting to give a different explanation of the airias Aoytopds of the Meno. 
The resort to a higher hypothesis is described as ‘giving an account”® of the 
lower one, and Plato seems to be trying to find his ‘account’ within the confines 
of the hypothetical method, without resort to the succession of intuitions 
envisaged in the dvdpvnos theory. The attempt represents an alternative 
explanation of how opinions may be ‘tied’ to knowledge. ‘They may be so ‘tied’ 
by linking them with more general assumptions. Plato does not, unfortunately, 
give an example of this procedure. He restricts himself to a particular demon- 
stration from the postulate that there are Forms, without questioning the 
postulate itself, since it has satisfied the criteria of agreement and consistency. 
He does, however, at the end of the demonstration, reiterate his lack of con- 
fidence in human arguments, both through Simmias’ remarks (kai thv avOpw- 
trivnv acbéverav ariusdlwr, avayKdlopat amoriav ett €xew KTA. 107 b), and through 


1 ogc. 2 gg c-d. (100 b). 5 101 ¢. 

3 For a full and valuable discussion of the © 101d; cf. 76b, where the distinctive 
details see Richard Robinson, op. cit., pp. ability of the avjp émordpevos to ‘give an 
128-47. account’ (Sofva: Adyov) is associated, as in 


* cuudwveiv (100a, 101d), ovyywpeiv the Meno, with avdprnais. 
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Socrates’ insistence’ that one’s primary postulates (ras dmoféces tas mpwras) 
must never be taken for granted, and that the further analysis of them is 
necessarily restricted by the limitations of human argument.? 

Stenzel explains these doubts as part of Plato’s attempt to retain a consistent 
portrait of Socrates. He seems to feel that this is the only way to explain why 
the Phaedo should dissociate the method é& irofécews from the search for a 
metaphysical first principle, whereas the Republic should not do so. He points 
out quite rightly that this difference should not be explained by postulating a 
development in Plato’s metaphysical doctrine between the two dialogues ;* 
the Phaedo does recognize the Good as the true cause. He suggests further that 
if we accept Socrates’ doubts in the Phaedo as Plato’s doubts, then Plato would 
appear to be presenting the Forms in the Phaedo as ‘hypotheses’ without 
‘metaphysical significance’, and that this is quite inconsistent with the evidence 
that Plato’s metaphysical doctrine has not developed between the Phaedo and 
Republic.’ This argument seems to confuse a difference of attitude towards the 
question of how we come to a knowledge of a thing, with a difference of view 
about the nature of the object to be known. Plato is viewing the question of 
method in retrospect. One of the purposes of the dialogues is to suggest to 
others some method which will lead them to see the truth as Plato sees it, and 
to realize the ideals which he puts before them. And Plato’s various attempts 
to find a method adequate to lead to a discovery of the Forms reflect his grow- 
ing appreciation of the difficulties in the way of certainty. This does not alter 
his conviction of the reality and ‘metaphysical significance’ of the Forms. The 
Republic reiterates that conviction, and at the same time attempts to overcome 
the doubts and misgivings of the Meno and Phaedo by making a different 
approach to the problems of method. 

This difference of approach is very noticeable. The political idealism of the 
Republic demanded, of course, that to some few at least insight into the Good 
should be granted.® There must be no room for scepticism in the education of 
philosopher-kings ; and the influence of the purpose of this particular dialogue 
on Plato’s attitude towards method should not be overlooked. The programme 
of education is very carefully planned to forestall scepticism. It is significant 
that the prospective rulers of the State are forbidden to indulge in dialectical 
debate until they are thirty years of age, or to pursue any method of inquiry into 
ethical problems. The beautiful, the just, and the good are explicitly mentioned 
as subjects to be avoided.” To pursue them would, Plato fears, make the Guard- 
ians objects of pity, and discredit both themselves and the whole cause of 
philosophy.® Plato prefers to ground the education of the Guardians on a study 
of those sciences through which he has most faith that the intelligible world can 
be ordered, on the mathematical sciences. And the method which will lead 
them to view these sciences synoptically, lead them in truth to real being,? is the 
method of analysis of the Meno and Phaedo. ‘The only difference is in the scope 
and purpose of the analysis. The analysis is now extended beyond what ranked 
as first principles, those principles which constituted at the time the limits of 
mathematical analysis. It is continued until such assumptions are themselves 
united under a single principle (7) tod wavrds apyx7), a principle moreover which 
is ‘not hypothetical’. In the light of that principle the assumptions will no 


? 107 b. 2 107 b8. 5 Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 12-14. © Rep. 517 c; cf. Stenzel, op. cit., p. 46. 


* Ibid., pp. 10-11. 7 538 d-e. 8 539 ¢. 9 537 c-d. 
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longer be assumptions: as assumptions they will be ‘destroyed’.' Plato adds 
little precise information about the nature of the method in the Republic. He is 
more concerned with emphasizing its scope. That is why Glaucon’s request to 
be told the methods of dialectic is met by a statement of its results. It is signi- 
ficant that when Plato attempts to state with some precision in what direction 
dialectic extends its analysis,* he mentions exclusively the mathematical sciences, 
merely zmplying that the same method can be applied successfully to moral and 
practical notions. We are left to infer in fact how moral and practical notions 
are incorporated in this scientific ascent. Plato appears to be resolving his 
doubts about the method of ethics by assimilating ethics more closely to 
mathematics, a step which would provide an escape from verbalism, ‘from the 
vaguely defined relations which result from a simple play of concepts’. 
The precise relations that he demanded could be found in mathematics. And 
with this emphasis on mathematics it is not surprising that no appeal is made in 
the Republic to reminiscence, although Plato’s previous optimism had coincided 
with the introduction of that theory. There is no need now to appeal to it, for 
with his increasing confidence in the scope of mathematical interpretation 
Plato no doubt felt that the essential point of the theory could be safely 
assumed without further illustration. What is perhaps surprising is to find 
Plato talking for a moment in terms of the elenchus and of the method of the 
very early dialogues when he discusses the definition of the Good.* This passage 
certainly appears to be inconsistent with the previous passages dealing with 
the ‘upward path’. It led Professor Cornford to postulate two different methods 
of research in the Republic, one for mathematics and one for ethics.5 Yet Plato 
would surely have been more explicit about this if he had in fact intended that 
there should be two separate ‘upward paths’. What he envisaged was a single 
method to embrace in its application both ethical and mathematical know- 
ledge, and, as we have seen, he did try to apply to ethical analysis methods 
more obviously applicable to mathematics. And he did confess that the same 
sure and precise results could not, in ethics, be expected. Plato always felt, I 
think, that the approximative method of the ‘Socratic’ dialectic was the method 
ideally suited to ethical inquiry. It was his desire to treat ethics as a highly 
exact science which led him to try to apply to it more precise methods, and to 
anticipate, as he seems to do in the Republic after many previous misgivings, 
that both ethics and mathematics could be incorporated in a single upward 
path ézi rv rod mavros apynv, and the functions of dialectic thus unified. It is 











1 533 (ras vmobéces avapotoa). There 
has been considerable discussion of this 
phrase. The main reasons for interpreting 
it in the sense of ‘destroying as ultimate 
principles’, by showing the tmofécers to be 
merely derivative, are (a) the object to be 
understood after BeBarwonrat (533 d 1) must 
clearly be troféces, and it is inconsistent to 
speak of confirming the tmoéces by ‘over- 
throwing them like bad definitions of jus- 
tice’ (cf. the use of BeBatoto@a: in Phil. 14 ¢, 
Lach. 194.c, 200 b, Soph. 250 c) ; (6) this inter- 
pretation is more consistent with the previous 
discussion of method, particularly 511 a—b. 
The context itself supports this interpreta- 
tion. The distinctive power of dialectic is its 
ability to give an account of its vwoféces, in 


4599.1/2 


contrast to the deductive method of mathe- 
matics which leaves its dro8écers unexplained 
(533 c 1-3). And Adyov d:ddvar is explained 
in Ph. 101d as confirming an original 
postulate by deriving it from some higher 
principle: cf. Adyov dd0vac in Rep. 510 c. It 
should be noted that 533 c is the only in- 
stance in Plato of dva:peivy used in reference 
to method, and that the word does not seem 
to have acquired a strictly logical meaning 
before Aristotle. It is not safe to argue from 
Aristotle’s use of the word, especially when 
we remember that Plato suits his vocabulary 
to the needs of familiar conversation. 

2 i.e. in the Divided Line. 

3 L. Robin, Platon, p. 332. 

* 534 b-c. *° Mind. N.S., xli. 167-83. 
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very doubtful of course whether he had seriously considered the detailed appli- 
cation of this analytic procedure, or whether he was convinced at this stage that 
ethical analysis could successfully be extended in the systematic manner 
envisaged by the Republic. The inconsistency we have mentioned suggests that 
he still found it natural to treat ethical analysis as different in its procedure from 
mathematical analysis, and that he still doubted the assumptions implicit in 
the previous description of the ‘upward path’. That description, and the 
assumptions it makes, may not after all be true: Oeds dé zou ofdev et dAnOns otca 
(% €um €Amis) ruyydver (517 b). Plato still recognized the ethical limitations of 
the method é& dmobécews, and had still to find a method adequate to his 
purpose. 

In this general survey I have tried to show that the development of ethical 
analysis in Plato’s earlier dialogues can be traced most consistently on the 
assumption that Plato is throughout expressing his own views. ‘The assumption 
that any reservations and criticisms are merely dramatic concessions tends to 
isolate the various discussions on method, treating them as though they each 
afforded a finished solution, and consequently obscuring the connexion between 
them. Thus in the Meno reminiscence is treated as a theory which, with no 
reservations, answers the problem of an adequate criterion of knowledge. In the 
Phaedo consistency is treated as an answer to the same problem, the indication 
of its limitations being dismissed as ironical. In the Republic Plato’s reluctance 
to dogmatize about the Good' or about the method of attaining it? is explained 
as the uncertainty and diffidence proper to Socrates. The explanation of the 
reservations and criticisms as Plato’s way of indicating that the solutions he 
offers are merely provisional and subject to criticism and further development 
is thus passed over in favour of an explanation in terms of Socratic portraiture. 
Such an explanation would perhaps be more acceptable if the ‘Socratic’ traits 
on which it relied were in fact important traits in Socrates’ own philosophy. I 
have suggested that these traits belong almost exclusively to Plato’s portrait of 
Socrates, and that it is therefore probable that Plato had more serious purposes 
in introducing them than the preservation of a realistic portrait. 
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2 533 a. 3 Stenzel, op. cit., p. 15. 
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WHO INVENTED THE GOLDEN AGE? 


THERE are many passages in ancient literature which depict an imaginary 
existence different from the hardships of real life—an existence blessed with 
Nature’s bounty, untroubled by strife or want. Naturally this happy state is 
always placed somewhere or sometime outside normal human experience, 
whether ‘off the map’ in some remote quarter of the world, or in Elysium after 
death, or in the dim future or the distant past.' Such an imaginary time of bliss 
in the past or the future has become known as the ‘golden age’. This is the name 
which modern scholars generally give to the ancient belief. ‘The phrase is often 
echoed by modern poets. The same language has been transferred from the 
unknown to the known, and it has become a commonplace to describe an out- 
standing period of history or literature as a ‘golden age’. 

The view put forward in this article is that, in spite of modern usage, phrases 
implying a connexion with gold were not the terms traditionally or normally 
employed in antiquity, at any rate before the Roman Empire, to describe an 
idealized past or future, but were first introduced by Hesiod and used later 
only by writers who, directly or indirectly, derived the concept from him. To 
be more precise, by considering the relevant passages from ancient authors I 
shall attempt to establish five points: 


(i) the picture of a happy existence remote from ordinary life was tradi- 
tional, or at least came from sources earlier than any extant classical 
literature ; 


(ii) this traditional picture was normally known in antiquity before the 
Roman Empire as the age of Kronos or Saturnus; 


(iii) gold and the use of gold had no place in the traditional picture ; 


(iv) terms which associate the traditional picture with gold are all ultimately 
derived from Hesiod’s ypvceov yévos, and the phrase ‘golden age’ emerged 
out of this among Latin writers of the Augustan and post-Augustan 
periods ; 

(v) it is reasonable to conclude that Hesiod invented this association with 
gold, or at any rate was the first to introduce it into Greek thought. 


1. THE TRADITIONAL PICTURE 


There is no need to labour the point that the idea of a different and happier 
existence is a traditional belief going back beyond any extant classical litera- 
ture. When first mentioned in the Works and Days (42-46) it is not explained, 
but briefly alluded to as the state which men would now enjoy if the gods had 
not hidden the means of life from them. Only later (go—92), as a prelude to the 
story of Pandora’s box, is it said that this happy condition existed in the past. 
As Sinclair comments ad loc., ‘the previous state of man is only clearly ex- 
plained now. Of course it was well known to the audience all along.’ A fuller 
description is given in the account of the ypvceov yévos (109-20). Thereafter 
more or less the same picture is given again as the life of heroes transported to 


1 Whatever the time or place, the picture itself is essentially the same. Cf. Rohde, Psyche, 
Engl. tr., pp. 76 and 249 (n. 18). 
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the Islands of the Blest (166-73), and as the reward of those who follow justice 
(225-37). 

The conclusion seems clear that the idea of such an existence was not only 
familiar to Hesiod’s contemporaries, but had already taken several different 
forms, none of which is brought forward by the poet as anything new. Refer- 
ences in later literature show an even greater variety of beliefabout the time and 
place of the happier life—a variety which cannot be traced back to Hesiod or 
any other single source, but suggests an old and widespread tradition handled 
at different times and places, and by different authors, in many different ways." 

If further confirmation is needed, it may be drawn from the character of the 
picture itself. The joining of nature and man in the same state of felicity, the 
uncertainty concerning its time and place, possibility or impossibility—all 
these and other features stamp the picture as a typical piece of primitive think- 
ing, to which, of course, many parallels can be found elsewhere. 


2. THE REIGN OF KRONOS 


Among men whose thoughts took a mythical rather than an abstract form 
the remote past, the past beyond normal human ken, might well be described 
in terms of an earlier divine régime than the present—the reign of Kronos, for 
example, before the lordship of Zeus. This connexion of the ‘good old days’ 
with Kronos also occurs for the first time in literature in the Works and Days, 
where it is said of the ypvceov yévos (111): 


a ,! = , @w 3% ] ~ , 
oi pev ert Kpovou joav, or’ odpav@ éuBacirevev. 


Hesiod does not attempt to explain or justify this statement. Later evidence 
shows that the association with Kronos was taken for granted both by writers 
and the common people. The author of the Alcmaeonis is said to have described 
the happiness ris émi Kpdvov fwijs.2 When the peasantry of Attica praised 
Peisistratus’ régime they compared it with 6 émi Kpdvov Bios, not the ‘golden 
age’.3 When Cratinus put before the same peasants’ descendants the first of the 
remarkable series of caricatures of Utopia drawn by the fifth-century comic 
poets, he described the men of old as those 


ols 81) BaowAveds Kpdvos hv 70 mraAav.* 


How familiar the idea was to the popular mind is indicated by Aristophanes’ 
readiness to use it in jokes against out-of-date, ‘antediluvian’ characters. 
Strepsiades is Kpoviwy ofwv, the Right Logic, xpdémamos; Chremylus and 
Blepsidemus have Kpovixai Aja: in their minds.’ When Plato in the Polttzcus 
(268 e—74 d) and the Laws (712 e-14 b) gives his own version of the belief in a 
happier past existence, he calls it the reign or the time of Kronos, never the 
‘golden age’. Exceptions to the general rule only confirm it: when Empedocles 
(fr. 128) insists that Kypris was queen in those early days, and the Orphics put 


I The tradition, of course, may not be Odyssey (4. 561-9) is earlier than Hesiod does 
Greek in origin, but may have been derived _ not affect my argument. 
by the Greeks from the East, where various 2 ap. Philodemus, De Pietate, p. 51 (Gom- 
parallels can be found, or shared by them perz). 
with other peoples of the ancient world. 3 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 16. 7; cf. [Pl.] 
Nilsson (Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 545)  Hipparchus, 229 b. 
has shown that one version at any rate—the + ap. Athenaeus 6. 267 e. For evidence that 
concept of Elysium—can be traced back _ this was the first of such caricatures cf. 268 e. 
through the Minoans to Egypt. The question 5 Clouds 398, 1070; Plutus 581. Cf. Clouds 


whether the reference to Elysium in the 929. 
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Phanes first and relegate Kronos to the silver age,' these are clearly divergences 
deliberately made by philosophers from a generally accepted belief. 

Among Latin writers, of course, Kronos was commonly replaced by Saturnus, 
and Saturnia regna became a customary description of a happier existence in the 
past or to come. There is no need to consider here the difficult question whether 
Saturn owed his connexion with such blissful times entirely to his Greek counter- 
part, or derived it also from a separate Italian tradition and the nature of his 
own cult. 

Nilsson holds that all this began with Hesiod: ‘Das erste Anzeichen findet 
sich schon an der Stelle der Werke, nach der das goldene Geschlecht von den 
Géttern unter Kronos geschaffen wurde (109 ff.). Dann ist der émi Kpovov Bios 
gleich dem goldenen Zeitalter ein gelaufiger Ausdruck geworden.” He treats 
the idea of Kronos as ruler of Elysium, first mentioned in Pindar’s second 
Olympian,? as a still later development. But there are reasons for regarding both 
conceptions as much older than this—for seeing the link with the god as part of 
what I have called the ‘traditional picture’, from which his rule both over the 
‘good old days’ and over Elysium can be derived. Those versions of the picture 
which call it only the age of Kronos, unlike those which include phrases like 
the ‘golden race’ or the ‘golden age’, seem to represent an independent tradi- 
tion and show no clear evidence of derivation from the Works and Days. Further 
confirmation may be sought in the various parallels contained in Eastern 
literature, notably the Indo-Iranian myth in which Yima of the Avesta and 
Yama of the Vedas must have had their common source—the story of a past 
age of happiness under a ruler who, when it ended, became lord of a Paradise 
inhabited by the souls of the blessed. Whatever the connexion—if any—between 
the Greek version and such Eastern beliefs, they suggest that Kronos’ associa- 
tion with the ‘good old days’ and with Elysium is likely to be a tradition older 
than Hesiod. 

This is not the place to discuss the general problem of Kronos’ origins and 
history, but the line of thought followed above is clearly in close accord with 
the widely accepted view‘ of him as an early harvest-god, displaced by Zeus, 
but leaving some relic of his worship in the Kronia. The ‘traditional picture’ is 
one that must have grown up and been kept alive among the country-folk, and 
it is no accident that our chief early sources for it are the farmer-poet Hesiod 
and the writers of Attic comedy. It was the hard-worked peasant, the weary 
harvester, who longed for nature to produce her fruits without ploughing or 
reaping, and dreamed of the time when 


‘ vw ; y 
Kaptrov .. . epepe Ceidwpos apovpa 
> / AA , , Q an 
avrouarn moAAdv Te Kai adOovor. 


For such a picture no more suitable central figure could have been found than 
the harvest-god at whose festival, as Pohlenz says, ‘mochte man sich eine 
Zeitlang in die schénere Welt versetzt glauben, die man damals wie heutzutage 
gern in die gute alte Zeit verlegte’.° 

Tradition, it is suggested, made Kronos ruler of the ‘good old days’ and of 


1 Cf. Proclus, in Remp. 2, p. 74 (Kroll). rejected by Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 480-6, but 


2 Geschichte d. Gr. Religion, i. 485. reaffirmed by Guthrie, The Greeks and their 
3 I assume that Works and Days 169 is Gods, pp. 52-53. 
spurious. 5 Works and Days 117-18. 


* Adopted by Kaibel, Pohlenz, Farnell; © P.-W., s.v. ‘Kronos’, col. 2007. 
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Elysium long before he became the villain of the Theogony. The idea that he 
owed his lordship of Elysium to a forgiving Zeus must then be regarded as a 
later attempt to reconcile the traditional view of him with the story of Zeus’ 
rise to power among the gods. 


3. GOLD AND THE TRADITIONAL PICTURE 


The keynote of the traditional picture as Hesiod and others present it is not 
wealth, but simplicity ; not accumulated riches, but dependence on the bounty 
of nature. Two apparent exceptions to this general statement must be con- 
sidered : 


(a) Pindar’s Isles of the Blest contain flowers of gold (Ol. 2. 72) and 
golden fruits' (fr. 129). But Pindar’s Paradise, though no doubt ulti- 
mately derived from the traditional idea of the happy life, is a dwelling 
for aristocrats, described (at any rate in Ol. 2) to please a noble and 
wealthy patron. 

(6) Some descriptions by the comic poets portray a life of luxury, in which 
Gomme finds a parallel to Thucydides’ reference to more luxurious days 
in Athens’ early history.? But the elaboration in these passages from 
comedy only arises from the playwrights’ desire to caricature the tradi- 
tional belief by carrying it to absurd lengths—in particular, the idea of 
Nature producing her fruits of her own accord. Hence Telecleides’ rivers 
of soup and self-frying fish, and Crates’ self-moving gadgets which will end 
the need for slaves. Although Cratinus called his play on this theme 
Riches, there is nothing in our remains of fifth-century comedy to disprove 
the general claim that in the traditional conception of an ideal past or 
future there was no place for gold or the use of gold. 


This paradox, that gold played no part in the generally accepted picture of 
those whom Hesiod called the ‘golden race’, raises the problem of the meaning 
of xpvceos and its Latin equivalent, aureus. How far were the words literally 
meant, and how far was their use metaphorical or symbolic? For Hesiod the 
question probably did not exist. His ‘bronze race’ and ‘iron race’ are so called 
because they use these metals (cf. Works and Days 150-1), but he does not 
explain—and presumably did not ask himself—in what sense the first race was 
xpuvceov. The question is first brought forward by Plato in the Cratylus (398 a), 
where Socrates argues that Hesiod meant by ‘golden’ ovx« é« ypvaot meduxos 
aAX’ ayabov te Kai Kadov. 

Most Roman writers did not take aureus literally. Seneca, it is true, cites the 
use of the phrase aureum saeculum as evidence of the prevailing admiration for 
gold and wealth,’ while Ovid follows the same line of thought to satirize modern 
methods of courtship : 


aurea sunt vere nunc saecula: plurimus auro 
venit honos, auro conciliatur amor.* 


But Ovid’s vere confirms the impression that for the Latin poets the word 


2 A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 
vol. i, p. 104. 3 Epistle 115. 13. 

4 Ars Amat. 2. 277-8. Cf. Tibullus 1. 10. 2: 
the inventor of the sword is vere ferreus, not 
merely one of the iron race in the normally 
accepted sense. 


! If Boeckh’s ypuvodois xapzois is correct for 
the MSS. ypvooxdpmow. Paton (C.R. xxv, 
IQII, p. 205) suggests that xypucdxapmos may 
be a yellow-berried ivy, or perhaps mistletoe. 
But it seems more likely that Pindar has in 
mind the golden apples of the Hesperides. 
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aureus in such phrases did not normally imply any literal connexion with gold. 
Consequently it was they who gave clearest expression to the paradox that the 
‘golden age’ knew nothing of gold. In their accounts of mankind’s degeneration 
from the ‘good old days’ they found a place for the use of gold, but not as a 
feature of the ideal past. Like Lucretius’ they regarded gold as a later dis- 
covery which was one of the causes of decline. ‘Divitis hoc vitium est auri’, says 
Tibullus (1. 10. 7), complaining that the sword has replaced the ancient sim- 
plicity and peace. Ovid describes the gold, silver, and bronze races, but intro- 
duces the use of gold only in the iron age: 


iamque nocens ferrum ferroque nocentius aurum 


prodierat.” 


Seneca, describing those who lived ‘illo saeculo, quod aureum perhibent’, 
declares: ‘illi quidem non aurum nec argentum nec perlucidos lapides in ima 
terrarum faece quaerebant. . . . nondum texebatur aurum, adhuc nec erue- 
batur.’? 


4. From ‘GoLpEN RACE’ TO ‘GOLDEN AGE’ 


To trace the line of thought which Hesiod started with his ‘golden race’, and 
out of which writers under his influence developed the concept of the ‘golden 
age’, brief consideration is needed of the numerous passages after Hesiod which 
use language of this kind. 

According to Proclus (in Remp. 2, p. 74 Kroll) Orpheus distinguished three 
races of men—the golden, the silver, and the Titanic. We cannot date this 
doctrine, but it is certainly later than Hesiod and, as already stated, looks like 
a deliberate divergence from his account of the races of man. As Guthrie says, 
‘the Orphics adopted the succession of ages and adapted and altered it to fit 
their own scheme’.* 

The comic poet Eupolis wrote a play called Xpuvootv Iévos, perhaps a satire 
on Cleon’s régime. The title is presumably drawn from the Works and Days: 


XpUvceov ev Tpwriota yévos pepoTwr avOpwrwv.... 


Plato, Republic 3. 415. Socrates’ ‘noble falsehood’ is not strictly relevant to 
discussion of the ‘golden age’, but may be mentioned as evidence that the 
association of different yévyn with metals was derived from the Works and Days 
rather than from a general tradition. Plato specifically acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Hesiod for the idea (546 e; cf. 468 a). The line of thought which 
led him from Hesiod to the ‘noble falsehood’ is apparent in the Cratylus passage 
already mentioned (398 a) ; and here also the doctrine that xpvaodv yévos ro 
mpa@tov yevécba tHv avOpu7wy is ascribed expressly to Hesiod, not to any wider 
tradition. 

According to Porphyry (De Abstin. 4. 2) Dicaearchus in his Bios “EAAdéos 
stated that the men of old were regarded as a ypvootv yévos. He went on to say 
that the poets gave them this name, and quoted Works and Days 116-19. 


I 5. 1113-14, 1241, 1423, 1428. remains valid. Cf. Phaedra 527-8, [Octavia] 
2 Met. 1. 141-2. Cf. Amores 3. 8. 35-38. 419 and 426; also Virgil, Georgic 2. 507; 
3 Epistle go. 5 and 45. If Biicheler’s read- Propertius 3. 13; Manilius 1. 75 and 5. 277, 
ing secutast is right in para. 36, Senecaishere 293; Persius 2. 59-60; Boethius, De Consol. 
describing an age that followed the golden Pail. 2. 5. 
age. But the conclusion that the people of * Orpheus and Greek Religion, p. 197. 
the golden age had no knowledge of gold 
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Aratus, Phaenomena 96 ff. Aratus is describing the constellation ITap@évos, 
who once lived among men and was called 4ixyn. Her stay lasted and brought 
peace and well-being to the world ‘as long as the earth nourished the golden 
race (yévos xpvceov)’. With the silver race (dpyvpeov yévos) she associated less 
readily, and at the coming of the bronze race (yaAxein yeven) she departed. 
Aratus is obviously drawing from Hesiod here, as he often does elsewhere.! 

Theocritus 12. 15-16. The poet prays that he and his beloved may become 
a song on the lips of posterity, telling that such lovers must have belonged to 
the golden race: 

aAAnAous 8” édidncay tow luyd. 4 pa 767’ Hoav 
xpvoevo mdAw avdpes, or’ avredidno’ 6 dtAnbeis. 
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A contemporary parallel, pointed out by Gow ad loc., is Arcesilaus’ statement 
(Diog. Laert. 4. 22) that Crates and Polemo were @eoi rwes 7 Acixbava ta ex 
Tov xpvood yévous. 

These Greek authors, like Hesiod, all refer to a golden race. It is only in Latin 
poetry that this is sometimes replaced by a golden age, and here careful examina- 
tion of the relevant passages suggests that aurea saecula and aurea aetas, usually 
translated ‘golden age’, were often intended by the poets as equivalents of 
Hesiod’s ypvceov yévos. The transition to ‘golden age’ may well have been 
facilitated by the ambiguity of aetas and saecula. 

Horace, Epode 16. To escape the disasters threatening Rome the good must 
depart to beata arva divites et insulas. Horace’s description of the happy life there 
follows the traditional picture, but contains no reference to gold until it ends 
with four lines clearly reminiscent of Hesiod : 


Iuppiter illa piae secrevit litora genti 
ut inquinavit aere tempus aureum ; 
aere, dehinc ferro duravit saecula, quorum 
piis secunda vate me datur fuga. 


Tempus aureum is clear enough, and saecula also probably, but not certainly, 
means ‘time’ rather than ‘race’. It is Jupiter, like Zeus in the Works and Days, 
who is responsible for the successive stages, but Horace’s link between the Isles 
of the Blest and the ‘golden age’ in the past may be his own idea. 
Horace, Odes 4. 2. 39-40. Fate and the gods will give nothing better than 
Caesar to man 
quamvis redeant in aurum 


tempora priscum. 


This looks like an echo of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, but the reference is too slight 
to give any clear indication of the source of its thought. 

Virgil, Eclogue 4. Virgil’s prophecy combines ideas drawn from several 
origins, but one of these is obviously the Works and Days. His debt to Hesiod is 
apparent in lines 6—10, in which progenies and gens are equivalents for Hesiod’s 
yeévos : 

iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 
tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
1 Cicero in the De Nat. Deorum (2. 159) xadAxein yevey, and contrasts this with the 


quotes three lines of this Aratus passage in aureum genus. Another Latin version is Ger- 
translation, incorrectly giving ferrea proles for | manicus, Aratea 103 ff. 
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desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 
casta fave Lucina: tuus iam regnat Apollo. 


This is the only reference in the poem to gold. 

Virgil, Georgic 2. 458-540. The farmer’s happy lot is described in lines often 
reminiscent of Hesiod. This was the life of the good old days, and before the 
time of Jupiter 

aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 


The traditional ‘reign of Kronos’ has so far coalesced with Hesiod’s version that 
Saturn himself has become ‘golden’. 
Virgil, Aeneid 6. 791-3. Anchises points out Augustus Caesar as the man 


aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arva 
saturno quondam. 


Saecula here may mean either ‘race’ or ‘age’. This brief identification of aurea 
saecula with the reign of Saturn is expanded in Aeneid 8. 314-29, when Evander 
describes to Aeneas the early history of Italy. Saturn, he says, came to Italy 
after being expelled by Jupiter from Olympus, and brought civilization to the 
primitive inhabitants. He goes on: 


aurea, quae perhibent, illo sub rege fuerunt 
saecula: sic placida populos in pace regebat ; 
deterior donec paulatim ac decolor aetas 

et belli rabies et amor successit habendi. 


The meaning of neither saecula nor aetas is clear here, but the adjective decolor 
obviously refers to Hesiod’s story of the metals, denoting the inferior brightness 
of bronze or iron when compared with gold.' 

Ovid, Metamorphoses 1. 89-150. This is the fullest of all accounts, after Hesiod, 
of the successive ages of man. Ovid, of course, puts the whole story into the 
past, and he omits the race of heroes. But it is manifest that he is indebted to 
the Works and Days both for the general framework of his narrative and for 
many details. His initial ‘aurea prima sata est aetas’ (89) is a clear echo of 
Hesiod’s ypvceov pév mpwriora yévos .. ., and aetas should be translated ‘race’. 
The golden race in the time of Saturn is succeeded under Jupiter by ‘argentea 
proles, auro deterior’, and this in turn gives way to a bronze race ‘saevior 
ingeniis et ad horrida promptior arma’. Compare Hesiod’s description (145-6) 
of the ydAKevov yevos as 

Sewov re Kai oBpisov olaw Apnos 
épy éueAev orovoevra Kai UBptes. 


The number of such parallels leaves no doubt that Ovid had the Works and 
Days in front of him, in writing or in memory, when he composed his version of 
the decline of man. He puts two further reminiscences of Hesiod into the mouth 
of Pythagoras in Book 15: 


(a) 96-08. at vetus illa aetas, cui fecimus aurea nomen, 
fetibus arboreis et, quas humus educat, herbis 
fortunata fuit nec polluit ora cruore. 


! Cf. Conington on 324. 
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That aetas here means race is shown by its use as subject of polluit ora cruore. 


(b) 260-1. sic ad ferrum venistis ab auro, 
saecula. 


Saecula here could be either ‘ages’ or ‘races’. 

Ars Amatoria 2. 277-8 has already been quoted in section 3. 

After the Augustan period aurea saecula and similar phrases become a 
commonplace of Latin literature. The author of Aetna (line 9) regards this as a 
hackneyed theme: 

aurea securi quis nescit saecula regis? 


Tacitus (Dial. 12. 3) describes such terms as customary: ‘ceterum felix illud 
et, ut more nostro loquar, aureum saeculum ... ’. In Florus (1. 19. 2-3) we 
find the contrast between ‘golden’ and ‘iron’ ages already transferred to 
periods in the history of the Roman Republic. To Juvenal (13. 28-59) the idea 
is so well known that he caricatures it by exaggeration: we have now reached 
the nona aetas, for which no metal has been named. The commonest motive for 
allusion to the ‘golden age’, or ‘golden race’, is flattery of the emperor as 
creator of a new millennium. Begun by Horace (Odes 4. 2) and Virgil (Aeneid 
6. 791-3), this now becomes a regular means of currying favour,' although one 
anonymous versifier quoted by Suetonius (725. 59) puts such language to a 
different use: 
aurea mutasti Saturni saecula, Caesar ; 
incolumi nam te ferrea semper erunt. 


There is nothing to be gained here from examination of every passage: the 
concept has now become so familiar that in most instances we can no longer 
decide whether the author has drawn it directly from Hesiod or from Virgil— 
Hesiod’s chief Roman imitator—or one of the other Latin poets. I will conclude 
this survey with one more passage from a Greek writer—Maximus Tyrius, who, 
after repeating the traditional picture of the easy life of olden times, adds a 
sentence which distinguishes Hesiod’s contribution to the ‘fable’ from the rest : 

Soxovot dé pot Kai of TrownTrat eyyvrata elvar TH Huetépw TovTw pv0w, bd 
Kpovm @Oedv Baowret rowdrov twa aivrropevor Biov, amddenov, aaidnpovr, 
advAakrov, eipnviKov, amrepydaxnTov, byrewov, avevdeG* Kal TO ypuaoby yévos TovTO, 
ws €oixev, 0 ‘Hoiodos Kadei, veavievdpevos mpos Huds.” 


5. THE ORIGINALITY OF HEsIOD 


The conclusion which the preceding argument suggests—that Hesiod was 
the first to bring the ‘golden race’ or any such phrase into classical thought— 
is at variance with the views of most modern authorities. Pohlenz seems to 
regard the golden age as a traditional concept. Eduard Meyer? held that 
Hesiod invented all the story except the golden age, while James Adam‘ thought 
the insertion of the race of heroes was Hesiod’s only contribution. According to 
Sinclair,’ Hesiod ‘certainly did not invent’ the golden age. Yet I believe the 
claim that he invented this way of describing the ‘good old days’, or at any rate 


' e.g. Calpurnius, Ecl. 1. 42; 4. 5-8; 2 Or. 36. 1. 
Seneca, Apocol. 4; Einsiedeln Ecl. 2. 21-24; 3 Genethliakon Carl Robert, pp. 159 ff. 
Consol. ad Liviam 343-4; Statius, Silv. 1. 6. * Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 77. 
39-42; Ausonius, Epist. 12. 27-30; Carmina 5 Hesiod, Works and Days, p. 16. 
Latina Epigr. 285 (Biicheler). 
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WHO INVENTED THE GOLDEN AGE? gt 


first introduced it to the Greeks, is justified not only by the later evidence but 
by the character of Hesiod’s own work. (I assume, pace Gilbert Murray and 
others, that Hesiod existed, and was the author of the Works and Days.) 

Hesiod was a farmer-poet, who followed the traditional lore of the country- 
folk, including their traditional picture of the ‘good old days’. But he was much 
more than this. He was a thinker, moulding his thoughts in story form, a myth- 
maker. Jaeger writes: ‘In Hesiod we find more than passive submission to an 
urge for mythical narration: when he resorts to telling the old myths he has 
actual problems in mind which he feels he is now equipped to answer.’! I 
would go farther, and add that he creates myth in order to solve his problems ; 
and this is the motive behind his story of the five races. His purpose is to explain 
the present condition of man, particularly his need to work. Why should he 
labour, when once, it is said, he lived on nature’s bounty without toil ? Hesiod’s 
answer—the only kind of answer he could give—was to construct a story 
showing how the past ease and bliss of which tradition told had turned into 
the grim present. Looking back from his own day he saw the prevailing picture 
of man’s past as consisting of three phases—the present period of the use of 
iron, the period of heroes, and the period of the use of bronze. Following the 
train of thought suggested by iron and bronze, and seeking a metal which 
could give its name to the happy time when men lived like gods, he chose gold, 
the metal associated with the gods. What more natural than to place before 
the other three periods a race of silver and one of gold? It is significant that 
although the Works and Days contains five versions of the traditional picture of 
a happier life, only in this passage, where Hesiod has a particular problem to 
solve, is there any reference to gold. 

An alternative to the view that Hesiod invented the ‘golden race’ is that he 
introduced it into Greek thought from elsewhere. Reitzenstein, for example, 
finds the origin of Hesiod’s story in the doctrine of Zarathustra that there will 
be four ages of the world, symbolized by a tree with four branches—of gold, 
silver, steel, and an iron alloy. Nock comments: ‘Certainly the insertion of the 
Heroic Age in the sequence of metals suggests that the poet has borrowed a 
scheme, but modified it because the popular memory of the Heroic Age 
excludes belief in continuous degeneration. The Orphic version, like Ovid, has 
four ages, not five, and a Zoroastrian certainly postulated four ages, and it is 
possible that ideas, like art-motives, came to Greece from the East in Hesiod’s 
time.’? There is some cogency in this, although Zoroastrian and other Eastern 
pictures of a happier existence in the past show no connexion with gold, and the 
doctrine mentioned by Reitzenstein looks more like late allegory than early 
myth ; while other reasons could well be found to explain why Hesiod put the 
heroes in, and the Orphics and Ovid left them out. But, whether the ‘golden 
race’ was born in Hesiod’s own fertile brain or in the East, it would appear to 
have made its first bow to the Greeks in the lines of the Works and Days. 


To sum up: 


The Greeks cherished a traditional picture of a happier existence remote from 
present hardships, one version of which placed it in the distant past. This 
picture was associated by tradition, or at any rate before Hesiod, with the rule 


' The Theology of the Early Greek Philo- und Griechenland, Leipzig, 1926. 
sophers, p. 12. 3 F.H.S. xlix (1929), p. 114. 
2 Studien zum antiken Synkretismus aus Iran 
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of Kronos, and this (or, in Italy, the rule of Saturn) was the name normally 
applied to the idealized ‘good old days’. Gold, far from having a place in the 
traditional picture, was seen as one of the causes of degeneration from that 
happy state. 

Hesiod, seeking a link between the reign of Kronos and his own time, in- 
vented or borrowed from outside Greece a story that a ‘golden race’ and a race 
of silver had preceded the race of bronze, the heroes, and the present race of 
iron. This tale found few echoes in Greek writers before Alexander, but was 
frequently imitated or mentioned by Roman poets. It was Roman writers who 
made the transition from a golden race to a golden age, and from them the 
concept was handed down into more modern literature. 

H. C. BaLtpry 
The University of Cape Town 


CALLIMACHUS, HECALA (Fr. 260, Pfeiffer) 


(1) 19-21 Tis pév €ow Synvaov ad7 Sp[djcov ‘Hdaicrao, 
péod’ ore Kexponidnow ¢rad¢a Ojxaro dGayv, 
Ad@piov dppyrov . . 
19 Syvadv adgy, ‘diu reliquit’ 


(2) 39-41 ovrws 7 x” érépyy pev amégrvyer ovddé yevéBAnv 
nueréepnv exAreve [70 ]o[o]p [Aed]s* aAAa méaor0 
pndérror” €x Gvpoio- 


39 ovTws, sc. ‘si tacuissem’. 


(3) 47-49 GAA’ ov of xdpils ovrTis Eméocerat, [Hina AEE 
djpnv Amodrw|y[e] kaxdyyedov: €iBe yap [eins 
Keivov €7.] Cwovoa Kata xpdvov, 6ppa 7[d y’ eid ]fs... 


(4) 51-54 GABios] od ydp [tt] wadvr’ qpara: vai pa 76 pixvdr 
atdap enor, val rotro ro Sévdpeov adov édv zep, 
pu|yov te kai dfova xavatavtes 
ot peydAor trot |véewv eiow adda mavres Exovat. 


53 desiderantur verba ‘serius ocius’ significantia. 


Exeter College, Oxford E. A. BARBER 
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PLATO’S USE OF THE WORD MANTEYOMAI 


One cannot but notice Plato’s interest in prophecy and divination. He speaks 
disparagingly of the art and of those who practised it, yet it seems to have held 
some fascination for him. Moreover, he frequently uses the language of prophecy 
in a metaphorical sense, and it is this which I am to examine. Often, of course, 
this use is facetious, especially with the nouns ‘prophet’ and ‘prophecy’: he is 
ridiculing obscurity or playfully lending dignity to an obvious inference. But I 
suggest that this facetious usage is common enough to be in itself evidence for 
the familiarity of Plato with this way of thinking. 

I shall notice some examples of the metaphorical use of the verbs pavrevopuar 
and dopavrevoyat. Plato uses these words more commonly than any other 
author, so that he seems at times to have passed the stage of conscious metaphor. 
I distinguish roughly three senses in which they are used. 


1. A probable inference concerning the future 


The later development of this usage is illustrated by two passages from 
Aristotle: 


pavrevecOar To ovpPnodpevov éx Tav eixotwv G.A. 4. 1. 23. 
KaTapavrevopevot Ta peAAovra Kpivouev Rhet. 1. 9. 40. 


I find two examples of this in Plato: 


(a) in Rep. 516 d, where the watchers in the Cave guess what is to come next 
in the procession of shadows, and 
(b) in Phaedr. 278 e, where Socrates guesses at the future career of Isocrates. 


One might compare the fairly common use of pavrixy in this connexion ; for 
example in Phd. 84.e and Theat. 179 a. A probable inference concerning the 
present is sometimes expressed by romdlw, cf. Theat. 151 b, 155 d. 


2. An imaginative reconstruction of the past 


Of this use also I find two examples: 


(a) in Crat. 411 b, where Socrates pictures the methods of those who first 
gave names to things, and . 

(b) in Rep. 538 a bis, b, where he pictures the manner in which degeneration 
of constitutions might have come about. 


3. ‘Intuition’ 

This is the most common and important sense in which the words are used. 
It may be described according to taste as a reference to a priort knowledge, to 
an instinctive feeling based on emotion and experience, or to a mysterious 
contact between the soul and reality. 


(1) Charm. 169 b. Socrates refuses to dogmatize about the possibility of a 
‘knowledge of knowledge’ or to accept its equation with temperance 
until he has seen whether such a science would be good and useful: for 
he divines that temperance is of this nature. 












(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


words, 


reality. 


Plato’s 
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Rep. 431 e. ‘So we were not far wrong when we divined a resemblance 
between temperance and some kind of harmony.’ (The reference is 
to 430 e.) 

Soph. 250 c. (Theaetetus) ‘We really do seem to divine that Being is a 
third thing when we speak of both Rest and Motion as being.’ 

Rep. 506 a. ‘I divine that no one will know properly what is good till he 
knows how and why it is good.’ 

Rep. 523 a. ‘I will try to express how I distinguish things which tend 
to draw us towards reality ; do you listen and say yes or no, so that we 
may see more clearly if it is as I divine.’ 

Rep. 531 d. ‘All these studies are only worth while if... .” (Glaucon) 
“Yes, I divine so too.’ 

Phil. 44 c. ‘I do not advise you to believe those who say that pleasure is 
merely a refuge from pain, but to make use of them as a kind of 
prophet when they divine . . . through an innate and noble fastidious- 
ness ... that there is something to be mistrusted in the power and 
charm of pleasure.’ 

Lys. 216 d. ‘I suggest that what is in itself neither good nor evil is dear 
to what is good and beautiful; now listen to my reasons for this 
divination.’ 

Rep. 505 e. “The Good which the soul pursues, dimly divining its exist- 
ence, but unable to grasp its nature with clearness... .’ 

Sym. 192 d. ‘Lovers want something more than each other’s company, 
though they cannot say what this is, but can only divine and hint at it.’ 
Phil. 64 a. ‘. . . wishing to try to find out what is the good among men 
and in the whole, and what Form one must divine it has.’ 


The first three of these examples fall naturally together. In (1) temperance 
is under discussion, an exact definition of it is wanting: the speakers do not 
have a clearly defined and clearly related notion of it. But for each of them the 
word ‘temperance’ has already a definite atmosphere, definite associations, 
among which is its necessary association with the other word—or notion— 
‘good’. 
vague complex of emotional associations ; so that although he cannot see the 
picture as a whole he can insist on certain essential features in it (in other 


Each speaker starts from an undeveloped notion of temperance, a 


though never able to judge a particular action with certainty as 


temperate, he might often be sure that a particular action was not). Plato’s 
method here might be justified by a positivist on the grounds that he was 
investigating and defining the context, the permitted usage of the word. But 
that Plato meant to do more than this is shown by (2). Before tracing the mode 
of action of the virtue temperance in the state, he remarks that it seems at first 
sight to be a kind of harmony; he then proceeds to gather a general meaning 
for the word—and to base on this a theory of the nature of the soul—from the 
manner in which it is ordinarily used. Here the atmosphere attaching to a word, 
seen in this case to arise from its normal usage, is used as a clue to objective 


In (3) the grammatical structure, as opposed to the normal usage of 


individual words, is taken to indicate the direction in which truth lies. 
The next four examples have also some connexion. (4) I take to refer to 


conviction that the only satisfactory explanation of anything is a 


teleological one; the same impulse which led him to posit a summum bonum 
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demands that the subsidiary goodness of individual things should be looked at 
in relation to this. (5) is clearer still. It might seem that ‘divine’ here is only a 
facetious form for ‘infer’, but it is noteworthy that the explanation follows ; the 
other speakers are to help him express his own feeling in philosophical language 
so that they may all ‘see more clearly’. He begins perhaps with a feeling that 
the sense world is deceptive, that mathematics is a haven of certainty in the 
universal flux, and that anything associated with certainty must lead towards 
truth and reality. He begins with this feeling, of which he is sure, and later 
expresses it, develops it, fits it to more general philosophical theories. Similarly 
in (6) Glaucon expresses his instinctive feeling that specialized study is only 
valuable if it leads towards the understanding of the single reality which is 
agreed to be the aim of all philosophical inquiry. (7) is the clearest of these 
examples. Certain men feel instinctively that pleasure is a thing to be regarded 
with suspicion—an attitude which we automatically regard as noble. We are 
justified in rejecting the theory they erect for themselves on the basis of this 
feeling ; but the feeling itselfis valuable raw material for philosophy. An excellent 
example of the ‘emotional prejudice’ method illustrated by these examples is 
afforded by Phd. 97 c where Socrates remarks, apropos of his excitement about 
Anaxagoras, that it ‘seemed somehow good’ to him that all things should be 
regulated by Nous. 

The method in (8) seems characteristic. In the middle of a somewhat fruitless 
discussion Socrates has a feeling in what direction truth lies. He states this ; and 
the demonstration which follows, often careless or even fallacious, seems in- 
tended to enable his audience to share his own feeling or to clarify it. One is 
struck on occasion by the way in which, after much unprofitable airing of the 
subject, a solution is suggested, accepted, and the whole matter dropped with 
what may seem undue alacrity. (One might compare here the use of the verb 
vromrévw in Gorg. 453 b, 454 b, where Socrates explains at some length that, 
although he might guess the next step in the argument, the rules of methodical 
discussion demand that this should follow in its proper time and place. For an 
answer suspected to be correct but without consciously logical justification 
cf. daromrevw in Theaet. 164 a, 191 b, Meno 87 d, and eixd{w in Meno 89 e.) 

Numbers (9), (10), and (11) are perhaps the most significant of these 
examples. Beauty and Goodness are among the most fruitful and active themes 
in Plato’s thought ; and we are told that ordinarily the one is not clearly known, 
the other not consciously desired. Our ordinary knowledge of both is based on 
an obscure and irrational feeling. The importance of (11) is immediately 
obvious to anyone interested in the development of Plato’s epistemological 
method. The mixture which makes up the good both for man and the whole 
has an Idea, and this Idea is to be gathered by ‘divination’. This is not the 
place to discuss the methodology of the Philebus or to analyse Plato’s general 
treatment of induction-cum-intuition. But it is clear that any treatment of his 
methodology must take ‘divination’ into account. Plato has explained at some 
length the analytical limb of the later dialectic, laid down rules for it, illustrated 
it with copious examples. But the correlative synthesis, collection, is treated 
less fully and precisely. Divination cannot be taught by rule of thumb. 

The examples I have quoted range from the Lysis and Charmides to the Sophist 
and Philebus, and I have made no attempt here to interpret them in relation to 
Plato’s changing views of epistemology. But the use of the metaphor—whether 
it refers to personal predilection or to language as an instrument for the 
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discovery of truth, or whether it alludes to the intuitive grasp of an Idea in the 
later dialectic—is always epistemological. I believe that, as in the case of 
certain other ideas, divination is a leit-motif recurring throughout the dialogues 
and developing in meaning with the whole structure of Plato’s thought. If this 
is so, one way of tracing the development of his epistemology would be to trace 
that of these Jeit-motifs, first individually and then in relation to one another. 
In such a study divination would have an important part to play. 


R. J. COLiin 
King’s College, Cambridge 
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ELIMINATIO CODICUM HERODOTEORUM 


De 1872 a 1921, le manuscrit D d’Hérodote, codex du XI¢ siécle, a été perdu 
pour la philologie. C’est seulement en 1927 qu’il en a été publié une collation, 
dans la troisiéme édition de Hude. II s’agit maintenanf d’éliminer les manu- 
scrits dont l’intérét avant 1927 était de permettre de reconstruire D. Bien que 
la connaissance de D les rende inutiles, Hude, qui a pris tant de peine a les 
collationner, n’a pas eu le coeur de leur dire adieu. 

On sait que la constellation DRSV est constante. 8, modéle de RSV, est une 
copie indirecte de D. D présente des restitutions conjecturales en petite onciale 
la ot la premiére main a laissé des blancs correspondant a des lettres 
illisibles ou a4 des lacunes de son modeéle en onciale. Le fait que ces restitu- 
tions se retrouvent dans 8 démontre la dépendance de f par rapport a D: 


6. 69. 4. djoeé ABCP, dnol D, dnoi RSV 
8. 111. 2 ratra ABCP, ra4E D, rdde RSV 


En outre, 8 présente une conjecture suggérée par un grattage de D: 
2. 93. 6 Kofev d€ ABCP, xodGev 5€+-re D, d0ev Sevrepov RSV (f a interprété 


d€+-re comme devrepor) 
RSV ont en commun des fautes de 8 que ne présente pas D: 


I. 191. 3 saut du premier Aiwyynv au second 
2.176. 1 6 Auaas... €AAoyiporot om. RSV ex homoeoteleuto 


Mais f a été collationné a une autre source, car il ne présente pas une omission 


de D: 
2. 142. 2 yeveai... €read om. D 


C’est sur B que f a été collationné: trois scholies du Livre I (71. 2; 71. 43 215. 1) 
et 31 scholies du Livre II, du chapitre 11 au chapitre 108, sont passées de B> 
dans R. B», main secondaire de B, est de la fin du XI¢ siécle. R est de la 
premiére moitié du XIV® siécle, comme lindiquent trois de ses filigranes 
(Briquet 2844, 3781 et 14076). 


Au lieu de RSV, il serait plus juste de considérer U (écrit par Jean Rhosos) 
a partir de 3. 26 et RV. En effet, d’aprés M. A. M. Desrousseaux, U, que 
les éditeurs utilisent au Livre V pour suppléer a la défaillance de R, est la 
copie du Laurentianus LXX. 6 jusqu’a 3. 25, et le frére de R a partir de 3. 26. 
D’autre part, S est une copie indirecte de V : 


I. 212.3 TpLTNLopLoL uel TpiTn popio. reliqui, Tpt pepe V; TpiTnv pepioa S 
2. 175. 3 exdurlor reliqui, exdpt V, exouile S 

5. 69. 2 mavrwyv reliqui, wav V, mdvra S 

g. 120. 4 cavidoas reliqui, cave V, cavida S 


D’ailleurs, M. J. E. Powell a montré que S appartient au milieu du XV¢ siécle 
(“The Manuscript S of Herodotus’, Classical Review, 1937, pp. 118-19). Or V est 
plus ancien, puisqu’il appartient au début du XV¢ siécle, comme nous Il’ap- 
prend l’examen de ses filigranes: l’un d’entre eux est constitué par le poisson 
qui correspond au numéro 12412 du répertoire de Briquet. 

4599.1/2 H 
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R étant de la premiére moitié du XIV* siécle, il est permis de penser que 8 
est une édition planudéenne. On peut dire de l’auteur de cette recension ce que 
Brunck dit de Planude éditeur de I’ Anthologie ( Analecta, tome i, p. iv) : ‘Obscena 
resecandi consilium in homine illius professionis culpandum non fuisset’ — 8 
omet le chapitre 1. 199, relatif a la prostitution sacrée, et qui se trouve dans D. 
‘Multa quidem reliquit, sed non tam pudoris quam compendii habita ratione’ 
— B omet vuxros (8. 76. 3) . . . ovrw 87) (8. 84. 1), passage qui ne contient rien 
qui puisse alarmer la pudeur la plus farouche, et qui se trouve dans D. En outre, 
B choisit le texte, déja expurgé et abrégé, de D, alors que B permettait d’en 
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combler les lacunes. “Tum ex obscenorum aceruo non pauca quaedam tulit, 
quae si cum relictis comparentur, flagitii et turpitudinis palmam sibi uindicant’ 
— Bale chapitre 2. 89. En réalité, c’est dans une intention moralisatrice que 
Planude ne recule pas devant les obscénités, pourvu qu’elles soient particu- 
liérement rebutantes. Enfin,ce qui est trés caractéristique de la philologie 
planudéenne, f a été collationné en 4. 23. 5, non sur un manuscrit d’Hérodote, 
mais sur Zénobios (Proverbes 5. 25) : 


Aypirraio ABCP, *Opyiuraio D, ’Opyepmaio. R Zenobius, ’Opyreurraion 
V et sa copie S: cette derniére lecon suggére que Bf avait ’Opyiprraior. 
On a de méme en 4. 17. 1: Adaléoves ABCP, Adaladves D, Adlaves 
RSV, AdiLavous Strabo p. 550 


Il ne faut plus utiliser que les trois plus anciens manuscrits, ABD. 
B, manuscrit du XI¢ siécle, dont le texte est trés voisin de celui de A, du 
début du X¢ siécle, n’en est pas une pure copie: 


4. 86. 1 vuKrds S€ E€axtopvpias B: om. AD. Dans A, c’est une main plus 
récente qui a écrit en marge, avec une encre beaucoup plus noire que 
celle du texte, vixrwp dé éfaxiopupias. 
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N’ayant plus que trois manuscrits, les éditeurs pourront y consacrer tous 
leurs soins. Ils devront s’attacher a distinguer les mains secondaires, et se méfier 
des collations de Stein, qui, par exemple, en 7. 98, écrit: ‘ Maryjv A’. Ila 
évidemment été victime du tracé du double 7 dans la minuscule ancienne, ot 
la faute classique consiste a le lire ry. 


B. HEMMERDINGER 
Exeter College Oxford 





OBSERVATIONS ON EPIC AAAA 


Tue following notes are the result of an examination of all the early Epic 
passages containing aAAd which I made for the purposes of the lexicon of 
Homer and the older Epic now under preparation by the Archiv fiir griechische 
Lexikographie at Hamburg. The texts surveyed were Homer, including the 
Hymns, Hesiod, and the Epic fragments. I also examined Apollonius Rhodius 
for the purpose of comparison. 


§ 1. add’ ore (dn) 

One of the most familiar sentence connectives in Epic is aAA’ ore (dy). I am 
not aware that the force of aAAa in this usage has received any special notice, 
but it is sufficiently curious to deserve it. 

aAX’ ore dy is more frequent than aAX’ ore. Of add’ ore there are 16 examples, 
and of aAd’ ore 54 122. The apodosis may have no temporal adverb to introduce 
it (6 examples with aA’ ore, 30 with add’ ore 5H) ; or, more often, is so intro- 
duced (in the remaining examples). 

The general use of aAA’ ore is to introduce a further episode in a narration 
which has already been begun. Ebeling (Lexicon Homericum, s.v. adda, Sec. 15) 
remarks of aAA’ ore 5x, quibus transitus fit ad nova et inexspectata. ‘This phrasing 
implies that there is present an adversative sense ; which is also reflected in the 
almost universal (and often, perhaps, unthinking) English rendering ‘but when’. 
In fact this is by no means always so. 

First, three passages where adversative sense is allowable and, in the third, 
essential. A 714: the men of Elis besieged Thryoessa, intending to destroy it. 
aAX’ ore wav mrediov perexiafov, Athena came to warn Nestor and his men to arm 
themselves to oppose them. € 400: Odysseus, swimming in the sea, was glad to 
see land, and made towards it. aAd’ ore téaaov amv Goaov Te yéywve Borjcas, 
he heard the sound of water breaking on reefs, and his heart sank. 0 23: 
Zeus tells the other gods that they could not pull him by a rope from heaven. 
add’ Gre 54 Kai eyw mpddpwv eéAouu eptcoa, | adrH Kev yain €ptcamm’ adrf 
d€ Paddoon. 

But consider now such cases as the following. y 388 : Nestor led his guests and 
relatives to his house. dAA’ 6re 5uipa0” fKovro ayaxAura ... | é€eins Elovro.... 
The story is simply continued, with no trace of adversation : Ebeling’s general 
verdict of something not only novum but inexspectatum is plainly out of place. 
I’ 264: Priam and Antenor mounted their chariot and drove out through the 
gates. aAA’ ore by p’ ixovro pera Tpdas cai Ayavovs, they stepped down and 
went between the two armies. ¥ 816: Ajax and Diomedes came forward to meet 
in combat, and wonder possessed the Achaeans. add’ ore 52) ayedov Foav én’ 
adAnjAovow iovres, they made three charges at each other. Such examples could 
be multiplied, where the traditional ‘but when’ makes nonsense.' 

Is it possible that we have, in passages of this second type, a weakened form 
of aAAd ‘but’, with its adversative sense diminished almost to vanishing point ? 
It might be argued that the use of aAAd in such passages is due to the Greek 
love of antithesis, which often sees a contrast where we should not expect it: 
many examples of pév . . . dé are evidence of this. But against this, aAAd is 


' Thus at K 494, A 737, » 181. 
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usually a stronger adversative than d€; and in any case there does not seern to 
be even a trace of antithesis in these passages. 

Is aAAd here purely progressive, then? This would not, of course, be at 
variance with its etymology. The particle aAAa (or, more properly, proclitic 
aAAa: Vendryes, Traité d’accentuation grecque, § 75) is an unaccented form of 
aAXda, neuter plural of aAAos, used adverbially. Its development of adversative 
meaning was parallel to that of Latin celerum: the something ‘other’ which was 
added was not only an addition but an opposition. But obviously, from the 
etymological point of view, a purely progressive aAAd causes no surprise.' 

There is a special Homeric use of aAA’ ore 84 which must also be taken into 
account, in which the words are repeated four times at short intervals, always 
at the start of a line, and mark different stages of a self-contained sequence of 
thought or action. So first at J” 209, 212, 216, and 221. The whole passage runs 
from 204 to 224, and contains Antenor’s appraisal of Menelaus and Odysseus. 
(Introduction) Antenor says that he knows their appearance and their minds. 
(1st aAAad) When they joined with the Trojans, Menelaus was taller when they 
stood, but Odysseus more imposing when they sat. (2nd dAAa) When they 
spoke in public, Menelaus spoke fluently .... (3rd aAAd) But when Odysseus 
rose, he looked down . . . you might have thought him a fool. (4th aAdAd) But 
when his voice came out strong, . . . no one would be a match for him. The 
sequence in this passage is logical rather than chronological: the account is a 
general one, as is shown by the verb forms (imperfect tenses, frequentative 
optatives, -oxw formation). The third and fourth examples of aAAd are adversa- 
tive: but the second is not, and the first, which marks the start of the series, 
cannot be either. 

There are two other clear examples of this fourfold use, in both of which 
there is a series of actions taken in temporal succession. The second group is at 
Z 172, 175, 191, and 200, where the whole story of Bellerophon is told. B. went 
to Lycia, escorted by the gods. (1st aAAd) When he arrived he was welcomed, 
and entertained for nine days. (2nd aAAd) But on the tenth day he was asked 
for his credentials .. . . ‘Then he was given various tasks. (3rd aAAa) Then when 
the king realized that he was a son of the gods, he kept him there and gave him 
his daughter’s hand. (4th aAAd) But when even B. was hated by the gods, he 
wandered away from the haunts of men. Here the second and fourth cases of 
aAAd are adversative, but not the first and third. 

The third group is in the Doloneia, at K 338, 351, 357, and 365, and marks 
stages in the pursuit. Dolon sets out on his spying expedition. (1st aAAa) When 
he had left the throng of the army, he sped on his way. Odysseus sees him and 
advises Diomedes to let him go past them. (2nd aAAa) When he had gone by, 
they chased him, and Dolon stopped, thinking that they were friends. (3rd 
aAAa) But when they were near, he knew that they were enemies, and the 
pursuit proper began. (4th aAAa) When he was about to run among the out- 
posts of his army, Athene gave Diomedes extra speed to overtake him. Here 


* Denniston, Greek Particles, pp. 21-22, 
allows a progressive aAAd, which he finds most 
ften in Hippocrates: but he has no examples 
from Homer, and says that verse examples 
generally are few. His earliest verse example 
is from Alcman. Hartung, Lehre von den Parti- 
keln der griechischen Sprache, ii, pp. 34-35 says 
of aAAd (‘im responsiven Gebrauch’) that ‘es 


einen Ubergang zu etwas Verschiedenem 
oder Entgegengesetztem ausdriickt’ (my 
italics). But his examples do not bring out 
the sense of something different which is not 
also in opposition. Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammattk, ii, p. 578, will not ad it pro- 
gressive aAda at all. 
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ends the pursuit (but not, of course, the whole story of Dolon). In this sequence 
the third aAAda only is adversative. 

It appears clear that, in the technique of oral recitation, this fourfold repeti- 
tion of add’ ore dy is intended to mark strongly for the audience closely con- 
nected stages of thought or action; perhaps accompanied by appropriate 
gesture, to hold the listeners’ attention. A similar purpose is served in writing 
if we mark successive paragraphs with (1), (2), etc. 

With add’ ore 54 we should compare the use of adrap ézet (Denniston, Greek 
Particles, p. 55). This phrase is used in similar circumstances, being fourfold 
(A 458 ff. = B 4ar ff., y 447 ff.) or once threefold (J 212 ff.). The action 
described is perhaps more unified than with GAA’ 6re 54. In each case it is 
concerned with the stages in the ritual of sacrifice, or in the preparation of a 
feast, or both. Only y 447-74 passes in one particular outside this narrow 
ambit; here the episodes are the start of sacrifice and roasting of the victim, 
the bathing of Telemachus, and finally the feast. In J, where adrap éei is 
threefold, the episode, the preparation of a feast, runs from 206 to 224; and 
here a start is made with adrdp alone, which is followed by the three examples 
of adrap émei at 212, 215, and 222. So even here adrdp is fourfold, though 
avrap ézei is not. The connexion of thought in all these cases of adrap ézei is 
purely progressive. adrdp, of course, when used independently, can be either 
adversative or progressive. We must note that adrap ézei, like aA’ dre 54, marks 
the initial as well as the following stages in the sequence of action. 

I have examined the use of aAA’ ore (54) in Apollonius Rhodius, in order to 
see how the Epic idiom is continued by him. There are seven examples (1. 
1164, 2. 148, 644, 1081, 3. 1201, 4. 1537, 1731); of which the first four are 
adversative and the three others are not. There is no use of the pattern of four- 
fold repetition : this may be due to the absence of the genuinely oral element in 
him, in contrast to Homer. 

I think that we may provisionally, at this stage, form the conclusion that aAAa 
sometimes has a progressive, non-adversative sense in the Epic combination 
GAA’ Gre (54), used either singly or in a fourfold sequence. But the question will 
be considered again after the case of aAAd followed by peév . . . dé, to which 
I now turn. 


$2. dd... pev... d¢ 


Here aAdAa introduces a sentence (or clause) containing peév, and is followed 
by another sentence (or clause) containing 4¢, or its equivalent (aAAd, adrap). 

& 119: Portheus had three sons, who lived in Pleuron and Calydon—Agrius, 
Melas, and thirdly Oeneus, my grandfather, who was the bravest of them. 
GAN’ 6 pev adrohk peive, rarnp 5’ €uos Apyei vaaOn | rAayyOeis. There is no trace of 
adversative sense between the pév-clause and the preceding passage. But there 
are here two points of contrast, that between the dé€-clause and the preceding 
passage, and that between the peév- and dé-clauses. This suggests two possible 
explanations of dAAa, taken with adversative sense. In the first place, it may 
mark the external contrast: they lived in Pleuron and Calydon, but (while my 
grandfather stayed) my father went to Argos. In this case the pév-clause will be 
regarded as merely parenthetic. Or, secondly, can aAAd be anticipatory, looking 
forward to the purely internal contrast? Ifo, this would be a new use of aAAd. 

y 359: you have spoken well, and it is fitting for Telemachus to obey you 
(and go to your palace to sleep). aAd’ odros pev viv cou apy’ eerar, odpa Kev 
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evdn | coiow evi peydpovow: yw 8” emi via péAavav | efu(c). There are the same 
two possible reasons for aAAd, the external and the internal, as in & 119. Cauer 
remarks: ‘ dAAa ist im voraus auf den zweitfolgenden Satz (éyw 5’... ed) 
bezogen’, but does not make it clear which of the two forms of contrast he has 
in mind. Presumably it is the external. He compares 7 594 and Z 279, but these 
are doubtful examples. 

In other cases, however, there is no external contrast. Thus A 275: Epicaste 
married her son, Oedipus, who killed his father ; but the gods made this known. 
add’ 6 pev ev OnBn moAunparw adryea macywv | Kadpeiwv jvacge . . . 4) 8” €Bn eis 
Aiéao. The only adversative notion is the internal one between the pév- and 
5é-sentences, describing the respective fates of Epicaste and Oedipus. v 83: 
Penelope prays that she may die rather than wed a man inferior to Odysseus. 
aAAd 70 ev Kal dvexrov Exet KaKov, Ommore Kev Tis | Hata pev KAain... | vUKTAS 
5’ imvos éynow ... | adrap euoi Kai oveipar’ éeméocevev kaka Saiuwv. r 182: 
Odysseus speaking: Deucalion was father of me and Idomeneus. aAX’ 6 pév ev 
viecot Kopwriow “Iduov eicw | oixeB’ dp’ Arpetdnow, epoi 5’ dvopaxdvrov Aibwy, | 
omAdrepos yeven. Here the opposition is slight, but appears stronger in the 
general context. The speaker says that his elder brother had gone off to Troy, 
but he himself, the younger and less warlike, had stayed at home. ¥ 319: 
skill is needed in the lumberman, helmsman, and charioteer: by skill one 
charioteer beats another. aAA’ és pév 8 immo Kai dppaow olor mreroOas | 
adpadéws émi moAAdv éAicoerat . . . | immoe S€ mAavdwvrar ava Spdpov, oddé 
KaTIOXEL* ds 5€ Ke Kepdea elon cee aiel TEP Opowv oT peer eyyubev. Here és 
pev is answered by és dé (dé after ioe being in apodosis). Eustathius was 
puzzled by the sense of aAAa: dpa €v rH apy Tod vorparos TovTou ex mEepiacot 
Ketpevov Tov aAAd avvdecpov Kal oddeuiav SnAodvTa Epunveiay abTt@ avyjKovoar. 
Despite that, he retained the reading aAX’ és peév. If we put this passage along- 
side the others here examined, there is no real difficulty in the aAA(d), and so no 
reason to accept the old variant aAdos, which was read by Antigonus.' Hes. Op. 
130: secondly, the gods made the race of silver, unlike the golden race in body 
or spirit. aAA’ éxarov pev mais €rea mapa pnrépe Kedvq | erpéper’ arddAAwv .. . | 
aAd’ or’ ap’ nPyoa... | mavpidiov Cweoxov emi ypovov. 

Less easy to classify is 2 252: Polydamas and Hector were comrades, born 
on the same night. aAA’ 6 pev ap pvOoow, 6 8’ Eyxet moAAdv évixa. Have we here 
anticipation of the pév . . . dé contrast; or is there a sense of adversation in 
‘They were comrades and born at the same time, yet their powers were differ- 
ent’? Compare ¢ 11 and 7 60. 

We should not overlook the frequent instances where adda has more normal 
use, either adversative or otherwise. Thus adversative aAAda at B 771 ; hortative 
adda at Z 279. It is unnecessary to provide further examples of this kind. 

In Apollonius Rhodius there are ten uses of dAAd ... wéev.. . dé (1. 164, 315, 
2. 38, 1150, 3. 41, 1000, 4. 1216, 1472, 1645, 1764). Of these three seem to 
have aAAd anticipating the internal contrast (3. 41, 1000, 4. 1645). 


33 


We have thus found two special uses of aAAa in Epic, where the ordinary 
interpretations of it do not apply ; and we may possibly be content to leave the 
matter at that. 


' Hdn. Gr. 2. 122. 3 Lentz daovvréov 76 6s. €ott yap apOpov . . . Avriyovos pévrot aAAos 
aveyivwoKev, ov Trapadexopevos TO apOpov. 
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But another line of explanation offers itself, not normally available in 
linguistic analysis, but arising from the peculiar nature of the Greek Epic 
language itself. It is an artificial language, making use of formulae and repeti- 
tions. Leumann has recently drawn attention (in Homerische Wérter) to the fact 
that words are sometimes used in Homer in a strict sense inappropriately, being 
taken from one context (in ‘Homer’, or in earlier Epic) where they were at 
home, and misapplied elsewhere.' ‘This method of argument is surely applicable 
with special force to particles. » 181 (aAA’ ore récc0v amjpev Goov Te yéywve 
Bonoas) is the same verse as € 400 and ¢ 473 (with the slight change of dajjyev 
daov to amv docov). At ~ 181 aAAd is not adversative: Odysseus’ crew bound 
him up, so that he should not fall a prey to the Sirens, but themselves rowed. 
Then when (aAd’ éz7e xrA.) they were within earshot, the Sirens noticed the 
ship. But in both e 400 and « 473, aAAa is probably adversative. If the line at 
p 181 was borrowed from either of the other two passages, it would be used in 
its new context without regard to the fact that aAAd was not properly at home, 
since no adversative sense was required, nor any of the other accepted senses of 
aAAd. It is, of course, not necessary to assume that this was the original passage 
where the transfer was made. What is suggested is that a process of that sort 
did occur, probably in pre-Homeric Epic, and that it established the use of 
aA’ ore (5) in contexts where aAA(a) was not required by the preceding pas- 
sage. The metrical convenience of aAA’ in that position must also have been a 
factor in maintaining it. A formula aAd’ ore (67) was thus obtained which 
simply meant ‘when’; and so it was open to take the next step, and use aAd’ 
ore 5 in a fourfold series marking emphatically the stages in a time-sequence, 
where the word aAda in the first stage of the four is perhaps seen at its most 
otiose. 

In a similar way adda... wev . . . d€ could be extended to passages where 
aAAa had lost its vital meaning. 

If this is the right form of explanation, we should have to conclude that a 
true progressive sense of aAAa had not developed in Epic, and only appeared 
later. Perhaps its growth was encouraged by the weakening of sense in the 
formula aAA’ ore (67). But it must at any rate be noticed that there is no trace 
of it at all in Epic apart from the formula. 

A. C. MoorHOUSsE 
University College, Swansea 


* So in the striking case of xeAawedys, misunderstanding of a context where it was 
which he explains as properly an epithet of a vocative address to Zeus, but was thought 
Zeus: its use as an epithet of afua isdue toa to be an attribute of afua. Op. cit., pp. 202-6. 
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PLATO’S DESCRIPTION OF DIVISION 


THERE are many passages in Plato which look as if they alluded to well-worn 
practices, discussions, or lessons in the Academy. As is natural with allusions, 
they are often marked by a puzzling brevity or oddity of expression. One need 
not assume that they are always conscious allusions; for every writer has 
moments of obscurity which are due not so much to his conclusions as to his 
reaching them along lines that have long been familiar to him. To appreciate 
his whole meaning the reader has then to infer as best he can the writer’s train 
of thought. I wish to suggest that the language in which Dialectic is described 
in the later Dialogues presupposes a particular and probably familiar method of 
illustrating it. This was a geometrical illustration of the rules of Division by 
means of a divided line. By failing to notice it readers have not been led into 
any important misunderstanding of the Academy’s rules. But I hope it will 
appear that the recognition of it makes Plato’s manner of describing Division 
intelligible to an extent that is otherwise difficult. It is only a tentative sug- 
gestion, and would perhaps not have been worth making but for the possibility 
that some points of interest might at the same time emerge for those who were 
unconvinced by it. 

So much only is the direct intention of this article. But if the suggestion is 
correct, it has also in my view an indirect importance. For Plato was fascinated 
by the mathematical puzzles of infinite divisibility. And by the time he wrote 
the Parmenides he considered (I believe) that Zeno’s paradoxes indicated a 
solution of his own paradoxes about the One and the Many. I do not want to 
defend this suggestion here: but its upshot may be put very roughly and 
dogmatically in the following equations. ‘The Many = the Indeterminate = 
the infinite, i.e. indefinite, number of parts of a whole. ‘The ‘Ones’ or species = 
the finite or determinate number of parts into which a whole or genus must be 
divisible if it is to be an actual whole. For in mathematics magnitudes are 
infinitely divisible :' but such magnitudes are only abstractions ; and in reality 
there are always indivisible parts. And just as mathematical objects are images 
of the real, so the infinite Many are only appearances (due to inadequate 
division) of the One. Both horns of Zeno’s dilemma are grasped :* one accounts 
for the intelligible, the other for the sensible. Being is shot through with Not- 
being (or Otherness or Matter) : but the first forms a plurality, the second an 
infinity. Dialectic meant always the discovery of the One in the Many, and 
in the later Dialogues this consisted of Collection and Division. 

In my opinion, then, the illustration of Dialectic by the division of a line into 
parts would be a natural result of Plato’s great imaginative feat—his theory 
that there was (as we should say now) identity of logical structure between 
Zeno’s continuous magnitude and the world itself as an object of experience 
and knowledge. And the choice of illustration would help to confirm the 


' This is not to be contradicted by divisible, applies to ‘popular’ as opposed to 
Aristotle’s statement (Met. A 992422; cf. ‘philosophical’ mathematics (v. Phil. 56 d-e; 
M 108451-2) that Plato believed in indivisible Rep. vii. 525 d—526 a). I hope to offer an 
lines. For there is more than one sort of | explanation of this on another occasion. 
mathematics according to Plato. Parm. 2 Cf. Parm. 142 c 7-145 a2. 


164 c—165 d, where magnitudes are infinitely 3 Soph. 255 e, 256 e-257 a. 
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interpretation of his metaphysics. It was probably used in the Academy for 
refuting Zeno. But let me repeat that to show this is only an indirect or 
secondary purpose here. For the recognition of the illustration does not 
depend on accepting the metaphysical interpretation. It depends only on an 
examination of Plato’s expressions. And to this I now proceed. 


After the Phaedrus the chief passages in which the theory of Dialectic is 
expounded are two. The most generalized account is in Philebus 16d ff. It 
can be divided for convenience as follows: 


= e 7 4 @ / -s / > / ‘ ‘ 

Seiv odv Huds TovTwy ovTw SiaKeKoounpevwy (1) det play idéav Epi TravTos 
~ _ > , 
éxdotote Deuevous Cyreiv—edpryoew yap evotoav—(2) €av odv peraAafwuper, 
4 / / ” > , a > } 4 , _ ” aAA > 0 , ‘ 

pera piav dvo, el mws eiai, oxomeiv, ef Sé 7}, TpEts 4 Twa GAAov apiOuor, (3) Kat 

_ ‘ > > 4 a ‘ 
TOV év exeivwv ExacTov maAw woatTws, (4) péxpimEp av TO KaT apyas EV LH 
@ a ‘ AA 4 . # - / w 1tAA 4 ‘ee , is ‘ re) 4 a > , 
Ort €v Kat 7OAAG Kai amreipa €aTL ovov Ldn Tis, GAAGa Kal OTr0Ga" THY OE TOU aTrELpoU 
> 7 ~ / 
iS€av mpos TO 7ANO0s jut) Tpoadepev piv av Tis TOV apiOuor adrod mavTa KaTidn 

7 7 ~ / 

Tov peTakv Tov amreipou TE Kal TOD Evds, (5) TOTE 5’ NON TO Ev ExacTOV TOV TraVTWV 
> = U a 4 € ” 
eis TO amrepov peBevra yxaipew eadv. (6) ot pev odv Oeoi, omrep elrrov, ovTws Nuiv 
/ - ‘ / ‘ / > / ¢ 4 ~ a: > 4 
mapédocay oKoreiv Kai pavOdve Kai duddoxeww adAnjAous: of 5€ viv TH avOpwrwv 
codpoi Ev pév, Ows av TUywot, Kai toAAa Oarrov Kai Bpadvrepov mrovotat Tob 

ra) / 4 ‘ ‘a ww > , 4 A 4 b ] \ > 4 
€ovros, weTa S€ TO Ev amreipa EvOUs, Ta SE weoa adrous Expevyer.... 


We are to imagine, as it might be drawn or composed of pebbles on the 
ground, a line AB of unknown length. This is 76 azecpov, though not because 
it is infinitely divisible but because it is not known of how many divisions it is 
capable. 

(1) We place provisionally! between A and B a point C, thereby ‘finding’ in 
AB a line CB (the piay iddav). (2) CB is divided at D, giving us CD and DB 
(wera putav Svo). (3) CD and DB are similarly divided at £ and F respectively. 


A C E D F B 





(4) The divisions of CE, ED, DF, FB are continued as far as necessary, i.e 
until it is seen how many indivisible lines there are in CB (ro xar’ dpyas €y, 
the generic Idea). (This is not of course derivable from the diagram; in 
Dialectic it involves Collection. We shall suppose the process already com- 
pleted.) This is equivalent to refraining from considering CB (ro 7Aj@os) as 
infinitely divisible (rv rod ameipou id€av mpoodépew) before the exact number 
of its components is known.” 7A7Gos is a word which Plato uses when he means 
it to be undetermined whether a magnitude is dzeipov or memepacpevov (cf. 
18 b 2). The number of lines, viz. CD, (DB,) CE, ED, DF, will be seen to be 
between (peraév) AC, which is the remaining still divisible part (rod dzeipov) 
of the original line, and the last indivisible line, FB (rot évds). The objection to 
this is that rod évds has a different denotation both from that of car’ apyas €v 
and from ro €v in (6), which, we shall see shortly, cannot be the lowest species. 


riBévres. Cf. Phaedr. 237 d 1 (dpodoyia Oépevor 
épov) for connexion with Socratic method. 

2 For the use of ‘number’ where we should 
say ‘number of parts’ see Theaet. 204 d. But 
it has also an esoteric meaning, as is men- 
tioned below. 


' @enévous refers not merely to the diagram 
but to the fact that in Dialectic all Ideas 
start as hypotheses. For, incidentally, Plato 
never said there is an Idea corresponding to 
every general name, although this is now 
attributed to him by writer after writer. 
Rep. 596a says ciwfapev rifeofa, 507 b 
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One may reply (a) that if Plato visualized a diagram the difficulty would not 
occur, since the ‘one’ in question could be pointed to; and (4) that (6) is a 
new sentence in which the thought makes it quite natural to return to the 
original ‘one’. (There is, however, an alternative, which strains the expression 
a little, but which would avoid the difficulty: the intermediate lines could be 
conceived metaphorically as ‘standing between’ CB as a unit and the indefinite 
divisibility of AB; for Plato is thinking as much of the understanding of the 
genus [CB] as of the lowest species [FB].) 

(5) The lines CD, CE, ED, DF are then ignored—or, what comes to the same 
thing, we attend only to CB, DB, FB. 





ae ‘4 





A C E D F B 





CF becomes again indefinitely divisible arid we lose CD, CE, ED, DF. Two 
things are to be noticed in this. First, we are now left, as can be seen from the 
diagram below, with the lowest differentia, the superordinate species and the 
genus; and this gives us a definition of the lowest species according to the 
Academy’s rules. Secondly, this definition, which amounts to ignoring the 
left-hand side of a division, amounts also to ‘dismissing it into the azre:pov’ ; 
for the left-hand side contains those things which the contents of the right-hand 
side (the defining characteristics) are not or are other than ;' and the former, the 
‘others’, are, in respect of their otherness, azrecpa.” 

(6) Plato goes on to say that people erroneously reach the limit of division 
too quickly, i.e. do not put enough points between C and B, or too slowly, 1.e. 
put too many. In the first case they might, for example, omit DB by dividing 
CB only at F. (Thinking of Dialectic only as definition of the atynrov and of 
ametpa only as individuals, editors have often taken the €v in (6) to be the 
lowest species. But (a) éoa would naturally mean between the €v and the 
azretpa, while if the former is the lowest species there are no such péoa; (b)— 
more conclusively—it is not ‘eristic’ but correct ‘dialectic’ to apply the notion 
of dzrevpia after the lowest species has been reached. 70 €v is therefore the genus, 
CB.) Such division would be equivalent to ‘bad’ definition—in Aristotle’s 
example, to defining Man as Two-footed Animal instead of Two-footed 


1 Soph. 255 ff. €ora’ ta yap moAAa €x modAdy éevadwv. 

2 Ib. 256: mepi Exacrov dpa trav eidav 3 For the error of this view cf. 18 c 7-d 1. 
moAd pev €aTt TO Ov, Gmecpov S€ AHO tO 7) ~=— Itt. is the same reason which has led to sus- 
év ... Kai 76 dv avro Tay GAAwv Erepov efvac picion of the text—both «ai modAAd and 
Aexréov ... Kal 76 dv dp’ hiv, doamép ort ta ~=— Bpadvrepov. The latter was thought incon- 
dAAa, Kata Tooadra ovKx €oTw: exeiva yap ov sistent with dze.pa evs. But to suppose too 
dv év pev adré €or, amépavra 5€ tov api8uov many species is similar to supposing too 
TdAAa ovx éorw ad. Parm. 158c: otxotv few: a wrongly supposed species (a pépos 
ovrws aet aoxomodvres atriy Kab” airiy tiv instead of an eldos, Pol. 263) is no species at 





éerépav gvaw trot eidous Goov av adtris ae 
Op@pev amepov €orac mAnbea; 159d: ovd’ 
dpa moAAd é€are tdAXa’ Ev yap av Fv Exacrov 
> 7 : 7 o , ‘ = ‘ 
avTa@yv popiov Tod GAov, ei moAAa jv" viv de 
oure €v ovre moAAa ovre GAov ovTE popid €ort 
rdAAa Tob évds, €recd7) avrod ovdapy peréyxet. 
Philop. in Ar. Phys., ed. Vitelli, 80. 29 [Lee, 
geno of Elea, fr. 3]: ef pH ro &v ein, dynoi 
¢ ld ‘ > , > ‘ ‘ 

[sc. 6 Zyvwv], Kai ddiaiperov, ovdé moAAa 


all and therefore dze:ipov—ovvaywyy has 
simply not taken place. Failure to emphasize 
this point makes Prof. Hackforth’s note 
(C.Q. xxxiii (1939), 23-24) on this sentence 
a little unsatisfactory; especially so since 
his notes (Plato’s Examination of Pleasure, 
23-24) on our (4) and (5) do make the 
point. 
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Footed Animal as Plato required.’ This is at once seen if the scheme is repre- 


sented thus: 


(4B) 


AG 


cD 


CE 


“CB (Animal) 
DB (Footed) 


ED DF FB (Two-footed) 


This is the more familiar representation, and no doubt it is the one that 


Plato generally had in mind when he 


was making applications of d:aipeais. 


But when he is more concerned with theory—and with the structure of reality 
as revealed by Division, rather than our piecemeal discovery of it—his language 
is that of the Parmenides; and since the language there is appropriate to the 
division of lines it is natural to expect it to be so here. Moreover it was 
from this geometrical point of view that mutual implications were first seen 
among the concepts of irrationality, indefinability, and infinite divisibility.? 


And the last forms the limiting case of 


the second possible error, the error of 


completing the division too slowly. It is what is only prevented from happening, 
according to Plato, by the fact that if we collected merely particulars even 
these would have a share in Ideas.’ So Plato refers to the danger on this side— 
represented by Protagoras’ sensationalism—by describing his opponents as 
‘crumbling’ reality into fragments (@pvmrew).* The Eleatics represented the 
extreme case of the alternative error, for they allowed only a single ‘One’ to 
be discovered. The via media, advocated by Plato, is that reality is, rather, 
‘chopped up’ (xexepyariopévorv, Kkataxexeppaticpevov).> So that he exactly 
describes the attempt to treat changing particulars as reality by saying, 
OpvmrecOar 57) ofpar Keppatilopuevov avayKn mav To ov, 6 av tis AdBn 7H Savoia 


(Parm. 165 b 4-6). 


There is one point which presents some difficulty if we do not recognize the 


suggested illustration. I hope, however, 


that a discussion may be helpful also 


to those who do not accept my ‘divided line’. In (5) 70 €v Exacrov rv mavtwv 
must refer to all the unities, i.e. Ideas, which have emerged by Collection and 
Division. For to take them as individuals® is surely inadmissible when év is just 


* Ar. Met. Z 1038%9-25; De part. an. 
6425-9. 

* Grou yap en’ ametpov 7) diaipecis, exet Kai 
to dAoyov (Procl. in I Eucl., ed. Friedlein, 
p. 60. 15). 

3 For this lesson in the Parmenides cf. 
158 b 2-d 8; 164 7-d 8; 165 a 5-c 3. 

* Cf. Soph. 246 b g-c 1: the Idealists 
repudiate the ‘reality’ of the materialists, 
Ta €xeivwy owpata Kai THv AEeyouevnv tr’ 
avta@v adAnbevay kata opixpa di:abpavovtes év 
trois Adyots. 

5 Ib. 258d: ayets 5€ ye od povov Ta ph 
ovTa ws €orw amedei~apev, adda Kai 70 eldos 
6 tuvyxaver dv Tob 7) OvTos amedynvayeBas tiv 
yap Oarépov dvaw amodeiEavres otcav Te Kai 
KATAKEKEpUATLOMLEVNY emi TavTa Ta OVTA mpOS 


adAAnAa .. . (cf. 2577). It is in respect of 
its having Being that Not-being is ‘chopped 
up’. The metaphor is, of course, explained 
by its being used for the division of a genus 
into species (Meno 79 a 10; c 2; Pol. 266 a 2). 

® As does Stenzel, Studien z. Entw. d. plat. 
Dialektik® (Leipzig—Berlin 1931) 104, at least 
in Allan’s interpretation ({Stenzel] Plato’s 
method of Dialectic, tr. and ed. D. J. Allan, 
Oxford 1940, 146). Mr. Allan, who has very 
kindly read my manuscript, suggests that 
Stenzel ‘could say that €v, which has just 
been used in the dialectician’s sense, (4), is 
then used as a man in the state of aiotis 
would use it, (5), i.e. ‘*those alleged unities”’ ’. 
But how many readers would grasp this 
from Plato’s text? 
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what is being distinguished from dze:pov, and when rév év éxeivwv Exacrov had 
denoted species in the previous sentence. Now we are told to dismiss them 
into the aze:pov. But why? All we should be left with is a genus and the 
arithmetical number (say 4 or 6 or 8) of its species. And if it is important to 
know how many species there are, this can surely only be because we cannot do 
this without knowing what they are. In what circumstances ought we then to 
forget this latter knowledge? The purpose of Division here may be one or 
more of the following possibilities: (a) to define or understand a genus; (6) to 
define a lowest species ; (c) to show how a genus (or any divisible Idea) is both 
a Many and a One; (d) as part of an argument (e.g. to refute the thesis, 
‘Government is necessary, Athenian democracy is government, therefore 
Athenian democracy is necessary’). 

But as for (a) we do not define or understand a genus by saying that it has 
m species, where m is a mere number. In (4) to omit the superordinate species 
from the definition of a lowest species is un-Platonic, as we have seen; and 
secondly, it is not obvious—except on my (first) interpretation of (4)—that we 
shall have been left with even a lowest species. (c) at least must be admitted 
here, because Plato explicitly says so (16 a-c). He is, for the purpose of this 
dialogue, fitting his Dialectic into the Pythagorean formula in which ro €r is 
the first product of wépas and dzetpov, and in which reality is generated by the 
imposition of Number or ro zéaov on the azretpov. So once the species have been 
enumerated the genus has been shown to be a Many, and we can return to its 
unity. And it is to be added that the dismissal of the Many into the azrecpov will 
show how the One and Many together are also ameypa—as we were told in (4) 
—not simply in respect of the lowest species, but all of them.’ ‘This Pythagorean 
framework would explain the emphasis on the mere number of species, for ‘the’ 
number has then an esoteric meaning (cf. especially 17 c 11-e 6).? (d) is an 
aspect to which Hackforth has drawn attention. It too might explain the 
‘dismissal’. For in our example it is sufficient to know that democracy is a 
species of government; and if one asks, ‘Why the emphasis on the number of 
species?’ it could be replied that until the whole division is completed it is 
impossible to know that any single division was a ‘real’ one and therefore to be 
admitted in a genuine, instead of an eristic, argument.? 

(d) is not so important, I think, as (c). Nevertheless all four purposes are 
present to Plato’s mind. For it is notable that when he goes on to illustrate the 
method there is no hint of the ‘dismissal’. With the possible exception of the 
continuation (18 b 6 ff.) of the first one, it seems essential in the illustrations to 
know not only how many the species are, but what they are. The improbability 
of both (c) and (d) as explanations could be supported by Politicus 285 a-b, 
where knowledge of all the species was necessary to an understanding both of 


* Cf. L. Robin, Platon: cuvres completes, ii 2 Cf. J. Stenzel, Zahl u. Gestalt (1924), 7, 
(1942), 184 n. 20: ‘une fois qu’on est arrivé 13-18; A. Preiswerk, ‘Das Einzelne b. Platon 
a Pespéce derniére . . . l’impossibilité de und Aristoteles’, Philologus, suppl.-Bd. xxxii, 








‘‘spécifier” davantage nous met en présence, 
et de l’individu, avec la multiplicité de ses 
caractéres singuliers, et du nombre infini 
d’individus auxquels s’étend la notion de 
lespéce derniére, avec tout ce qu’elle im- 
plique et qui constitue la chaine des inter- 
médiaires.’ But his translation ‘c’est alors que 
désormais on doit abandonner l’infini et lui 
dire adieu’, is inexplicable. 





Heft 1 (1939), 55-56. 

3 Cf. of viv trav avOpmmwv aodoi of (6) 
with the véos of 15 d—e, who ‘at one moment 
kneads any argument into one ball, then 
unrolls it again and chops it into pieces’. 
Compare also Phaedr. 237 d. 

* Nor elsewhere. (Pol. 286e6, despite 
Campbell’s note, has nothing to do with the 
present point.) 
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the lowest species and of the genus. Still more could it be supported by the 
next page (286 c—287 a). For there, in an apology for the length of preliminary 
discussions, paxpoAoyia and BpayvAoyia were also required to be tested against 
the rules of Division (zpa@rov rv pe0odov adrny tysav Tod Kar’ €’dn Suvarov etvas 
Svarpetv). But this criterion was, in fact, the correctness of the definition of the 
lowest species, viz. the ‘royal art’. Indeed when a concrete application of the 
rules was made (287 b ff.), a number of species were ‘dismissed’, namely those 
on the left-hand side of the division. And these were just the ones which would 
have been dismissed in our suggested interpretation of the Philebus passage, but 
not on the normal interpretation. The trouble is, in fact, that (a) and (6) as 
explanations are incompatible with (c) and (d). However, this need not rule 
out the normal interpretation. For one may concentrate on (c) and possibly (d), 
and say that both Socrates’ examples and the Poltticus illustrate a use of Division 
beyond that for which it is introduced in the Philebus. ‘This further use would be 
its more common one in the sciences, and one which had already been alluded 
to by Socrates in 16 c 1-3. An alternative, which I should prefer, is to claim 
that Plato is trying to combine (a), (5), (c), and (d). For he has a habit of com- 
bining two levels of thought—of teaching an immediately relevant lesson in 
method at the same time as an indirect lesson in metaphysics. And it is a habit 
which is at once idiosyncratic and rather vulnerable to strict logic. ‘To conclude, 
then, the ‘dismissal into the dzeipov’” is readily intelligible for any of the 
purposes of Division that may be intended, if the ‘divided line’ is agreed to 
illustrate it: but it does not contain sufficient difficulty to make it positive 
evidence for the illustration. 


The second passage which describes the method of Dialectic is in Sophist 253 d: 


‘ ‘ , on ’ , <<. - ? ~ al , ro 
TO Kata yévn Starpeiobar Kai pyre tadrov eldos Erepov nynaacba pyre ETEpov 
n" ‘ ~ =~ ca ? ~ 
ov TavTov pav od THs SiadeKTiKs Pjcomev EmLoTHUNS €lvat; .. . OUKODV O YE 

~ ‘ 7~ 7 € 
tovro duvatos Spay (1) piav iddav dia moAAd@y, évos ExdoTou KeEeimévov xwpis, 

/ / e a / ‘ A e / > , ¢ ‘ A 
mavTn Svaterapevny ixava@s SvaccPdaverar, Kai troAAas €répas aAAnjAwy bro pds 
sad / ‘ , i” > @¢ = > e \ / ‘ 
eEwlev mrepieyopevas, (2) Kai piav avd &:’ cAwv modAAdv ev Evi ovvnppevny, Kat 

\ ‘ / 
moAAas yxwpis mavrn Suwpiopevas. 


Especially since Stenzel’s work' it has been widely agreed that the passage 
refers to the method of Division. To suppose it merely describes four different 
kinds of relation between Ideas, two of Communion and two of non-Communion 
is not at all satisfactory; for instance év €vi ovvnupeérvny is taken? to mean 
‘remaining on its own’ or ‘self-sufficient’, which does not seem to do justice to 
the Greek. It is much easier to follow if we think of the same illustration of the 
divided line—though, once again, only as influencing the expression: it is not 
necessary to it, and if Plato had thought it necessary he would have made it 
explicit. But this second passage is closer, of course, chronologically, to the 
Parmenides. 

pia t6€a (our CB) is drawn or stretched across the whole of the shorter lines 
(ravrn dvarerapevnv) ;? they are contained by it (€whev wepreyouevas), but are 

* Studien, 62-71 [tr. Allan, 96-106). 

? e.g. recently by B. Liebrucks, Platons 


suggests that, if a line is intended, a discontt- 
nuous one would be more comprehensible : 


Entw. z. Dialektik (Frankfurt-a.-M. 1949) 148. A B 
3 The collection of parts is mentioned 
before the Division. Mr. Allan therefore 














‘For here some aio@nas is required to see 
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still units (ywpis Suwpropévas). wepréxew is the technical term for the relation of 
of a magnitude to its parts,’ and is contrasted in Parmenides 150 a with 8’ dAov 
rerapevny eivar, which is coextensiveness.” €€wev alludes to the paradox of the 
whole—part relation disclosed by Zeno (v. Parm. 145 b-e, and 149d 8 ff, 
specially 150 e 5-151 a) and well known in the Academy (v. Ar. Top. vi. xiii; 
cf. Phys. 4 210416—17).° In (2) it is possible that uéav denotes the generic Idea 
as it did in (1), and évi the lowest species. But it is preferable to take them the 
other way about. The emphasis of the first half will then be upon Collection, 
the emphasis of the second (marked by ad) upon Division, and the two will 
form respective explanations of unre radrov eldos Erepov nynoacba pyre ErEpov 
dv Tavrov. ev évi ouvvnupevy is a Variation from to pds idéas mepiexouevn and 
represents the passive of ovAAafwv as it was used at 250 bg. . . . But the terms 
he is employing belong so much to the logic of geometry that the Stranger 
finds it necessary to explain that all this is the same thing as what the others 
will already have understood by ‘Dialectic’ !* 


There is one other passage to be discussed; for unlike the previous two it 
does, I believe, provide some positive evidence for our suggested illustration. 
The Politicus has a puzzling remark in repeating the rule that dichotomy is to 
he preferred but, failing that, division into three or more parts: 


‘ / / , ‘ ¢ ¢ 7 5 / A > 57; du 10 7 = 
Kata peAn Toivuv avras olov Lepetov dvaipwyeba, Errevdn diya advvatobpev. Sei 
‘ > ‘ > , 7 / / > ‘ >. & 
yap eis Tov éyyUTaTa Ort padora Téeuvew apiOuov act (287 Cc). 


The usual view of the second sentence is stated by Diés:° ‘pour la division dans 
le nombre le plus proche, [cf.] Philébe 16d: pera piav (id€av) dvo, et mw eivi, 
OKOTTELY, ei de LL, Tpets n twa addAov apiOnov. Principe d’économie, ame de 
toute méthode.’ But the Philebus passage did not say that we should try the 
lower number first. For the pera piav do had nothing to do with alternatives. 
True, Plato regards dichotomy as preferable. But this appears to be for no 
better reason than the attractiveness of 76 péaov.® And once the division of 
mankind by races into two parts, like Greeks and Barbarians, is seen to be 
merely nominal (Pol. 262 d-e), it is unlikely to be an economical method to 
proceed by trying three. 

At the same time ‘the nearest number’ must denote the next number, sc. in 
the number-series. (It cannot, for example, mean ‘nearest to reality’, nor, of 
course, ‘the nearest number’ in the English sense of nearest the right one.) I 
suggest that the expression contains a reference to the position of divisions in the 


that pia id€a stretches through from begin- passage, Hipp. ma. 300-2, which looks to me 

ning to end.’ ' Cf. Parm. 145 b 8. like a set piece of the Academy’s Ideal theory. 
2 This is not to reject C. Ritter’s conten- * rotro 5° €orw, # Te Kowwveiv Exaora 

tion (Neue Untersuchungen iiber Platon (1910)  S8tvara, Kai omy pH, dcaxpivew Kata yévos 

57 ff.) that d:aréracOa refers to the péyiota = Eri racOat. 

yévn, like Otherness which is da mavrwv 5 Budé edition, ad loc. 

dieAnAvOviav, and mepi€xeoGar to the species © Pol. 262 b 6-7; 26544. The reason is 

of ordinary genera—though 250b8 is _ not that which a nominalist logic would give, 

against it. viz. the exhaustiveness of a class-concept and 
3 Plato’s final interest, even in the Parm. its contradictory (although this doubtless 

passages, is not (pace Cornford, Plato and _ influenced him in practice, especially in the 








Parmenides, 179 ff.) in infinite divisibility, but 
in a whole, i.e. genus, which is, and yet is 
more than, its parts. Cf. Theaet. 201 e-205e 
with Ar. Met. Z 1041%9—33 and the neglected 





Sophist), for a negative class is likely to be 
dmrepov (cf. Pol. 262 d) ; cf. Ar. Met. A ggo%13 
and Ross ad loc. (Platonists’ denial of Ideas 
of negations). 
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line. Thus if DB had been divided at F and G instead of F alone, it would not 
have been divided at the nearest point to ED (the last line). 


E D F B E D G F B 








In other words FB (the last definiendum) should be pushed nearer to ED. The | 
result is the same as if Plato had said ‘the lowest number’; but the lack of 
justification for the principle would have been glaring had he been thinking 
simply of what we call numbers. Pythagorean mathematics would not dis- 
tinguish, in the absolute way in which ours would, lengths from numbers— 
which had extension. And I suspect that Plato was thinking too of what would 
have been at least an exact analogy (and for him perhaps more than an 
analogy) of this process of Division, namely the generation of numbers by the 
‘drawing in’ of ro éyytora Tod azreipov.' 

A. C, LLoyp 
St. Andrews 


t Ar. Phys. 4 21322; Met. N 1091217; fr. 201 (Rose). 
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